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GBEEK AND LATIN. 



PRESS NOTICES OF THE ''GRAMMAIRE COMPAREE:' 



" In Prof. Henry's Pricia we have a much needed work. The revo- 
lution undergone by comparative philology during the last ten years has 
made the old manuals obsolete, more especially those in which it was 
called upon to explain the sounds and grammatical forms of Greek and 
Latin. 

" Prof. Henry has supplied an increasingly felt want. The work could 
not have been undertaken by better hands. The author lias himself 
borne a prominent part in the researches and discoveries of the last few 
years, and his wide knowledge and sound judgment make his criticism 
of the theories of others exceptionally valuable." — Prof, Sayce in the 
" Academy^ 

"No better introduction to classical etymology than this has yet 
appeared. Prof. Henry has the advantage of writing in a language olf 
such unrivalled lucidity, that in it the most abstruse subjects seem plain 
and simple ; and he is himself a master in whose hands we may feel safe, 
who is conversant with the latest philological literature, and can take a 
connected view of his science." — Clttsaical Review, 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



/ 



English students of Comparative Philology have 
for some time felt the need of a manual which 
should exhibit, in a concise form, the main results 
of modem research and the application of modern 
method, as bearing upon the scientific grammar 
I of Greek and Latin. Much has been already done 
} for us by Messrs. King and Cookson in thoir 
valuable work entitled Sounds and Inflexions in 
Greek and Latin (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1888). 
M. Henry*s volume, no doubt, presents many of 
the same facts as Messrs. King and Cookson' s 
book; but it is considerably shorter, it is cast in 
a different mould, and it has a slightly dissimilar 
aim. It is, in the strict sense of the term, a 
Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin, and 
treats of nothing extraneous to its theme. The 
kiminousness of arrangement, the clearness of 
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exposition, and the general mastery of the subjc 
which it displays are fully worthy of the disti 
guished and original scholar whose name is 
honourably known in connexion with this bram 
of philology. 

HENRY NETTLESHIP. 



Oxford, 

Jan. Uth, 1890. 



TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



The following work is a translation of Professor Victor 
Henry's Prdcis de Grammaire Comparie du Grec et du Latin, 
The translation was undertaken by me mainly at the sugges- 
tion of Professor Nettleship and Professor Sayce, and with the 
full approval of the author, in the hope that, in the paucity of 
English books containing the results of the latest researches in 
Comparative Philology in regard to Greek and Latin, a trans- 
lation of a work in which these were lucidly set forth by one 
of the acknowledged masters of the science might be of use to 
English students. 

The translation has been made from the second and re- 
vised edition of the original. It contains also various later 
corrections and additions by the author, e,g, p. 119 note 
{iyvdiKrOrji)^ p. 131 (Trctomyp), etc. ; some additions by the author 
have also been inserted in the Bibliography, A few slight 
modifications and additions have been made, in order to adapt 
the work more directly to the requirements of English students. 
Thus in the Bibliography, English translations of German books 
have been substituted for French translations. Again, in the 
original, the explanations of pronunciation and illustrations of 
phonetic phenomena were mainly given through the medium of 
French examples ; in a few such cases, mainly those connected 
with pronunciation, English examples have been substituted 
jointly by the author and myself, e,g. pp. 18, 21, etc. ; in 
others, at the author's suggestion, I have added corresponding 
English examples within square brackets, e,g, pp. 30 note, 54 
note, 185 note, etc. So also, when German words cognate to 
Latin and Greek have been given as illustrations, the corre- 
sponding English words have sometimes been ^Mfe^^sL\sr!^R^^^^^ 

• • 
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when these could be given with certainty, e.g, pp. 63, 73, etc. 
In a few cases references have been added to English books 
bearing on the subject under discussion, e,g, pp. 76 note, 186 
note, 276 note, etc.; a few additional English books have 
also been mentioned in the Bibliography, All such additions by 
the translator have been placed within square brackets; none 
have been inserted without the author's approval. 

In matters of terminology, it has been thought important not 
to confuse the English student by the introduction of fi-esh 
terms, where this could be avoided ; accordingly, except in a few 
special cases where the author wished otherwise {e.g, in regard 
to vowel-gradation, p. 47 note 2), the usual English terminology 
has been adhered to, but attention has been drawn to the termi- 
nology of the original when divergent, and to that of other 
English books, when it seemed likely that the variations in the 
usage of English writers might cause perplexity to the beginner 
{e,g. p. 22 notes), 

I have to express my warm thanks to the author for reading 
the whole of the proof-sheets of this translation, and for much 
kind assistance; and to Professor Sayce, who, in the midst of 
his many labours, has been kind enough to read the greater part 
of the proof-sheets, and to make many valuable suggestions. I 
wish also to express my obligations to Professor Nettleship; 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray, and Dr. Joseph Wright for some useful 
suggestions on points of terminology; and to my friend Mr. 
W. Worrall for help in passing the proof-sheets of the intro- 
ductory matter through the press. But, while grateful to these 
gentlemen for their kind help, I must myself assume the sole 
responsibility for everything connected with the English form 
of this book. 

E. T. ELLIOTT. 

Oxford, 

Dec, 1889. 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



This book contains the substance of four years' lectures 
(1884-87), delivered on behalf of the Faculty of Letters of 
Douai. More than once, in the course of my lectures, I have 
had occasion to regret that the students had not in their hands 
some manual of comparative grammar, which might enable 
them, either to review ideas which they had imperfectly 
grasped, or to acquire by themselves those points which the 
abundance of material forced me to exclude from the year's 
course. They at any rate had the opportunity of procuring 
the notes of preceding years ; but even this precarious and 
insufficient resource was lacking to teachers outside, who often, 
for lack of books, treated wrongly or did not treat at all the 
questions proposed for their study. For the German works, 
in the first rank of which must be placed Gr. Meyer's Greek 
Grammar, are scarcely accessible to most of them, and there is 
no French work or translation which puts within their reach 
the discoveries of the last ten years, which have been so fruitful 
for this science.^ All these considerations, and, above all, the 
kind encouragement of MM. Br6al and Bergaigne, have in- 
duced me to attempt to fill up this gap. May the book, when 
once it has seen the light, prove to be not unworthy of the 
welcome that greeted it before its birth ! 

My main object being to write an elementary work, I have 
scrupulously avoided controversy. As a general rule, on each 
question I have simply pointed out the solution which seems 
to me the best, without attacking, and sometimes without even 
mentioning, the others that have been offered. Many serious 

^ I except of course the dictionary of MM. Br6al and Bailly, which is 
not a Rrammar, and cannot take the place of one, and the second edition of 
M. S. Beinach'B Manual (vol. ii.), in which comparative ^;cqjzqxdax T^'bivi^^'^Ss^ 
occupies only a limited space. 
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difficulties have been merely glanced at, some have been 
avoided, while points too uncertain have been passed over 
entirely in silence. At the risk of not doing justice to myself 
in details, I have been obliged to resign myself to these 
sacrifices. Perhaps they have exceeded due limits ; it is for 
my critics to warn me of this, and I defer to their judgment 
beforehand ; but honest and indulgent critics will do me the 
honour not to mistake my silence for ignorance. 

For the same reason, the reader must not expect to find in 
these pages any new idea or anything that has not previously 
been published. Their sole merit, if they have any, is that 
they have been kept fully in touch with the latest results of 
Indo-European philology; and I will disarm the reproach of 
plagiarism, which is made so lightly by certain critics, by 
stating frankly that I have not claimed to be doing original 
work, and that, if I have hardly ever referred to authorities, 
it has been for fear of overloading and complicating unduly 
a text the look of which already is not too attractive. In 
order to make up as far as possible for the lack of references, 
I insert after this preface a bibliography, containing a list of 
the works to which I am most indebted. This list, incomplete 
as it is, will at the same time serve to indicate to students and 
teachers the books best calculated either to develop in them the 
taste for Comparative Philology in general, or to help them 
in working out more fully the particular points of knowledge 
which they have derived from my teaching.' 

I must especially remind the latter class of persons that it 
would do them no good, and indeed would rather do them harm, 
to approach the study of comparative grammar without having 
first fully mastered the elementary grammar of Greek and 
Latin. This being presupposed, I will invite the beginner to 
read this grammar from beginning to end, omitting nothing, 
but not stopping too long over passages which may seem to 
him difficult or obscure ; it is much more important at the 

^ With this object, I have ineladed therein some works which do not 
relate strictly to the comparative grammar of Greek and Latin, but which 
I have thought calculated to awaken in the mind of the beginner some 
general ideas on the evolution of language, or to provide him with terms ot 
comparison drawn from the language which is familiar to him. 
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outset to gain a good general view than to understand every 
detail. But the second time it will be well for him to read 
with pen in hand, marking occasionally the essential points, 
and carefully verifying the numerous cross-references scattered 
throughout the work. Another method of working, no less 
profitable, but reserved for more advanced students, will be to 
read through the alphabetical indices, and, whenever any form 
at all unfamiliar strikes the eye, to seek the explanation of it 
in the body of the book. Lastly, it will be found useful to pre- 
pare any portion whatever of a Greek or Latin author, referring 
to the grammar for each of the etymological or grammatical 
forms there met with. This exercise has been regularly 
practised at my lectures, and has always yielded the best 
results. 

If the printing of such a work as the present did not involve 
quite enough difficulties in itself, I should have liked to dis- 
tinguish by two different kinds of type the fundamental facts, 
the retention of which is indispensable, from the host of 
secondary details for which an attentive reading will suffice. 
In this matter I am forced to rely upon the discretion of the 
student, who will find therein scope for exercising and forming 
his judgment. I rely with more confidence on the tact and 
judgment of the teachers in our schools and colleges, for the 
selection of those elementary principles of comparative gram- 
mar which may be introduced with profit into their own 
teaching. It is of course out of the question to teach even the 
outlines of philological methods to pupils in the lower forms. 
But if, in the course of an explanation, or during the correction 
of an exercise, the teacher finds an opportunity of introducing 
a certain, happy, and easily intelligible comparison, he will gain 
the advantage of satisfying the young mind, always eager for 
clear and logical explanations — and who can tell ? — perchance 
even of awakening, unknown to himself, some latent talent. 
The important point is, not to initiate the pupil into this or that 
detail, which will be forgotten as soon as learned, but to raise 
discreetly the veil of the sanctuary, and give him a brief 
glimpse of the beauty of this science, which is still too much 
ignored, and which, to borrow the words oi oxia ^^ SNa* T£iS>R!^» 
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learned and sympathetic expounders," "lying on the bordera 
of the two great domains of motion and thought, connected 
with the natural Bciencee by its material element, sound, and 
with the moral sciences by its ultimate object, the espression 
of ideas, has its roola fixed in the field of natural history, while 
its blossoms expand into psychology," 

V. Henky. 
DouAi, /wu Stk, 1837. 

Who would have told me, at the time when I was writing 
these pages, that my dear master and friend, Abel Bergaigne, 
would not see the second edition of a work which hia wishes 
had called forth and his kind iofiuence had befriended ? Such 
as it is, since he was so indulgent as to deem it worthy of him, 
I dedicate it t43 his dearly loved memory, which will be reli- 
giously treasured by all those who have had the happiness of 
knowing him. He was one of those men whose mind and heart 
are so noble, that, even at the cost of the bitter pang of separa- 
tion, we can never cease to rejoice at having met them on onr 
life's pathway. 

This second edition does not dider materially from the first. 
I have corrected some mistakes, filled up some gape, and cleared 
up some obscnrities, which the kindness of colleagues has 
poicteJ out to me. In this respect I owe espocinl thanks t 
3fM. F. de Saussure and L. Job. I have pat the biblio 
and (he text on a level with the works published i] 
believe that I have left nothing undone in order to Ci 
deserve the favour which has greeted the pubiic 
unaasuming manual. To those who have thus h 
especially Professors Breai, De Harlez, ~ 
G, Mever, Snvce, and niy friend it. H, i 
express my sincere gratitude. 

LiLix. Sot>. 9«J, 1868. 

' J. Pvraeeteter, Enait OrUnlaax^ p. BO. 

> U^rlu likewiu, befon UiMa wonli of 
«nl«r«d, while still jouug, IsH 
wanthc did him, ha mot fcia.i 
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all. 


ablative. 


instr. 




instrumental. 


ace. 


accusative. 


Ion. 




Ionic. 


adv. 


adverb. 


Lat. 




Latin. 


Aeol, 


Aeolic. 


Lesb, 




Lesbian. 


A,-S, 


Anglo-Saxon. 


loc. 




locative. 


aor. 


aorist. 


masc. 




masculine. 


arch. 


archaic. 


mid. 




middle. 


Att, 


Attic. 


mod. 




modern. 


Bceot, 


Boeotian. 


nam. 




nominative. 


Carm. Arv, 


Song of the Arval 


neut. 




neuter. 




Brothers. 


Osc. 




Oscan. 


c/. 


compare. 


pass. 




passive. 


Col, Rostr, 


Inscription of the Co- 


perf. 




perfect. 




lumna Bostrata. 


pi. 




plural. 


Cypr, 


Cyprian. 


pi, 1, 2, 


3. 


1st, 2nd, 3rd person 


dat. 


dative. 






plural. 


Dor, 


Doric. 


pJup. 




pluperfect. 


e.g. 


for example. 


pres. 




present. 


Ep, Scip. 


Epitaphs of the Scipios. 


Set, Bacch, 


Senatusconsultum de 


fern. 


feminine. 






Bacchanalibns. 


Fr. 


French. 


sing. 




singular. 


lut. 


futnre. 


sing. If 


2,3 


. 1st, 2nd| 3rd person 


gen. 


genitive. 






singular. 


Germ. 


German. 


Sk, 




Sanskrit. 


Goth, 


Gothic. 


subj. 




subjunctive. 


Gk, 


Greek. 


sttbst. 




substantive. 


Horn. 


Homeric. 


Tab, Mumm, triumphal tablet of the 


I,'E, 


Indo-European. 






consul Mummius. 


imper. 


imperative. 


vb. 




verb. 


imp/. 


imperfect. 


Ved. 




Vedio. 


ind. 


indicative. 


voc. 




vocative. 


inf. 


infinitive. 









All other abbreviations will be self-explanatory. 
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XXX CONVENTIONAL SIGNS. 

The sign of equality between two forma implies their identity : 4>^p<a ^ 
fero. When used in conjunction with the sign (:), it denotes a proportion, 
e.g., urbibu8 : urbi^^avibas : avl (to be read " uibibut is to urbi as avibua is 
to avi "). 

An asterisk before a form denotes that it is not actually found, but is 
restored by conjecture. 

A hyphen, placed before or after a form, denotes a form which never 
appears by itself in language, namely, either a suffix separated from its 
stem, or a stem deprived of its suffix : e,g, -fuy, termination of the 1st per- 
son plural of Greek verbs, 4>ip-o-, stem of the verb <f»4p(a. 

In Sanskrit transcriptions, a line above a vowel denotes an unaccented 
long vowel, bhdrdnU (I bear) ; the circumflex accent denotes an accented 
long vowel, veda (I know) ; c and j are to be pronounced like English ch 
and j respectively ; i is always equivalent to English sh ; ^ the cerebrals 
(cacuminals) are denoted by a dot underneath the letter in question, e.g. n. 

In Greek, the quantity is marked throughout (Auira), except when it 
coincides with the accent, in which case it has generally been thought best 
to sacrifice it to the accentuation (iX^aafuv), 

The work has been divided into 300 sections, each of which forms as 
homogeneous a whole as possible. It is to these that all the references 
introduced by the words supra and infra refer. 

[Square brackets denote additions by the translator.] 

See the indices at the end of the volume. 

^ And so also z is equivalent to French j [English t in pleasure] 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

(i) The grammar of every language, taken by itself, seems 
like a purely empirical collection of arbitrary rules, subject 
to still more arbitrary exceptions, which it confines itself to 
stating, without being able to afford us even an inkling of their 
explanation. Thus French grammar teaches us that the plural 
of substantives is formed by adding an 8 to the singular. 
Whence comes this 8 ? and how is it that it has the property 
of changing a singular into a plural ? To this question French 
grammar can give no answer. It teaches that adverbs are 
derived from adjectives by adding to the feminine the termina- 
tion mentj e.g. longj longuement^ but that those in ent are 
exceptions, changing the termination before ment into ew, e.g. 
prudentf prudemment. What is the meaning of this syllable 
ment? why does it require the feminine of long, but not of 
prudent? On this point French grammar by itself cannot 
enlighten us. 

But if we go back to Latin, we see there an accusative 
singular cdbdllum and an accusative plural cabdllOSj which 
throw light on the origin of the 8 in the plural le8 chevdls. 
We see there a word minte, ablative of a feminine noun, which, 
in such an expression as Idngd mdnte (literally "in a long 
manner"), required the feminine of the adjective Idngus, which' 
had different forms for masculine and feminine, but could 
naturally cause no variation in the adjective prUd^.nSj which 
had the same form for masculine and feminine. Thus the 
benefit which we derive from the scientific comparison of t^^ 
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languages more or less closely related to one another consists 
in a knowledge of the reason of rules and the reason of ex- 
ceptions, which latter, when properly understood, will be seen 
to really fall under the rule ; ^ and from the mere fact that 1 
grammar thus understood requires less exertion of the memory ' 
and more of the reasoning powers, it can at the same time be if 
more easily retained and more surely investigated. 

This is the aim of what is called Historical or Compara- 
tive Grammar. 

(2) Relationship between several languages may be due 
either to the fact that one is descended from the other {e,g. 
French from Latin), or to the fact that they are all descended 
from a common ancestor {e,g, French, Italian, Spanish, and 
Roumanian, all descended from Latin).* Li the latter case, the 
ancestor may be known, and may have left a more or less exten- 
sive literature, or at any rate some written documents, throwing 
light on the chief features of its grammar ; or, on the other 
hand, it may have perished, without leaving any trace of its 
existence except the languages derived from it, which it is 
proposed to study. It is in the latter sense that we must 
understand the affinity of Greek and Latin, which are not 
descended from one another, nor indeed from any language 
historically known,* but are, in common with other European 
and Asiatic tongues, derived from a language long since dead, 
which never had any written characters, and was spoken 

^ A perfect grammar would be one which contained not a single excep- 
tion. The science of language has not yet reached this stage ; but it is 
drawing nearer and nearer to the desired end, though this end can never be 1 
attained 

' Strictly speaking, these expressions borrowed from every-day life are 
inexact. No language is descended from another ; French is not descended 
from Latin, for it is impossible to fix any precise moment in history in which 
men ceased to speak Latin and began to speak French. As a matter of fact, 
French is still Latin, though modified from age to age by changes of which 
successive generations had no consciousness. The gap only becomes 
apparent when we contrast two periods separated from one another by a 
long interval. 

s Hence we must avoid the erroneous expression still too often used by 
learners, ** This Latin form cornea from Greek," or ** This Greek form comea 
from Sanskrit." Sanskrit is not the ancestor of the other languages ; it is 
at most their elder brother, and has been subject to quite as many alterations 
as its brothers, if not more. 
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by a tribe about which we do not know enough even to say 
precisely where it originally lived. This pro-ethnic language, 
which can only be restored by a comparison of the different 
grammatical forms which have sprung from it, has received 
the conventional name of the common Indo-European 
language or Parent-speech.^ 

(3) The Indo-European family comprises, in the first place, 
two main divisions: an Asiatic or Aryan branch, and a 
European branch. The essential mark of distinction be- 
tween these two groups lies in the fact that pro-ethnic ^ and 
were preserved without corruption in the European languages, 
whereas in the Asiatic languages they were both confused with 
long or short a. Thus the primitive *bMromes (we bear) is 
represented very exactly by the Greek <t>€poix€s (Doric), but very 
imperfectly by the Sanskrit bhdrdmas. 

(4) I. — The Asiatic^branch in its turn is divided into two 
groups : 

1. Indian group, comprising (a) Sanskrit, which has long 
been a dead language, but is still preserved with jealous care 
in the liturgical schools of the Brahmans, and was early analysed 
by the most minute grammarians that any literature has ever 
known. Its oldest remains (certain hymns of the Veda) may go 
back to the tenth century B.C., or even earlier, (p) Prakrit, or 
more accurately the Prakritic languages, consisting of popular 
dialects which, many centuries before our era, superseded 
Sanskrit in e very-day life. The best known of these is Pali, 
the sacred language of Buddhism, (y) The modem dialects, 
still spoken in many parts of India, such as Hindi, Hindustani, 
Bengali, etc. " 

(5) 2. Iranian group, comprising (a) Zend or Avestic, 
certainly as old as Sanskrit, preserved in the Avesta and other 
sacred books attributed to the legislator Zoroaster, the mythical 
founder of fire worship, (fi) Old Persian, the language of the 
losers of Marathon, of which only a few scanty relics survive 
in some cuneiform inscriptions of the Achsemenid kings, (y) 

I [German philologists generally prefer the term " Indo-Gtermanic " ; 
many English writers use the term " ijyan," or more correctly ** Arian," in 
this sense.] 
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The modem Iranian languages, the most important of which 
is Persian, much corrupted by the introduction of Arabic and 
Turkish words. 

(6) n. — The European branch is divided into seven main 
groups: Armenian, Hellenic, Italic, Celtic, Germanic, Letto- 
Slavonic, and Albanian. The first and last have but recently 
come within the range of Indo-European comparison, and hold 
only a very subordinate position therein. The second and third 
require special consideration. 

(7) 1. At first sight the Hellenic group seems to include 
only one language, Greek, represented in the most ancient 
times by the Homeric poems, of which certain parts at least go 
back to the ninth century B.C. ; in the period which precedes 
and follows the age of Pericles by the brilliant Ionic, Attic, and 
Alexandrian literatures ; in the Middle Ages by the Byzantine 
writers ; at the present day by modem Greek. But it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that all these records belong to a 
single language, or that they each reflect faithfully the current 
speech of the time and country to which they belong. The 
language of the Homeric poems is a purely artificial mixture of 
-Siolic and Ionic forms ; that of the tragedians certainly differs 
greatly from that spoken by the Athenian spectators ; the 
Byzantines wrote in Greek in the same way that the Schoolmen 
wrote in Latin ; and at the present time Greek newspapers are 
written in a language which would be more easily understood by 
Pericles himself than by a contemporary who is at all illiterate. 

The real form assumed by the language at a particular period 
and in a particular part of Greece has fortunately been revealed 
to us by infallible witnesses, namely, inscriptions, which, apart 
from the necessarily limited number of mistakes on the part of 
the writers, give us absolutely accurate information ; from them 
a rich harvest has already been gathered. By the light of 
these sources of information, supplemented by the hints of the 
ancient grammarians, it has become possible to distinguish at 
the outset in the Hellenic unity two groups, which may be 
distinguished by this fundamental difference, that one, the 
Non-Ionic group, always keeps primitive 5, whereas the Ionic 
group changes it to e. Thus, Indo-European *8i8t<Zmi (I place, 
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cf. Lat. stdre) is represented in Doric by wrrdftt, in the Ionic- 
Attic group by tarrjfu.i 

I will mention briefly the dialects which belong to these two 
groups, and their chief surviving monuments. 

(8) A. — The N on- Ionic group comprises : 

(a) The Doric dialects, of which literature furnishes some 
specimens, necessarily more or less corrupt, in the Odes of 
Pindar, the fragments of Alcman (Ijaconian) and other lyric 
writers, the Idylls of Theocritus (Doric, of Sicily), and the 
choruses of Greek tragic and comic poets (very impure Doric). 
These dialects are: (a) Laconian — stela of Damonon, etc., 
various glosses in Hesychius ; still surviving in the dialect called 
Tsaconian. (fi) Doric of Magna Grsecia — tables of Heraclea. 
(y) Messenian — inscription of Andania. (8) Argive. (c) Corin- 
thian. (^) Megarian. (rf) Cretan, known mainly through the 
long and very important inscription recently discovered, called 
the Table of Gortyna. {0) Doric of the islands (Rhodes, etc.). 
(t) Achaean. 

(6) The dialects of Northern Greece, Phocian, Locrian, 
-Sitolian, Acamanian, etc., which had no influence on the 
literary language of Greece. 

(c) Thessalian : little known, some curious peculiarities. 

{d) Elean : inscriptions of Olympia. 

(e) Arcadian-Cyprian, which a considerable amount of 
epigraphical evidence (inscription of Tegea, Table of Idalium) 
justifies us in regarding as a single dialect, in spite of the dis- 
tance and geographical obstacles separating its two varieties. 

(/) Pamphylian (Asia Minor) : very little known. 

{g) Lesbian, the language of the oldest lyric poets, Alcseus 
and Sappho : numerous testimonies of ancient grammarians.* 

(h) Boeotian, which seems to have some affinity to Lesbian. 

* Hence we must not say that ** Doric changes 17 to d," or, worse still, ** to 
a." Doric changes nothing ; corresponding to Attic riOrifUf where the g is 
primitive, it has rlOrifu, On the contrary, Doric keeps unchanged the vowel 
which ordinary Greek has corrupted. 

3 The grammarians invented a linguistic category called "the ^aSolic 
dialect," to which they referred everything that was not Ionic or Doric. If 
this name is to be retained, it must at any rate only be applied to Lesbian, 
Bodotian, and certain forms in the Homeric poems. 
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(9) B. — The Ionic group, which is by far the most im- 
portant from a literary point of view, has only a few varieties. 

(a) First comes the Old Ionic of Asia Minor (Smyrna, 
Chios, etc.), the oldest Greek known, which forms the basis 
of the language of the Homeric poems (at any rate of such as 
have come down to us), and of the epic poems of all his later 
imitators. 

(b) The New Ionic of Asia Minor, as known to us from 
the writings of Herodotus and Hippocrates, seems to differ 
from the preceding dialect only in a few trifling points ; but 
inscriptions prove the existence of more decided differences. 

(c) The Ionic of the islands (Cyclades, Eubcea) seems to be 
the connecting link between the dialects of Asia and Europe. 

{d) The Ionic of Athens, or Attic, differs from ordinary 
Ionic only in one essential point : it keeps or restores primitive 
d after i or p. E,g, Dor. lorrdfUj Ion. and Att. larrffu j Dor. KOfiaj 
lon.-Att. KOfXTf ; but Dor. croKftCa. afiipa '7rpd<r<ra), Ion. <ro<l>[r] "q/Jiiprf 
Trpi^crcrwj Att. a-o<j>ia "^fjiipd wpctTTo). Pure Attic is naturally found 
only in inscriptions, of which a large number have been dis- 
covered ; but the literary language which comes nearest to it 
is that of the comedies of Aristophanes and especially that of 
the dialogues of Plato. 

{e) During the period of Athenian supremacy, the poli- 
tical influence of Athens caused the Attic dialect to spread 
throughout all .Greece, and this expansion gave birth to an 
artificial language, the Koivrf SioAc/cros, which served as a common 
bond between all parts of the Hellenic world, and from the 
time of Alexander began to supersede the local dialects.^ The 
K01V17, with the exception of a few sounds or forms exclusively 
confined to the language of Athens {tt for a-a-j etc.), is essentially 
identical with Attic. This is the language taught by our 
ordinary grammars. It is the language in general use by prose 
writers subsequent to the age of Pericles, so far, that is, as 
they do not, like Lucian, affect to imitate Attic; it was con- 

^ In the same way, from the time that France became united under one 
monarchy, the language of the centre (He-de-France, OrlSanais, and Tou- 
rame) having become the only literary and official language, gradually super- 
seded Picardian, Norman, Burgundian, Provencal, and other provincial 
dialects. 
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tinned in Byzantine and still survives in contemporary Greek. 
But the dialects long maintained themselves by its side or 
beneath its surface, and during this long period they no doubt 
introduced into it a certain number of forms which helped 
to modify it. At least one of these dialects, the Laconian, has 
survived up to our own day, being continued in the mountain 
dialect called Tsaconian. 

(id) 2. The chief representative of the Italic group is 
Latin, of which the earliest known record ^ (the extremely 
obscure Duenos inscription,^ recently discovered) goes back 
to the fourth century B.C. Owing to the conquests of Rome, 
Latin, which was originally the dialect of a small town in 
Latium, spread over Europe and Africa, and under the form of 
Portuguese, Spanish, Proven9al, French, Rhsetian, and Italian, 
is still spoken throughout all Western Europe, while in the 
valley of the Lower Danube it is represented by Roumanian. 

At first sight the unity of the Italic group seems greater than 
that of the Hellenic ; but this is a mere illusion, arising from 
the fact that only one of the Italic dialects, so far as we know, 
attained the rank of a literary language, the others being 
known only to the student of inscriptions. As a matter of 
fact, several languages were spoken in Italy, namely, going 
from north to south : 

A. — Cisalpine Grallic, of the same family as Transalpine 
Gallic, belongs to the Celtic groups. 

B. — Etruscan, the language of a brilliant civilization which 
Roman barbarism destroyed, survives in numerous inscriptions, 
of which at present only the spelling can be deciphered, the 
meaning remaining unknown. . It is however becoming more 

^ The Song of the Arval Brothers is generally given as snoh. This song is 
certainly very old ; bat the text in our possession was only written in a.d. 
218, by some one who did not understand it in the least. The epitaphs of 
the Scipios are more than a century later than the Duenos inscription, and 
accordingly are more intelligible. The Senatus consultum de BacchanalibuSy 
a long and interesting document, is still later. 

^ [For an account of this inscription see a paper by the translator in the 
Transactions of the Oxford Philological Society for 1888-9 (Clarendon Press, 
1889), where allusion is also made to a Praenestine inscription since dis- 
covered, and thought by Biloheler to be still older. Cf . Journal of Philology 
XYi. 196.] 
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« 

and more probable that Etniscan, so far from belonging to the 
Italic group, is not even an Indo-European language at all. 

C. — Umbrian, an Italic dialect spoken in the plateau of 
the Apennines, is known chiefly from the Eugubine Tables, the 
mutilated remains of a great liturgical code, which have for 
the most part been translated. • 

D. — The dialects of Central Italy, occupying an intermediate 
place between Umbrian and Latin (Picenian, Sabine, Pelignian, 
Marsian, Volscian, JEquian, Faliscan, etc.), are still almost 
unknown. The essential characteristic of all these dialects, 
which is observable also to a less extent in popular Latin, is 
the weakening and loss of final syllables, which were preserved 
in classical Latin; e.g.Vmb, pihaz=pidtu8 or katel = catulus 
already has quite the appearance of a word belonging to one of 
the Romance Janguages. 

E. — Latin is revealed to us in its minutest details by an 
abundant literature, extending over eight or nine centuries, by 
a large number of inscriptions from all parts of the Roman 
world, and by the numerous testimonies of grammarians. The 
Romance languages and the excavations at Pompeii enable us 
even to penetrate the secrets of spoken or popular Latin. 

F. — Oscan, or the Osco-Samnite group (Southern Italy), is 
only represented by about 200 inscriptions, of which two only, 
the Cippus of Abella and the Table of Bantia, are of any length. 

It was formerly supposed that there was a closer connexion 
between the Hellenic and Italic groups than between these 
and the other groups, and hence it was assumed that within the 
main Indo-European unity there was a secondary Grseco-Latin 
unity. This view is now generally abandoned ; possibly it may 
be revived some day. However this may be, that which cannot 
be asserted of Greek and Latin is certainly true of Latin and 
Celtic, and very probably of German and Slavonic also. 

(ii) 3. The Celtic group comprises (a) In antiquity, 
Gallic, the language of the ancient inhabitants of France, 
which, after Caesar's conquests, fell into disuse, and became so 
completely forgotten that, with the exception of a few words 
borrowed by Latin, it has left no trace of its existence save 
about thirty mutilated inscriptions, which can only be imper- 
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fectly translated, (fi) In the Middle Ages (from tlie eighth cen- 
tury), Old Irish and Cymric, which possessed a literature, still 
partially preserved, (y) At the present time several dialects, 
such as Gaelic (Scotland), Erse (Ireland), Cymric (Wales), and 
Breton (extreme west of Brittany). 

(12) 4. The Germanic group is divided into four secondary 
groups : (a) Gothic, which has long been a dead language, but 
is known to us by a translation of the Bible, made by Bishop 
Ulfilas in the fourth century. {/S) Norse, which still extends 
over all the extreme north of Europe (Icelandic, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Danish), (y) Low German, represented at the present 
time by Flemish, Dutch, Low German (dialects of northern 
Germany), and English (called Anglo-Saxon up to the twelfth cen- 
tury); the vocabulary of English however has been much altered 
by the introduction of French words, imported by the Norman 
conquerors. (8) High German, the language of Central Europe 
(Germany, nearly the whole of Switzerland, and the German 
districts of Austria), is distinguished, according to its age, 
as Old High German (eighth century). Middle High German 
twelfth century), and Modem High German (sixteenth century). 
Its oldest document, the Nibelungen-lied, belongs, in its present 
form, to the twelfth century. 

(13) The Letto-Slavonic group is divided in the first 
place into Lettic and Slavonic. ' The Lettic or Baltic divi- \ 
sion consists of three languages (Lithuanian, Lettish, and Old 
Prussian) ; of these the last is extinct, and' the two others, 
having no distinct nationality to support them, are already on 
the road to extinction. In spite of this however, and of the 
fact that Lettic is only known to us in its modem form, it is 

a most valuable aid to the study of Indo-European philology. 
The Slavonic branch is represented in the Middle Ages by Old 
Slavonic or Old Bulgarian, an ecclesiastical language, of which 
one of the oldest records is the celebrated Gospel of Ostromir 
(ninth century).^ At the present time it is represented through- 

' This is the date of the translation into Old Slavonic, but the manuscript 
itself only belongs to the eleventh century. Other documents, including the 
gospel known as Codex Zographensis, now hold a higher place in the esti- 
mation of students of Slavonic. 
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out the whole eastern half of Europe by Russian and Polish, in 
part of the south-east by the languages of the South Slavonic 
countries bordering on Turkey or forming part of the Austrian 
empire (Bulgarian, Servian, Croatian, Slovenian, Bosnian, Dal- 
matian, etc.), and it even penetrates to Bohemia, right in the 
centre of Europe (Czech and Moravian). All the Slavonic 
dialects have striking points of resemblance to one another, 
which greatly facilitate their study. 

(14) Before approaching the comparative study of Greek and 
Latin, it seemed advisable to assign them their proper place 
in the family of languages to which they belong. But the con- 
sideration of the various European and Asiatic languages 
mentioned above does not fall within the narrow range of 
the present work ; at the most, they can only be occasionally 
referred to for the sake of some simple and striking illus- 
tration. Even the Hellenic and Italic dialects can only occupy 
a very subordinate position in this grammar, which is con- 
cerned primarily with the Greek icotvi/ and with classical Latin. 

(15) The grammar of any single language, viewed by itself, 
includes four divisions : Phonology, or the study of sounds ; 
Etymology, or the study of the formation of words ; Mor- 
phology, or the study of grammatical forms (declension and 
conjugation) ; and lastly Syntax, or the study of the way in 
which these forms are employed and grouped together in sen- 
tences. Such also are the objects of comparative grammar, 
and* such ought to be the plan of this book. But comparative 
syntax cannot yet be regarded as a science ; and, moreover, a 
complete treatment of it would require a volume as bulky. as 
the other three parts put together ; hence it must be laid aside 
for the present. Moreover phonology, etymology, and morpho- 
logy form a homogeneous whole, which can be treated quite 
satisfactorily by itself. 



FIRST PART. 

PHONOLOGY. 

(i6) By Grseco-Latin phonology is meant the study of 
the Greek and Latin sounds,^ and of their regular 
relations to one another. 

The first thing necessary, in order to obtain an accurate view 
of the sounds of a language, is to think of them as they are or 
were actually pronounced, and not merely as they appear when 
viewed through the distorting medium of writing. Writing, 
even supposing it were strictly phonetic, must always be a some- 
what clumsy representation of the extremely delicate and varied 
mechanism of human speech. But, as a matter of fact, writing 
never is phonetic ; for, being fixed at a time when a certain 
pronunciation was current, the spelling remains unchanged long 
after the pronunciation has been altered.^ For example, the 
French word loi seems to contain a diphthong ; and it does, but 
not the one indicated by the spelling, for the word is not pro- 
nounced Toy, but lioa.^ Jn other words, the semivowel, which 
is really not I but Uj^ precedes, instead of following, the prin 
cipal vowel, which is really not o but a. No representation 
could be more inexact. In the word autre there is no diphthong 
at all (the word having long ceased to be pronounced awtre), 

1 [Here and in similar cases the author uses the word pTion^m^, which 
he prefers as being more definite than ** sound," the word generally adopted 
by English writers.] 

' Thus English was formerly pronounced as it was written ; but, while 
many changes have been made in its pronunciation, its spelling has re- 
mained almost the same. Hence the result which is so confusing to the 
beginner. 

^ y« German J [or English y in yonder]; to ■» English id [in wake] or 
French ou in out. These sounds are not Vowels, but consonants. 

* The sign u always represents English oo^ French ou and Germa.TL\i.« 

11 
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but a simple vowel 0, wrongly represented by the combination 
au. Similar anomalies occur in the French combinations ou, eu, 
an (nasal vowel), and indeed very frequently in all languages. 

Phonetics, thus understood, must evidently form the founda- 
tion of all comparative grammar. For what right should we 
have to identify any two forms whatsoever, even forms approach- 
ing so closely to one another as ^cpw and/er5, except on the 
ground of having proved by a sufficient number of probable 
instances, that they correspond, sound for sound, to one another ; 
in other words, that the Greek <^, c, p, and w, and the Latin 
/, Sf r, and 5, are respectively the representatives and actual 
Successors of the hh, S, r, and of the Indo-European word 
*bh^rd, which has been restored in accordance with the con- 
verging testimony of the different languages of the family? 
In this respect a scientific system of phonetics wiU arrive at 
conclusions that must seem startling to the uninitiated. In 
etymology, it will separate two words apparently identical ; e.g, 
German feuer and French feu, of which the first corresponds 
to Greek wvp, and the second to Latin fdcum : ^ while, on the 
other hand, it will identify two words which otherwise no one 
would ever dreaming of connecting; e.g, French larme and 
English tear, which only differ in respect of an additional 
suffix in French.2 The same is the case in morphology. What 
forms could be more alike than 'trarpl and patrl ? And yet these 
two forms are quite distinct, as is sufficiently proved in the 
eyes of the phonetician by the difference of quantity in the t, 
which in Greek is short and in Latin long. On the other hand, 
vvKTa and noctem are one and the same word, for in the Greek 
a there is latent the same nasal which is pronounced in Latin. 
In this more than in any other branch of knowledge we must 
be distrustful of appearances. 

(17) There is still however a further requisite. An in- 
definite series of parallel instances would not justify us in 
asserting the equivalence of two sounds, except on one f unda- 

1 In the same way the Latin word corresponding to (German haben [Eng. 
have] is rather capio than habeo. 

' From Indo-European *dakru arose, on the one hand, Latin lacru(-ma)t 
on the other, Gk)thio tayr and Anglo-Saxon tar, tedr. 
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mental condition, the physiological possibility of the changes 
which have produced them. Every phonetic change, in fact, 
such as that which has transformed Latin k to S^ in French 
cheval = cdbdUum, presupposes a series of innumerable uncon- 
scious changes, which are so imperceptible that neither speaker 
nor hearer has any suspicion of them at the moment when they 
take place. For example, Picardian, which is less corrupted 
than French, has not gone beyond the stage of A: in kevd^ 
cheval. The origin of the latter form is probably as follows : 
the tongue was slightly shifted, and came in contact with a 
part of the palate not so far back as the place affected by the 
pronunciation of simple A;, and so there arose between the con- 
sonant and the vowel a hardly perceptible palatal sound, which 
may be approximately represented by y, kyS, This sound in 
its turn reacted upon the consonant ; and so the group became 
approximately tyS^ from which it is but a very short step to t§^^ 
as may be seen by experiment. It is thus, for example, that 
Swedish pronounces the syllable which it still spells kj'6 ; and 
this is the stage which has been reached by a northern variety 
of Picardian, the dialect of Tourcoing. If now the initial t 
becomes merged and lost in the hissing sound of the following 
consonant, we arrive at the present French form Sevdl, Of 
course the stages indicated above are only halting-places, as it 
were ; between each of them it would be easy to distinguish 
further intermediate stages, which might be represented by the 

symbols Ar^, Arg, k^ ^n+u^yu ^2/2 ^n+D and so on. 

Unless we were able to restore some such series in thought, 
it would be quite impossible to conceive and consequently to 
admit scientifically most phonetic phenomena; it is only on 
this condition that they admit of being reduced to laws, under- 
standing by law the expression of the constant and invariable 
reproduction of a particular phonetic phenomenon during one 
of the stages in the development of a given language. Pho- 
netic laws, resting thus on the double basis of the history 
of language and physiology, may be truly said, at any rate from 
the standpoint of the method of comparative philology, to have 

' This symbol represents English sh^ French ch^ GenxLVOL %c\>.« 
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no exceptions ; for, when once a law has been discovered, 
to admit by the side of it or beneath it isolated facts supposed 
to have escaped its action would be ta fall again, in spite of 
oneself, into the well-worn rjit of arbitrary etymologies.^ 

Since phonetic laws are primarily physiological, it is im- 
possible to enter on even a cursory examination of them with- 
out some knowledge of the physiology of the vocal organs. 

1 Hence we mnst avoid snoh phrases as ** In Latin s between two vowels 
often becomes r.'' A phonetic law either exists or does not exist ; there 
is no other alternative. If Latin 8 between vowels becomes r, it does so 
always. If it sometimes seems to have remained unchanged, we must seek 
the reason of this apparent retention. This kind of investigation has already 
been carried very far, and we shall see many instances of it. [Cf . p. 76, note.] 



CHAPTER L 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PHONETICS. 

Section I, 

THE VOCAL APPARATUS AT REST. 

(i8) Like every wind-instrumeiit, the vocal apparatus may 
be said to consist of a pair of bellows, emitting a current of 
air ; a sonorous tube, into which the current of air, more or 
less impeded in its way, enters in vibrations ; and of a sound- 
ing-board, by contact with which the volume of the sound is 
increased. 

The bellows are the lungs. As they can only supply air 
during the process of expiration, the moments of inspiration 
are intervals of rest, such as are denoted by punctuation. 
There are not, at any rate in the languages with which we are 
concerned, any inspiratory sounds. 

The air expired, escaping through the bronchi and the wind- 
pipe, reaches the larynx, which is at the upper end of the 
windpipe. The gristly protuberance of the larynx can be 
easily felt on the throat, and by watching its motion during the 
process of speaking a very rough idea may be formed of 
the mechanism of speech. The larynx in its turn opens into 
the pharynx by a round aperture called the glottis, the upper 
margins of which, called vocal chords, are hard and elastic, and, 
by contracting, are able to oppose an obstacle to the current of 
air, and to vibrate while it is passing through. 

The sounding-board consists of the double cavity of the mouth 
and nostrils. The shape and size of this cavity may vary, 
in such a way as to modify the sound emitted through the 
glottis, under the influence of three chief factors : 

1. The elasticity of the inner and outer walls of thA \s^^x:^Oo.^ 

15 
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which can be made longer by being narrowed and shorter by 
being widened. 

2. The action of the soft palate {velum palati). In front, 
that is, for two-thirds of their extent, the nose and mouth are 
completely isolated from one another by the bony arch of the 
palate ; but from the pharynx to the nasal cavities there is a 
passage, which can however be closed by means of a fleshy and 
movable prolongation of the palate, called very appropriately 
the " veil of the palate." When, the mouth being at rest, the 
veil falls like a loose curtain, the two cavities are in free 
communication with one another ; but when it rises and rests 
on the back part of the pharynx, it isolates the nasal cavities, 
and so renders the whole upper half of the sounding-board 
ineffective. The soft palate has a small continuation, of the 
shape of a grape, called the uvula, which has a share in the 
production of speech {infra 21). 

3. The extreme mobility of the tongue, which by resting 
successively against the soft palate, the back, middle, or front 
part of the palatal arch, the gums, the teeth, etc., is capable of 
producing an infinite variety of modifications in the shape of 
the mouth and its mode of opening. 

The sounding board reflects, increases, and varies the 
musical sounds emitted through the glottis; but, besides 
these, the movements of the tongue and lips produce noises, 
which may be either momentary and explosive, when the 
mouth opens or shuts suddenly, or continuous and frica- 
tive, when the mouth being almost closed only allows the 
air to escape at any point through a very narrow passage. 
The musical sounds are the vowels. The noises, whether 
accompanied or not by voice produced in the glottis, are the 
consonants. 

Section II. 

THE vocal apparatus IN ACTION. 

(ig) 1. Before coming into action, the vocal apparatus is in 
the position assumed during deep thought or tranquil sleep; 
the mouth being very slightly open, the soft palate lowered, the 
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tongue resting flat on the bottom of the mouth, and the glottis 
permitting the air to pass through it without any obstacle. 
Neither sound nor noise can then be produced, except that 
during the moments of expiration, a gentle current of air 
passes through, which contains in itself the potential utterance 
of a vowel.1 This is the inaudible sound which in certain 
modes of writing is represented by a particular symbol, the 
Greek soft breathing, the French and Spanish h. If the air 
is expired with more energy and a certain amount of effort, 
we have the German or English /i, very improperly called 
aspirated. 

2. The organs being in the first position, the soft palate is 
raised and cuts off all communication with the nasal cavities ; 
at the same time the vocal chords contract and vibrate. In 
this way a pure or oral vowel is produced, a, z, w, etc. 

3. If the vibration takes place without the soft palate being 
raised, the vowel is sounded in both cavities at the same time,^ 
and so we obtain a nasalized vowel, written in French an, 
in, WTi, etc. 

4. If the mouth, when in the third position, is closed by 
means of the lips or the tongue at any point, then the air 
expired being only able to escape by the nostrils, no oral 
vowel can be produced. The result is a nasal sound, m, n, 
etc. 

5.3 The open mouth lets the current of air pass through ; 
but its passage is impeded by an elastic obstacle, which it dis- 
places, and which returns to its original position with a rapid 
alternate quivering or trilling sound. This sound is a trilled 
r, of which there are several varieties, distinguished according 
to the different organs employed in producing them. 

6. The mouth is open, but the tongue completely obstructs 

1 That is, supposing the position to remain unchanged, then, as soon as 
ibe vocal chords vibrate, a vowel will be heard. 

3 This can easily be proved by experiment. A looking-glass placed in 
front of the mouth and nostrils and protected by a screen against the breath 
of the mouth, remains clear after the pronunciation of o, but not after the 
pronunciation of the nasalized vowel on. 

' In this and all the following positions, the soft palate is raised, and 
consequently the nasal cavity plays no part in the production of sound, 
except in the case of persons who speak through the nose. 
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the middle part of it, leaving only the two sides free; the 
current of air, being thus impeded, is obliged to split itself 
up into two portions in order to find an outlet, and vibrates 
while forcing a passage for itself in the narrow space between 
the cheeks and teeth. This is the lateral trill I, 

These two trills, or liquids, may be either accompanied 
or not by a very slight vibration of the vocal chords. In the 
first case, which is far the commonest, they are called voiced 
or sonorous; the second case, that of surd or voiceless 
liquids, is illustrated by Greek initial p, and by an I occurring 
in the Slavonic languages. 

It is now time to ask whether' the different sounds corre- 
sponding to positions 4, 5, and 6 are consonants or vowels. We 
know they are usually called consonants, and they really 
appear to be so in combinations like admits nostril^ outlet, where 
they have a vowel to support thetn. But let us compare, for 
example, the word outlet with kettle } both are evidently dis- 
syllables, and are felt by the speaker to be so. In the former 
word the vowel of the second syllable is a short e ; what is it 
in the latter? It is not a short e, for nobody pronounces 
the word as kettSl ; the I is rather pronounced with a short 
and trilling lateral sound, which by itself fills the whole syl- 
lable, viz. ket}. In Other wOrds, in English kettle j German 
mittelf etc., the I acts the part of a vowel. The same is the 
case with r ; an exactly corresponding trilling sound occurs, 
for example, in German 8chwe8ter and Frencti arhre, which, 
though evidently a dissyllable, is nOt pronounced arbrS or arMr, 
but rather arbr ; that is, the r here becomes a vowel. This 
I and r are called sonant liquids, and are both very common 
in German final syllables. German and English also supply 
many examples of Vocalic or sonant nasals ; thus a sonant ^i 
occurs in English haven, German hafen, pronounced respec- 
tively, hdvTf,, hdfy] a sonant m in English fathom, seldom, 
pronounced fathm, seldm, etc. To sum up, the nasals and 
liquids are both consonants and vowels: consonants 
when they are supported by a vowel ; vowels generally when- 
ever they support another consonant, and particularly when 
they occur between two consonants. 
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7. If the mouth, when closed at any point, is opened sud- 
denly in order to let the current of air escape, or if, on the 
other hand, being already opened in order to pronounce a 
vowel, it then, by being closed completely at any point, sud- 
denly arrests the current of air, the result is a pure noise, which 
forms what is called an explosive or implosive momentary 
consonant.^ K this noise is not accompanied by voice in the 
glottis, the consonant is called surd [or voiceless], k,t,p'j 
if however, while the current of air is passing through, there 
is a slight contraction of the glottis, together with a vibration 
of the vocal chords, the consonant becomes sonorous ^ [or 
voiced], gj eZ, b. 

8. Lastly, if the mouth, instead of being completely closed 
and then opened wide, is obstructed at any point, in such a 
way as to allow the expiratory current to escape only through 
a narrow opening in the centre, the air passes between the 
edges of this opening with a noise of friction which constitutes 
a continuant, spirant, or fricative consonant. Accord- 
ing as it is or is not accompanied by glottal vibration, this 
consonant likewise is called voiceless, s,/; or voiced, 0, v* 

To sum up then, leaving out of consideration the simple act 
of expiration (1), all the expiratory sounds may be divided into 
three groups: vowels (2 and 3), consonant-vowels (4, 5, 
and 6), and simple consonants (7 and 8). These must now 
be examined in more detail. 

1 Thus, in a group like appa, the two p^B being pronouDced, the first is 
closed or implosive, tbe second explosive. In the corresponding group abbUf 
the closing and explosion are slighter, but equally perceptible. 

2 The reader may prove by experiment the existence of this unconscious 
vibration of the glottis which accompanies the articulation of the consonants 
wrongly called "soft.'* First practise the pronunciation of j9 or 6 by mere 
explosion, without letting auy vowel follow them. This result attained, if 
you pronounce p, at the same time closing the ears tight, no sound will be 
heard ; whereas, if you go on to pronounce &, you will be conscious of an 
intense rumbling sound. This is the vibration of the vocal chords, which 
penetrates into the ear through the internal auditoiy meatus. Certain 
ethnic groups however pronounce the voiced consonants almost without 
voice ; this is the case with South German and Alsatian d and 6, which to a 
French ear sound like t and p. 
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Section m. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SOUNDS. 

§ 1. Voioels. 

(20) 1» Oral Vowels. The two opposite poles of vocalism 
are i [Eng. ee in feet], which is essentially the high-toned 
vowel, and u [Eng. oo], which is essentially the low-toned 
vowel. In prohoTincing i, the larynx rises and the corners of 
the mouth are widened in such a way as to give to the sonorous 
tube the least length possible ; whereas, in pronouncing t^ the 
larynx is lowered,^ and the lips are thrust forward, so that the 
length becomes as great as possible. Between these two lies 
the vowel of equilibrium, a [Eng. a iafatJie^'], the sound which 
is produced when, the organs being in a position of rest,^ the 
soft palate is raised and the glottis begins to vibrate. 

Between these three chief notes of the vocalic scale there is 
naturally room for a large number of intermediate soimds ; thus 
we ascend from a to i through open e (French d [approidmately 
English ai in air] ) and close e (French ^) ; and again we descend 
from a to t^ through open o (Fr. homme [approximately Eng. 
in hot]) and close o (Fr. eau). The o sounds and the e 
sounds in their turn have, as intermediate sounds, respectively 
the German 6* (Fr. eu) and the French e mute. Lastly, if the 
larynx takes the position required for i, while the lips are 
placed in the position required for u, we shall hear the mixed 
sound represented by German U or French u. 

2. Nasalized Vowels. To each oral vowel there neces- 
sarily corresponds a nasalized, vowel. Thus, if we pronounce a 
without raising the soft palate, the result is the two nasals 
in the French word enfant. The most common instances 
besides this are en (of pa^en, often written in in French), onj 
and un (French), corresponding respectively to ^, d, and 0. But 
languages rich in nasals, Portuguese for example, possess many 
others. 

> These movements may be verified by placing the finger on the pro- 
tuberance of the larynx whilst uttering these two sounds alternately with 
some energy. « Supra 19, 1. 
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3. Diphthongs. Diphthongs are often defined as the meet- 
ing of two vowels in one syllable ; but this definition is faulty, 
for two real vowels must necessarily form two syllables, sepa- 
rated from one another by the smooth breathing, which, as we 
have seen, precedes the utterance of every vowel. This is 
the case with the two vowels of the English word poet If the 
soft breathing is absent, as in the English interjection aye, 
the second sound is not and cannot be a vowel ; it is only a 
consonant of a particular kind, which rests upon the preceding 
vowel, and, in order to recall its vocalic origin, is often called 
a semi-vowel. 

Every vowel may become a semivowel, with the single ex- 
ception of a, the utterance of which is inseparable from the 
smooth breathing. But it is especially the two extremes of 
the vocalic scale, i and w, which are liable to this change ; their 
semi-vowels will be represented by y and w. The semi-vowel 
of U can easily be perceived in the French words luij pluie. 
The semi-vowels of e and o approximate respectively to those 
of i and u.^ 

It will be seen then that we must carefully distinguish real 
diphthongs, which are composed of a vowel and a semi- 
vowel, ay, or of a semi- vowel and a vowel, i/a, joined 
together in one syllable, and false diphthongs, which only appear 
such in consequence of the way in which they are written, and 
which in reality are simple vowels. In French the groups 
au and ou are diphthongs only to the eye ; they represent the 
vowels 6 (close) and u. So also in Greek we shall see that 
av was a diphthong, but ov a vowel. 

4. Long and Short Vowels. Every vowel, whether oral, 
nasalized, or in a diphthong, may either be uttered very quickly 
or prolonged during the whole of a single expiration; hence 
an indefinite number of degrees of quantity, which may easily 
be observed in language, whether spoken or sung. For the 
sake of simplicity, grammarians have reduced these varieties 
to two, long and short, (Z, d, and have also agreed to regard the 
duration of a long vowel as about twice that of a short one. ^ 

^ Thus the word seau [bucket] (a dissyllable with close e), which has become 
inFrenok the monosyllable sd (dose d), is pronounced syd in certain diaUQt&« 
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§ 2. Consanant-VatoeU. 

(21) 1. Liquids.^ We may distingniBh essentially three 
kinds of r, according as the quivering obstacle which produces 
it consists of the upper margin of the glottis, the uvula, or the 
tip of the tongue. Glottal r, unknown to the cultivated lan- 
guages of Europe, is very common in Arabic, and is heard also, 
though in a very impure form, in the pronunciation of those 
persons who have iv tendency to *' burring." The second, 
uvular r, is that of northeni French ; in southern French it 
is replaced by lingual r, which is also the only kind known 
in Italian and Spanish. 

There are also several kinds of I] but this distinction is 
much less important, 

2. Nasals. We have seen that the nasals are pronounced 
with the mouth closed. Now the place of closure may be 
situated at any point whatever in the cavity of the mouth, 
from the soft palate to the lips. If the tongue rests against 
the soft palate {velum pcUati) or the palatal arch, the sound 
is called velar o^ palatal fi, ; thi3 is the ng of English and 
German final syllables, often called also guttural n. If the 
tongue closes the mouth at the level of the sockets (alveoli) 
of the upper teeth, we hear the ordinary or alveolar n. If 
the closure takes place in front by means of the joined lips, 
we have the labial rn. 

When used as vowels^ the liquids and nasals may be long 
or short, just Jike the ordinary vowels. 

§ 3. Consonants. 

(22) 1. Explosives.' The closure of the mouth which 
is necessary for the production of a voiced or voiceless ex- 
plosive may likewise be velar, palatal, ' dental, or labial. 
Hence four groups of consonants, which include also several 
subordinate groups.^ The first two groups are often united 

1 [Fr. vibrantes (trills) ; I and r are asually classed as liquids by English 
writers.] 

3 [Fr. momentan^es (momentary) ; called *< explosives *' by many English 
and German writers, "stops/* ** mates" or ** checks** by others.] 

' Cacuminals (the tongae turned up against the top of the palate), 
dorsals (the back of the tongue resting against the front part of the palate), 
alveolars, interdentals, etc. [English t is rather cacuminal, French t alveolar.] 
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tinder the less precise appellation of gutturals: the velar 
gutturals, Qy gy are those heard in the English words cool, 
good, and especially in the German kuh (cow); the palatals, 
Ac, g, are those heard in the English key, gift. The dentals, 
t, dj and the labials, jp, 6, require no explanation. 

2. Spirants.^ The following are the most common spirants 
(taking them in order according to the position of the half- 
opened aperture through which the air passes): (a) the 
voiceless velar, German ch in dcLch, noch; (b) the voiceless 
palatal, German ch in ichy blech ; (c) the voiceless and voiced 
cacuminals (French ch and j [approximately English sh and 8 
in pleasure]), denoted respectively by S and z ; (d) the voice- 
less and voiced dentals, or rather alveolars, 8 and z; (e) the 
voiceless and voiced interdentals, English th hard and soft; 
(/) the two labials, / and v. 

3. Modifications of the Consonants. The two chief 
possible modifications of the consonants are aspiration and 
mouillement [or palatalization.] 

A. — Aspiration affects scarcely any but the momentary 
consonants. It consists in the explosion being more energetic, 
and accompanied by the forcible expiration ^ which we have 
designated by h; hence the consonants of this class are 
denoted by qh, kh, th, ph (voiceless), gh, gh, dh, bh (voiced). 
German initial k is the best example that can be given of an 
aspirated explosive ; b. qh is heard in kuh, & kh in kind (child). 

When the explosion of the explosive melts gradually into 
the expiratory breath which follows it, the two sounds end by 
coalescing into one, that is to say, into the corresponding con- 
tinuant or spirant. Thus the transition is easy from ph to /, 
from th to the alveolar or interdental sibilant ; and the German 
qh in kuh has become a velar spirant in the Swiss dialects. 

B. — Mouillement, a phenomenon easier to reproduce than to 
define, may modify not only all the momentary and continuant 

1 [Fr. eontiwiea (continuous) ; usually called " spirants " or " fricatives '^ 
by English philologists.] 

' Thus for these consonants also the term '* aspirate " is very inappro- 
priate (see above, 19, 1) ; but this terminology being consecrated by usage 
will be retained. 
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consonants, but also the nasals and liquids. The French I 
mouille in the word fiUe is well known ; n mouill6 occurs in 
the word digne. The other consonants showing mouillement 
are most frequently met with in Hungarian and the languages 
allied to it, but may also be found elsewhere ; it was, as we 
have seen above (17), a k mouill6, written ky^ which served as 
an intermediate stage between cdbdUum and cTieval. As a 
general rule the mouill6 sound is accompanied by a slight 
dorsal articulation. ^ 

Having settled these preliminaries, we are now in a position 
to begin an historical study of Greek and Latin sounds ; we 
shall examine in succession the vowels, semi-vowels, and diph- 
thongs, the consonant-vowels, the consonants, the effects of 
combinations of vowels and consonants, and lastly the tonic 
accent. 

* A very minute study of this pbeuomenon has ?ery recently appeared in 
Kuhn's Zeitschrift (xxix. 1). 



CHAPTER n, 

OR^CO-LiTIN VOCALISM. 

Section I. 

VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS VIEWED SEPARATELY IN 

EACH LANGUAGE. 

§ 1. Greek. 

(23) 1, Vowels, — Greek possesses five short vowels, a, c, i, 
o, V, and a correspouding number of long vowels,- d, -q,- 1, w, v. 
To these must be added, as will be seen later on, the two 
false -diphthongs « and ov. 

The pronunciation of a and i, long or short, presents no diffi- 
culty ; € and o were close ^ and 6 ; w probably a Very open 6. 
There is no controversy except as to 17 and v. 

The -q of modem Greek is an i ; but there i^ no doubt that 
this pronunciation does not represent that of the ancients. 
The fact that -q was always regarded as the long vowel corre- 
sponding to €, the Latin transliteration of 77 by e,^ the syllable 
Prjj which in a verse of the comedian Cratinus represents the 
bleating of sheep, and other arguments besides^ justify us in 
asserting that, at any rate up to the classical period, -q was 
equivalent to a more or- less open ^. It is possible however 
that in popular pronunciation itacism crept in pretty early ; 
but it does not appear to have finally prevailed until the 
beginning of the Byzantine period. 

The same is the case with v, which is likewise an i in 
modem Greek. We shall see that v is the regular represen- 
tative of Indo-European u ; this is a presumption in favour 

1 The transliteration by i belongs to the periol of the Bpre&d ol <3\:Lt\v 
tianity, of which populsLr Greek was essentially the medium. 

25 
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of a very old pronunciation u, which was perhaps that of the 
Homeric age, and certainly that of several dialects, as is 
proved by the dialectical representation of this vowel by ov ; 
€,g, Boeotian ov/acs (you)=v/x€Z9, Laconian funxriSSei^ (he speaks) 
— *fivOLi€i, It is by u also that Latin represents the v of its 
oldest Greek loan-words, which were borrowed from the Doric 
dialects of Magna Grsecia; e.g. filcu8 = Kl>vK09, purpilra = 
7rop<l>vpa, But later, in the Augustan age, when it borrowed 
Words from the Koivrjy it also introduced into its alphabet a 
new symbol, y, meant to represent v, which shows that the 
Latin alphabet possessed no letter that could serve to repre- 
sent exactly the Greek vowel as pronounced at that period. 
Now the sound which was then non-existent in Latin was 11. 
Hence we must infer that the old u had in the classical period 
become U, and so the correct pronunciation of v is that of 
French u. From this intermediate stage it passed to its 
present pronunciation of i. 

It is possible that Greek had some nasalized vowels, and 
some dialects certainly possessed them ; but as they are not 
distinguished in writing, it is impossible to determine precisely 
their pronunciation. 

(24) 2. Diphthongs. — Greek writing represents a very large 
number of real or apparent diphthongs. By far the most., 
important are those in which the vowel comes first,* among j 
which we may distinguish the series with the semi-vowel t and ^ 
that with the semi-vowel v, 

A. — Series at, ct, ot — dt, lyi, wi, 

at and ot are in modern Greek simple vowels, e and i ; but 
this pronunciation is late, as is shown by the mere fact 
of their transliteration in Latin by ae and oe, which in the 
Augustan age still represented real diphthongs, e.g. in the 
borrowed words aetJier and poena. We shall not be f ar V 
wrong then in pronouncing distinctly ay and oy. 

6t in modem Greek is also an i ; but beneath this uniformity ; 
of spelling and pronunciation are concealed two quite distinct 
sounds: (1) a diphthong «, which came from Indo-European 
ey {X€iirii)=*UyqO) or from the Hellenic contraction of c + t 

1 This pronunciation still remains in Tsaconian. s Cf. supra 20, 8. 
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(iroXci=ToXci), and must, at any rate originally, have been 
prononnced ey / and (2) a simple close 5, produced by the con- 
traction of two c's (^'X€t=^tX€€, imperative) or by "compensa- 
tory lengthening" (rii^cts = *Ti^€rr9, in/ra 47 C). The first ct 
however also became a vowel at an early period, and its 
transliteration in Latin, which varies between e and I, jEnHas, 
Tlresias^ shows the undecided character of the pronunciation 
of this false diphthong. 

The diphthongs with a long vowel, dt, lyt, ou, underwent a 
peculiar treatment. The y was probably still pronounced in 
the time of Homer, and even later ; for the Greek rpaywSd?, 
borrowed at an early date by the Latins, was spelt by them 
tragoedus^ whereas /icAxoSid, borrowed later, was transcribed 
melodia. However this may be, in the classical period the 
semi-vowel was no longer pronounced, or scarcely so ; whence 
the custom of representing it in inscriptions only by a small 
symbol written close to the long vowel (i adscript, e.g. Hi). 
Our typography has replaced it by the i subscript, a, t/, w, a 
mode of writing borrowed from the Greek manuscripts of 
the Middle Ages. 

B. — Series av, cv, ov — dv, lyv, wv. 

Each of these groups must be pronounced as if it consisted 
of a vowel + t(7, almost like the German au [English oic]. 
Their transliteration in Latin and elsewhere {aorov for avrov 
and ^eoyciv for ^cvyctv in various inscriptions) puts this point 
beyond doubt in the case of av, cv, and the corresponding long 
diphthongs,^ probably also in the case of wv, which however is 
very rare, ov is the only exception ; in modern Greek it is a 
simple vowel w, and it must have been already reduced to this 
in antiquity. 

ov, like €1, represents historically two distinct sounds : (1) 
an Indo-European ow (Xovo) =; *l6wo\ a primitive diphthong, of 
which the two elements gradually coalesced in Greek ; and 
(2) a long close 5, produced by the Attic contraction of two 
(^^ (S^XoilyAcysSiyXoo/tcF), or by the compensatory lengthening 

1 Gonfirmad also by the present Greek pronunciation (av=av^ €v=ei\ 
iiv»iv)f whieh would be inconoeivable if av had ever been reduced to D and 
Ctf to0. 
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of an o (8i8ou9= •81801^9). The close 6 and the diphthong both 
imperceptibly became U from classical times. In fact we know 
that in transliteration from one language to another, Latin 
U and Greek ov are treated as exactly equivalent ; e.g, Aov/cio9, 
ThUcydides, 

(25) Besides these diphthongs in which the vowel came first, 
there is no doubt that Greek possessed also numerous diph- 
thongs, in which the semi-vowel came first (type ya and wa). 
This is especially shown by Greek prosody. Thus the Homeric 
scansion of ')(pv<T€ov or (^olic) ')(pv<nov as a dissyllable, of 
AiyvTfTiou? as a trisyllable {dgt Od. iv. 83), of ni/Xi/^aSco) (Ionic) 
with synizesis of ^eco, and the frequent scansion in the tra- 
gedians of 6€tav as a monosyllable, and avOitav (Attic) as a dis- 
syllable, point beyond doubt to a semi-vocalic pronunciation of 
c or i ; so. also the word vlos, which is always dissyllabic, must 
have begun "With a sound Very nearly akin to the English wh. 
But owing to the lack of precision in Greek writing, and the 
absence of other evidence, we are not able to arrive at any- 
thing beyond approximations on this p6int« 

§ 2< Latirit 

(26) 1. Vomeist — The Latin vowels are five in number, a, e, 
t, 0, u^ and may be either short or long* The Latin alphabet 
has no special sign to denote a long vowel; sometimes in 
inscriptions the length is marked by doubling the vowel 
(maarco) 2 or in the case of i by lengthening the letter (mabId, 
ablative), or, lastly, by the use, very irregularly however, of 
the apex, a kind of acute accent placed over a vowel long by 
nature. 

The pronunciation of the Latin vowels is much better known 
than that of the Greek ; their equivalence in inscriptions, the 

' r, a borrowed symbol, as we have seen, ought never to appear except 
in Greek words which the Latins introduced into their own language ; 
hence we shall write pyramiSt byssus, xystum, but nlva^ lacrima, inclutiu. 
or inclitus, 

' The quantity of the vowel must always be carefully distinguished from 
that of the syllable ; thus the e of vectus is reckoned as long because of its 
position, but it is really short ; on the contrary, in dgmen, lectu$, itrOetus, 
the vowel is long by nature, and quite independently of the group of con- 
sonants which follows it. ' 
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testimony of grammarians, and the evidence of the Romance 
languages, especially Italian, enable ns to determine even the 
more delicate shades of distinction between them. A^ long or 
short, was the ordinary a [of French, cf. a of father], which 
has been preserved very faithfully in Italian. The sound of S 
was rather open than close, even in such words as iSgO, gSrd ; 
^, on the other hand, was always close, even in final syllables, 
e.g. omnSSj and this view harmonizes with the evidence of 
the purely graphic variants omnSs, omneiSj and omnls. The 
sound of % approached that of close ^ (English y in hapj)y\ 
and the same may also be said of unaccented I, often written 
ei in final syllables, equeis ; but accented f is a pure I. is an 
open d ; d is a close 5, very near akin to U. U, which has not 
become il in any language except French, had exactly the 
sound of French ou [English oo] when long, but approached 
that of 6 when short. Y represents an ii or a mixture of i 
and U. 

Classical Latin possessed none of the nasalized vowels which 
have since been developed in French and Portuguese. It is 
possible however that some such sounds existed in the popular 
language. 

2. Diphthxmgs, — The true or false diphthongs in which the 
vowel comes first are six in number : a^, ei, oi — au, eu, ou. 
Some of these survived in classical Latin ; all became more or 
less simple vowels in popular Latin. 

The archaic spelling ai (aidilis, Ep. Scip.) and the classical 
spelling ae both represent a true diphthong which contained a 
semi-vowel formed by a mixture of i and e^ but was early 
reduced in the popular speech to a simple e. The same is the 
case with oz, classical oe, which however is hardly a Latin 
sound at all, except as a contraction of o + e in coeptum, etc. ; 
for the archaic oi {moinicipiom) regularly became either U 
or I, and survived only in a few archaisms like moenia, 
foedus. The later oe is a mere transcription of Greek ot in 
borrowed words, poena = iroLVT^. The Romance languages no 
longer make any distinction between Latin e, ae, oe. As to 

» Cf. QaintHian, Inst, Orat. i. 7, 18. 
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the diphthong Oi, it is reduced, as in Greek, to a simple 0, equO 
= *€qv/yi = rjnrw. 

El was perhaps already pronounced T, even when still 
written ei: DiFEiDmfs=diff%d^n8, In the Augustan age the 
spelling was merely altered to agree with the pronunciation. 

Au was a true diphthong, and has remained such in Pro- 
ven9al, Portuguese, and Roumanian ; which proves that the 
very frequent interchange of au and 0, revealed by inscriptions 
and manuscripts,^ is to be regarded merely as a dialectical 
peculiarity. 

The old eu became ou ; hence there is no eu in Latin, except 
that which arises from the later contraction of e-^u, and the 
mere fact of its having this origin is enough to show its pro- 
nunciation. 

The old ou^ whether primitive or derived from ew, was per- 
haps already pronounced il, even when the spelling ou still 
survived (abdoucit, Ep. Scip.). Later on it was superseded by 
the spelling U. 

The diphthongs in which the semi-vowel comes first ^ {iam, 
itelj etc.) present no difficulty. But it must be observed that 
there were many more of these in the popular speech than in 
the slow and studied pronunciation of classical Latin ; for ex- 
ample, the classical ljB,tmpdrlHSj a tetrasyllable, was in popular 
Latin pdriStSj a tribrach, which, through the first syllable being 
long by position, became a dactyl, and the poets made use of 
this license to introduce words of this class into their verses. 
In the same way the popular words battv£re, trifolium, are 
shown to be trisyllables (with accent on &d, tri) by the French 
bdttre, triflCj which could not come from battAere^ trifdlium. 
The double scansions tenuis and tenvis, gervaa and genva, are 
well known. Such a change is very natural. Similarly the 
French termination -Hon is monosyllabic in current speech, but 
dissyllabic in poetry. ^ 

1 The Emperor Vespasian prononnoed pldstra instead of plaustra (Suet* 
Vespas, 22), and scholars hesitate between the spellings cauda and cdda. 

2 Cf. above 20, 3. 

3 [So also in Shakespeare the termination -Hon is sometimes dissyllabio, 
e.g. Cor. i. 2. 15, " These three lead on this preparation ** ; sometimes mono- 
syllabic, e.g. Ant. iii. 4. 26, ** I'll raise the preparation of a war."] 
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Section n. 

VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS OF THE TWO LANGUAGES VIEWED IN 

RELATION TO THEIR COMMON ORIGIN. 

(27) The study of the diphthongs in which the vowel comes 
first cannot be separated from that of the vowel itself ; on the 
other hand, the study of the diphthongs in which the semi- 
vowel comes first depends entirely on the development of the 
semi-vowel which they contain. 

Hence this section will be divided under two heads : (1) 
vowels, (2) semi-vowels. 

§ 1. Votcels, 

(28) The vocalism which we have assigned to Greek and 
Latin is the same as the primitive Indo-European vocalism, 
which these languages reproduce, as a general rule, with 
remarkable fidelity. To simplify their study, it will be con- 
venient to arrange the vowels in the following order : i, f , Uj il, 
e, Sj o, 5, a, a.^ 

1. I.-E. i = Gk. i=Lat. i: I.-E. *qi'S (interrog.), Gk. n'-*?, Lat. 
qui'8 ; *tri' (three), rpt-o-iV, tri-hits ; -^-, formative suffix of sub- 
stantives, *ow-i^8 (sheep), o7s=*of-t-9, ov-i-s; -^, locative ending, 
Q-k. wjcT-T, TraKT-i, Lat. rUr-Sj noct^^ etc. 

We see from the last examples that Lat. final % becomes ^ : 
rilrS = *rilri', so also the neuters lev^ = *levi {c£, radisc, levis) 
and marej which correspond to the Greek types ISpX (neuterof 
adj. r3/>t-9, " knowing " ), o-tVairt, etc., as is shown by the cases 
in which the i reappears, abl. sing, levt, nom. pi. levia. The 
same change of ^ to ^ takes place before r : Lat. sero (I sow) = 

*8i-80^^ cf . Gk. trjfiL = *a'L^a'rj-fiL. -v 

(29) 2. I.-E. f=Gk. I=Lat. I: *tvl' (force), Gk. U (force, 

1 Besides these ten vowels, comparative philology assigns to the primi- 
tive language an eleventh vowel of indeterminate pronunciation [9] , which 
in Greek and Latin however appears to be entirely confused with a. 

' Lat. $ between two vowels always becomes r. Of com*se most of these 
examples presuppose an acquaintance with phonetic laws which will only be 
set forth later on. Phonology forms a system which must be grasped as a 
whole before each part of it can be understood. [Cf. infra 69, 1 and note. J 
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e,g, H. xii. 320)=*fr9, instr. T'<f>i. = *FL-<f>i (by force), common in 
Homer, Lat. vl-8 ; Gk. ptyo9, Lat. frlgus ; -f-, sign of the opta- 
tive, I.-E. *8'l-7ni8 (we may be), Gk. cT/acv = *€V-Z-ft€v, Lat. 
S'l-mus^ etc. Sometimes in Latin spelling this I is confused 
with ei, e.g. faxseis =f axis; but we know that the pronuncia- 
tion represented by both symbols was almost the same. 

(30) 3. L-E. il=Gk. i;=Lat. w: I.-E. *dyr (two), Gk. Su-co, 
Lat. dvrO ; I.-E. *yiig-6- (yoke), Gk. fvy-0-9, Lat. jug-u-m ; I.-E. 
*klvr (to hear), Gk. icXv-ro-? (heard of, celebrated), Lat. with 
prefix in-clu-tU'8 ; Gk. vtto, \nr€p, Lat. subj super ; -w-, formative 
suffix of nouns, Gk. 178-v-s (Dor. dSvs), Lat. sudvis =*svdd'ii-iSj 
with an additional suffix, the vocalic character of which caused 
the change of tl to a semi- vowel. 

We have seen that Latin u was closely akin to d. It 
seems to have retained its original labial character when a 
labial followed ; then in course of time this pure u must have 
passed through the intermediate stage of i^ to a sound nearly 
approaching that of I. These three stages are successively 
attested by variable spellings, such as luhet and libet (it 
pleases), camufex and camifex, lacrunia (cf. Gk. SaKpv\ 
lacrima and even lacryma; perhaps also by the variation 
seen in the dative-ablatives of the fourth declension, e.g. arctt- 
bus compared with manl-bus. But as we are here dealing 
with a sound which the Latin alphabet was unable to represent 
with precision, it is hard to reduce these phenomena to a law. 

On the other hand, H becomes pure 6 before r, except in 
a final syllable : f6-re (to be) = */u-re, cf. fu-turvrS and Gk, 
<t>v-o-fiaL ; femdr-iSj jecdr-is (genitives), cf. femUrj jecUr, etc. 
"We find however furor y nurus (daughter-in-law), Gk. fvo5= 
*<rw<r6-^j Sk. snv^d, 

(31) 4. I.-E. w = Gk. t}=Lat. U : I.-E. *mu8- (mouse), Gk. /avs;^ 
gen. /Av-os {infra 76 B) = ♦ftva-os, Lat. w^s, gen. mUris^^mUs-is, 
cf. Mod. Germ, maus, Eng. mouse; Gk. v-s (swine), Lat. sU-s; Gk. 
6v-fJi6-s (passion, heart), Lat. fUrmurS (smoke), cf. Sk. dhUrfiidrS 
(smoke, vapour) and Gk. Ovw (bum in sacrifice).^ We cannot 
with certainty place here beside Greek c^u (he was) the archaic 

> Etymological meaning " to smoke '* still seen in ddveSov 5* diroF aXfuiTi 
Bviv (Od. xl 420). 
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Latin perfect /fl-f, which may go back equally well either to 
•/a-vf or "^foU'Vl {supra 26, 2 and infra 34 B p), 

(32) 5. I.-E. ^=Gk. € = Lat. ^. This exact agreement, which 
is almost absolutely regular,^ is, as we have seen, the essential 
criterion of classification for the Indo-European languages. 
We shall examine successively simple ^ and ^ forming part of 
a diphthong. 

K.— Simple S : I.-E. *^8M (he is), Gk. cV-n, Lat. es-t ; I.-E. 
*^d-0 (I eat), Gk. cS-w, Lat. ed-d ; I.-E. ^qe (and), Gk. tc, Lat. 
qtte; I.-E. *^^n-o« (birth), gen. *gSn'^8-d8, Gk. y€v-og y€V€oq = 
* y€i'-€<r-o9, Lat. gen-US gen'er-i8= *gen-e8-i8;^ final ^ in voca- 
tive of 2nd decl., Gk. ?7nr-€, Lat. equ-e ; final -^ of 2nd person 
singular present imperative, Gk. ay-c, Lat. ag-e; final -U of 
2nd person plural imperative, Gk. ay-c-rc, Lat. ag-i-te ; ^ in 
reduplication of perfect, Ac-Xotir-a, ce-cz^-f . 

€ in Greek always remains unchanged. But in Latin 

(a) The group ev regularly becomes 6v by labialization of 
the vowel under the influence of the labial : Gk. vw = veFo?, 
Lat. *nevos^ whence novos] Gk. T€?6^y cfos(= *<T€?6si) (thine, 
his), Lat. tovo8^ 80vo8 (archaic), later tuns, suu8 ; Gk. cV-vca = 
*€v-viF-a (I.-E. *ndto-7i)j Lat. nov-em, etc. 

(fi) Unaccented ^, when not final, is changed to i : thus we 
have age =ay€j but agite=ay€T€j agiminl = ayofxevoc or ayc/xci/at, 
and agis (thou dost) = ^agSs, which is perhaps equivalent to 
the Doric form aye? (common Greek aycts) and certainly to an 
I.-E. form *dg-S8 (cf. Sk. bhdra8 = <t>€p€<s). 

To this change of unaccented ^ is due the well-known weaken- 
ing of the vowel in compounds: Ugd cdlllgO^ *8pdci6 (cf. Gk. ctkctt* 
Tofitu) InspiciO, According to the law laid down we should ex- 
pect cdlligOj but *coUigere^ ^Insp^cere^ Inspdcio, since in these 
words S remains accented. But it must be observed, on the one 
hand, that the phenomenon may, and indeed must, have taken 

^ There is scarcely any important exception that cannot be explained, 
besides tTTOs^equos ; bat the i is not the only irregularity in tinros, and the 
roagh breathing, which has nothing corresponding to it elsewhere (Sk. d^vas), 
and which is not reproduced in compounds (AciJ/citttos not *AciJxtTiros), 
points to a series of accidental alterations in this word, which still remain 
obscure. 

' Notice the doable agreement in the genitive* 
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place at a time when Latin accentuation had not yet assumed 
the form in which it has been handed down to us by the post- 
Augustan grammarians, and accordingly it must have taken place, 
partly at any rate, under the influence of an initial accentuation 
peculiar to Latin, which will be defined later on (§ 82) ; and, on 
the other hand, that very possibly ^collegere may have become 
colligere through the analogical influence ^ of the regular colligo, 
as conversely the regular forms neglegere^ inteUegere produced 
the presents neglegO^ inteUegO, In other cases the vocalism 
of the simple verb was perhaps wrongly introduced into the 
compound : thus we ought to have *ripitOj but we have ripetO 
through the analogy of pdtO. Such attractions are very com- 
mon in low Latin, which created a number of forms like 
refacere (Fr. refaire) instead of reficere^ accaptdre (Fr. 
acheter) on the model of captare^ and may evidently have 
taken place at all perii^ds. On the other hand, the compound 
sometimes altered the simple verb: thus, though the conju- 
gation is different, the Latin plicO certainly corresponds to the 
Greek TrXcKCD (I plait) ; hence we must admit that the vocalism 
of implied and the other compounds contaminated the simple 
*plecO. 

As a following r changes t to ^, it is natural that it should 
preserve unaccented ^ from being changed to I ; and so we have 
cdnferOy generis j memineHSj not *confirO, etc. S likewise 
remains unchanged in a close syllable, that is, before a group 
of two consonants : col-lectus^ cf. coUligo^ haruspex = *?uinir 
specs, gen. -spic-is, prae-pSs (with rapid flight) = *prae-pS8'8 = 
*prae-pit'8 (cf. Gk. Trer-ofuw, I fly), and, through analogy, gen. 
prae'pH-is= *prae-pit-iSj etc. 

(y) Lastly, a much more obscure change of S takes place 
sporadically before nasals ; ^ becomes t before a group consisting 
of a nasal + a consonant, and this i in its turn is sometimes 
lengthened in accordance with another law not yet satisfac- 
torily explained. Cf . tyros and IntuSj rrevre and qulnque, tlgnum * 
(beam) and t^gO, oTcyw (I cover) or rixyrj (originally the car- 
penter's craft, Sk. taMj to hew), etc. We see by this that the 

* On the influence of analogy see infra 83 and 183. 
Lat. g before n is a nasal (German [and English] ng). 
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two prepositions h and in may be identified, if we assume that 
there existed in Latin two syntactical doublets,^ *en and in] 
before a word beginning with a vowel *en would not change, 
•en agrlSj but it would become in before a consonant, in domO ; 
then later the form in was extended by analogy to the former 
case. But we must also suppose that *€n was mostly proclitic, 
and consequently unaccented. 

B. — ^ in diphthongs. 

(a) I.-E. ey = Gk. ct=Lat. (ei) I: I.-E. *deyk' (to show, say), 
Gk. SetK-vv'fUj Lat. dlc-dj archaic deicO ; I.-E. *bheydh' (to per- 
suade, trust), G-k. ireiO-it), Lat. ftd-0. Very rarely Greek also 
has %: I.-E. *dey' (to shine), Gk. 8tos = *8i-Fo-9, cf. Lat. dei-vo-Sy 
dlvo-a (god, divine). 

{p) I.-E. €w=G1l, €v= prehistoric Latin eu; but, as ^v be- 
comes dv (cf. A a 9upra\ eu^ which does not differ from it in 
Latin in pronunciation or even in writing, becomes ou^ then u: 
Gk. ^cvy-Q), cf. <^vy-iy, l-^vy-ov ; Lat. *deuc-d (I lead), which is not 
found anywhere, but evidently has the same relation to duc- 
(from dUXj due-is) that ^cvy-w has to <^vy-, historically *douC'6 
(abdovcit already cited), and finally dUcd, 

(33) 6. I.-E. 5=Gk. 17= Lat. e: I.-E. *ed'ed-a (I have eaten), 
Gk. cS-iyS-a, Lat. without reduplication Bd-l ; I.-E. *semi- (half), 
Gk. T7/AI-, Lat. sSmi' ; I.-E. nom. *m(ltSr (mother), Gk. fJiT^rrjp = 
fJMTTfpj Lat. *mdUr^ which became mdtSr through the regular 
shortening of every final syllable in r (cf. arhos and arbor) ; 
I.-E. *dhS (to suck, suckle), Gk. Otj-Xyj (teat), Orj-Xv-^ (female), 
Lat. fS'l-O (to suck, often wrongly written fello\ fe-mina = Gk. 
^Orf-fianj (she who suckles), cf . Umbr. sif feliuf= su^s fllids 
(sucking-pigs); I.-E. -t^- optative suffix, Gk. €t>;9 = *€or-tV?, old 
Latin s-iS-s, etc. Sometimes in Latin this & was written ei, 
which is merely a graphic variation, leigihus ; but it is less 
easy to explain the variant f , found in ftlius (suckling). 

(34) 7. I.-E. 5 = Gk. o=Lat. 6. This primitive agreement, 
which has been often interfered with by the action of analogy, 

^ By syntcLCtical doublet is meant the double form which the same word 
may take according to the place it occupies in a syntactical group (sentence) : 
thas, in French, beau and beU the former before a consonant, the latter 
before a Yowel. [So in English a before a consonant, an before a vowel.] 
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will only be understood later on ; for the present it will be suf- 
ficient to notice the regular alternation of S and 6 which takes 
place in words of identical formation in Greek and Latin. 

A. — Simple 6 : -d-, the sign of nouns of the second declension, 
G-k. iTrTT-o-s, Lat. eqttrd-s ; alternation with i, seen in <l>€pw and 
ff^opo'Sj also in Sc/a-o) (to build) and So/a-o-s (house), Lat. dom-u-s^ 
pendro (I weigh) and pond-us^ (weight), sequ-o-r and soc-iu-s^ 
etc.; the same alternation in ^c/xo and <^o/>a, pi-(i}=*p€F'(a (to 
flow) and porj = *poF-a (stream), teg-0 and tog-a ; so also in the 
derivative verbs <t>op€(o (^cpo)), oTrovSofo) (ottcvSo)), moneO (*men-, 
to think; cf. me-min-t, mSns\ noceO {*nek', harm, death, cf. 
neodj nex), voc-O {*weq, to speak, cf. the c of e7ros=fejr-o«, 
word), etc. ; lastly, in the vowel of many Greek perfects, 
oT8a = For8-a (cf. the participle fctS-ws), Xc-Xotxr-a (XcMr-co), ttc- 
wov6-a (7rcV^-o9, suffering), etc. This last grade of vocalism has 
nothing certainly corresponding to it in Latin, owing to the 
many important changes which the original perfect underwent 
in that language. 

Greek o remains unchanged. In Latin d is liable to several 
changes which are not all clearly defined. 

(a) The group ov almost always became av ; cfi av-i-s and 
oio>ro9, a secondary formation = *of-t-o)vo-s, also au-tumG, a 
compound = *ai;i-<ww5 (I augur, presume), and olo/jloli (same 
sense) = ^oF-L-o-fiai, We find however ov-i-s (sheep) = Gk. *of-t-v, 
Sk. dV'i'S, 

{p) The initial group v6 in close syllables always became 
v^, though the archaic forms with 6 did not entirely disappear. 
E.g. vaster =vds-ter, velle = ^ voile = *v6l'8e, cf. t;5Z-5, and the 
doublets vortO vertO, vortex vertex, etc. ; so also in diphthongs, 
vlcus = v€ico8 = Gk. FoIkos (house), vlnum=veinom=Gik. F01V09; 
but in open syllables vocO, volO, and even vomO, where the '9 
corresponds to a Greek c, Gk. €fi€tji}=*F€/jL€(t> (to vomit). 

(y) Li ilico (on the spot, immediately) = ♦in sldcO,^ the t;e- 
accented 6 seems to have undergone a similar treatment to 
that of unaccented S (supra 32 A )8) ; but dlloquor, cdllocO, etc. 

1 These two nonns originally belonged to the second declension, as in 
shown by the locative dorni and the archaic ablative pondo, 
* Stlocm is the archaic form of locu». 
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(S) Final 6, which however is very rare, becomes ^ ; that is, 
if we are to regard the imperative seqvre-re as absolutely iden- 
tical with its Greek correlative cir€o=*l7r-€-oro (follow). 

(c) But the most regular and by far the best known change 
of Latin d is that by which it becomes tl in a final syllable. 
We find this change on a large scale in the nominative and 
accusative singular of the second declension, where liniiSj 
vir&m, dOnUra are the normal equivalents of oinds, vir6m^ 
dOnSm, which are found in old inscriptions. So also in the 
neuters of the third declension, genus = Gtk. yo'o?, tempus = 
*teinp68j cf. tempdris ; and in the third person plural present 
indicative, legiint = Gtli. (Doric) XcyoKTt, cf. tremonti {tremunt), 
a doubtful form in the ancient Carmen Saliare. 

6 was kept unchanged after an U, whether vowel or consonant, 
until after the Augustan age, when it began to undergo the 
same treatment. Thus the Romans pronounced and wrote, and 
it would bQ well for us also to write, equds, serrds, exlguoSj 
qu6m (conjunction), not quum^ which is a spelling belonging 
to the latest period of Latin, and ought to be utterly rejected. 
The labial consonant afterwards coalesced with the vowel of 
the same class: whence the spellings ecus^ cocuSj cum^ etc.^ 

While a following r seems to change u to 6^\t also preserves 
unaccented 6 from being changed to U ; thus Hempds became 
iempilSj but tempdris remained unchanged. 

(£) We find also sporadically it instead of 6 before a nasal 
followed by a consonant ; e.g. unguis, cf. Gk. 6vv$= *6vvx-'s, and 
the variation in spelling between hone and hunc. 

B. — d in diphthongs, 

(a) I.-E. oy = Gk. ot = Lat. oi, but the last diphthong did not 
remain permanently. When accented, it became oCj and then 
passed to the sound of it. Thus oino{m\ found in the epitaph 
of the Scipios, became Unum : cf. Gk. ot-vo-s (one), ol-vri (the 
ace in dice), oTos (alone) = *or-fo-9 = Zend aeva (one), I.-E. *oy-wo-s 
deflected from a demonstrative root i. Similarly we may 

1 So the declension wonld be approximately: ecus, eque, equlj ecnm, etc. 
Bat it was inevitable that analogical influences should be developed among 
the forms of this declension, giving rise, on the one hand^ to the forms 
equui, egnum, and, oa the other, to the forms ece^eol, Qk^\u&Vom^^ ^xor^^^* 
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compare moenia (walls) with mUnire, poena with punlre^ and 
we may notice that foedus (treaty) = */oi(Zos has the same 
relation to feidO (to trust) that pondus has to pendd,^ We 
may be surprised that oe should thus have survived excep- 
tionally in these words and possibly a few others ; but poena 
is borrowed from the Greek; the archaism moenia, which 
was certainly read in the Annals of the Pontiffs, may have 
been restored to favour in order to avoid confusion with the 
regular mUniaj which had taken the sense of " public duties," 
and from the same Annals the Roman historians must have 
borrowed the archaism foedus.^ Unacce iit^ch -ciy< became i: 
final -oy in locative singular of second declension, Gk. imroij Lat. 
equl ; and so also in the dative plural, Gk. iTnrot?, Lat. equls. 

(fi) I.-E. ow^Gk. ov = Lat. (ow)fl. We find very clearly in 
Greek the alternation already mentioned between S and 6: 
(nrevSw (I hasten), (nrovhi^ (zeal) ; kcXcu^-o-? (road), A-koXovO-o^ 
(one who goes by the same road, travelling companion) ; fut. 
iXewrofiai = *i\€vO'(rofiai. (I shall go), Homsric perfect ctX-iyXov^-a 
(I have gone), etc. But the diphthong ou is not so easy to 
recognise in Latin, for U may come either from eu or ou ; and 
hence, when we see a perfect like fUg-l (cf. archaic rUt, fili\ 
we cannot tell whether it goes back to the regular *foug-% = 
Gk. *7r€-<f>ovy-a or to a form *feug-l resembling ire-<^€i;y-a, into 
which the vocalism of the present ^cvy-w was irregularly intro- 
duced. The former alternative however seems the more likely. 

(35) 8. L-E. 5 = Gk. (i)=Lat. 0. 

A. — Simple 6: I.-E. *^?i(3- (to know), Gk. yvw-ro-?, Lat. 
ffnO-tU'Sj nd-tu-$ ; final -0 of 1st person sing. pres. ind., *hM-rO^ 
^cp-o), fer-Oj etc. ; Gk. Sw-po-v, Lat. with different suffix dO-nttr^m ; 
Gk. SuhTwp and all names of agent in -rwp, Lat. *dart6r, later 
datdVj cf. datOrem, etc. We do not know the origin of the U 
which appears in Latin in /iZr = ^wp, iand in the suffix -^5r- 
when it has a secondary suffix attached to it, praetor, praetUra. 
Weakening in an unaccented syllable gives f in convlcium 
(noise, insult) = *con-t?5c-zVw. The weakened i in cO-gnittcs, 

^ Cf. tbe vocalism of veiroiOa as contrasted with xelOut, 
^ Cf. also the classical muru$ss*moiro8, and the archaic liturgical form 
jfdmoerium « * post-moir-io-m. 
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etc., must go back to a lost participle which had short o or 
rather a, in accordance with a very common vowel-change 
{infra 41 and 117). 

B. — I.-E. Oy gives in Greek cot, in which t is written but no 
longer pronounced, and in Latin 5, in which the i is not even 
written: dat. sing. G-k. Imn^^equO, I.-E. Om?, which is unim- 
portant, is likewise reduced to d in Latin ; e.g. mOtus (motion) ^ 
^mChirtu-s, cf. mdv-e-Oj mOv-i, 

(36) 9. I.-E. d = Gk. a = Lat. d. 

A. — Simple d: I.-E. *dgd (to make, lead), Gk. ofyw, Lat. 
ag6 'y. I.-E. *dnti (against, before), Gk. dm', Lat. anti^ ; Gk. ayx-<«> 
(to press, squeeze), Lat. ang-O, cf. angu-i-s (snake) ; Gk. ay-po-^ 
(field), Lat. ag-€r=*ag'rO'S^ cf. Sk. dj-ra-s, etc. 

In Greek this d undergoes no modification. But in Latin 

(a) Final tf, which is however very rare, becomes ^, like final 
d, if the instrumental Trc^a, preserved in iEoIic as an adverb 
(with), really corresponds to a form p€d-€ = *2)M-dj confused 
with the locative ped-e = *pM'ij perhaps also with an ablative 
*pSd-Sd, and to be connected with I.-E. stem *pM- (foot). 

(fi) Unaccented d, when not final, generally becomes ^, which 
remains in a close syllable, /actus cOnfectus, captus acceptus, 
cap-iO avrcep-8 (bird-catcher), cap-ut prae-cep-s^ etc. ; but be- 
comes % in an open syllable, cdnficio, accipiOj and the genitives 
parti-cip-is, pra£-cipit-i8,^ In the latter case, however, before 
a labial, I alternates with U, gen. au-cujp-is, avrcup-iu-m (bird- 
catching) ; and we often find both spellings in use for the same 
word, mancupiuni and mancipium {capiO\ which points to the 
presence in these words of a vowel intermediate between u 
and t.' In concviiO (quatiO) and augurium {garrid, cf. Gk. 
yrjpvw=yapviaf to cry), the u may doubtless be explained as 
being due to the influence of the preceding consonant, compli- 
cated more or less by labialization. We also find u before I 
in close syllables : saltd exsultOj calcO conculcO^^ etc. Finally, 

^ A new application of the law already investigated in connexion with i 
(cf. tupra 32 A )9). 

* Cf. Bupra 30. 

* Z in a close syllable produces labialization of the preceding vowel (cf. 
French aUre^ which has become autre^ and English /u/jt«, aZZ), and we shall 
Bee that the weakening ol au produces u. 
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this phonetic law is, of course, like every other, frequently dis- 
turbed by the influence of analogy. Thus agO regularly gives 
adigO\ but addctus and c6go contracted for *c6dgo show an 
irregular intrusion of the vowel of the simple verb dctuSj agO. 

B. — d in diphthongs. 

I.-E. ay=Q:k. at=Lat. (accented) at, later oe, (unaccented) 
%:^ Gk. alOd) (I bum), aW-i^p (the upper air through which 
meteors pass), Lat. aed-Ss (room), originally no doubt " hearth," 
cf. the old spelling aid-llis; Gk. Xaids=*Xat-fo-9 (left), Lat. 
lae-vo-s ; *-aes, termination of dat. plur. of first declension, Gk. 
7ifjiipai%, Lat. terrls^ and the well-known cases of weakening 
quaerO inqutrOj aestumO exlstumO, caedO d£cldOj etc. 

I.-E. aw (rare)=Gk. av=Lat. aUj cf. Gk. av(dv(D and Lat, 
aug-eO aug-ustuSj in an unaccented syllable U, clavdo sSclUdOj^ 
except where the simple verb exercises an analogical influence, 
adaug€Oj applaudO^ etc. 

(37) 10. I.-E. «=Gk. a=Lat. d : I.-E. *hhd' (to speak), Gk. 
(Doric) ^d-/xi, ^d-/id, (lon.-Att.) <l>rf'fu, <firj-firjf JjB,t,fd-r^ (to speak), 
In-fd-n-s (speechless), fd-md * (renown) ; I.-E. ^std- (to place, 
stand), Gk, (Dor.) r-ord-ftt, fut, oTd-o-o), (Ion.) Zcrrq^jn^ <m^(o, Lat. 
8td-re, std'hO] I.-E. md-tSr vocative (0 mother), Gk. (Dor.) 
fia'T€p, (Ion.) ft^-Tcp, Lat. md-ter ; *-tdt'j suffix of feminine nouns 
of quality, Gk. vco-nys = *F€f o-rdr-? (newness), Lat. novi-td8 = 
*novi'tdt-8j etc. 

It will be seen from the preceding examples that this primi- 
tive d is kept quite pure in Doric, and the same is the case also 
in iEolic when not influenced by other dialects. But in Ionic 
every primitive d becomes rj. On the other hand, Attic, a later 
branch of Ionic, keeps or rather restores d when preceded by 
I, €, V, or p (the so-called a pure of Attic and the Koivrj). E,g, 
Ion. a-o<f>Ci] (wisdom), y€V€i^ (generation), a-iKv-q (gourd), "q/iiprf 
(day), irpT^ao) (I do), Att. a'o<f>id yeved (riicvd "^jjiipd Trpdrro), etc. 
The exceptions are only apparent ; in Attic Koprf (maiden) and 

1 It must be remembered that it is not the laws of classical accentaation 
which are in force here. 

^ In the two groups ai and au, unaccented a in a close syllable becomes e, 
according to the preceding rule, and we know that ei and eu approximate 
respectively to i and u, 

^ ^or Latin &nal a see remarks on declension, infra 193, 1. 
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Beprf (throat) the rf was not preceded by p, but by a f, which was 
lost after the change of the d, so that the primitive forms would 
be ^KopFd (cf. Lesb. Koppd, Dor. K<apd, Ion. Kovprf) and *8€pfai (cf. 
Sk. grlvd, throat, and Lesb. Scppd); on the other hand, crrod 
(porch) goes back to aroid, which is also found, and *AOrjvd (the 
goddess) is not the same word as ^AOtJvtj, but, as the accent 
shows, a contraction from 'AOrjvad=*AOrjvaid. The numerous 
nouns of the first declension like Soid, fjuova-d^ a/AiAAo, etc., have 
a short a, and go back to quite a different origin.^ 

This being the case, we should expect never to find any 
instances of d in Ionic or Attic, except d pure. Some instances 
however do occur ; but in these the d was not original, but was 
developed in Ionic alone after the separation of dialects, and 
consequently long after the change of Panhellenic d to Ionic rj. 
Thus the accus. plur. rds ftovo-ds goes back to an old Greek form 
Tavs fjMwrdv^j of which instances are still found in inscriptions 
(Cretan). Similarly in 7rao*a = 7rdv(ra, A.i;(rd(ra = Awdvo-a, etc., 
the corresponding Licsbian forms rats ftourats, Trato-a, \v<rai<ra, 
etc., show that the Ionic long vowel was not original. 

d in diphthongs is not uncommon, especially in the combina- 
tion dy, but presents no important peculiarity. 

§ 2. Semi-vowels, 

(38) Greek has no special symbol for the semi-vowel y, which 
is written i, whether it occurs between two vowels or in a 
diphthong. The semi-vowel w is denoted by v when occurring 
in a diphthong, but when used as an independent semi-vowel, 
is represented by the sign f, the sixth letter of the alphabet 
in the -^olic and Doric dialects. It was in fact only these dia- 
lects, and especially Doric,^ which preserved faithfully the pro- 
nunciation of the f, which was doubtless very like that of the 
English w, and was lost at a very early period in the Ionic- 
Attic dialect. 

Latin has no special symbol for y and w ; the Romans wrote 
iugum, nouos^ just as if these words had been trisyllables. 

1 Infra 112 and 197. 

s It will be seen that the ordinary name of " ^olic digamma " is not 
Btrictiy aocnxate* The f no ionger appears in the Iie&biaii ^^\>^. 
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The invention of j and v dates from modem times. It has not 
however been thought necessary to exclude these convenient 
symbols from these pages, as their absence might embarrass 
the reader. The important point to remember is that they 
represent respectively English y in you and w in wake. 

The principle underlying this matter may be shortly stated 
as follows : Latin kept the primitive semi-vowels pretty faith- 
fully; Greek, on the other hand, gradually eliminated them, 
until none remained except those developed subsequently in its 
own domain. 

The antecedent semi-vowel may be either initial or medial ; 
when medial, it may occur either between two vowels or 
between a consonant and vowel. It will be considered suc- 
cessively according as it appears in these three positions. 

(39) 1. I.-E. y. 

A. — Initial y is kept in Latin and changed to the rough breath- 
ing ill) in Greek: I.-E. ^yP^q-rt or *ySq-rt (liver), Gk. -^^-ap, Lat. 
jec-UTj cf. Sk. ydk-rt'y I.-B. ♦y5ro- (time, year), Gk. £po-s (year), 
w/j-a (season, period), cf. Germ, jahr [Eng. year] ; I.-E. *yd-» 
(who), Gk. o-s Tj o, cf. Sk. yd-s yd ydrd] Gk. (Lesb.) v/i/x€s= 
*u/itfi€9, lon.-Att. v/itcts (you) =Sk. yv,hndr. The y o{ juvenis 
seems to be one of this kind, if we must connect this word with 
Gk. rjfidj in spite of the difference in the vocalism. But Indo- 
European possessed also another y, confused with the former 
in Sanskrit and Latin, but distinguished from it in Greek, 
where it is represented initially by { ; e.g, I.-E. *yug' (to join), 
Sk. yuj' (to join), yug-d-m (yoke), Lat. jung-O, jug-u-^m, Gk. 
ievy-vv'fUy ^vy-o-v. It is somewhat difficult to determine pre- 
cisely the original difference between these two sounds.^ 

B. — Intervocalic y is always lost both in Greek and Latin 
Lesbian keeps it after v): I.-E. Hriy-es (three, cf. Sk. trdy-as)^ 
Gk. Tp€ts=*Tp€€s=*Tp€^-€9, Lat. trSs ; I.-E. *hhiJiryO (I produce, 
become), Gk. <^v-(i), cf . Lesb. <^i;toi, Old Lat. /t4-5, subj. fa-dm : 
and similarly Xvw = *\vyui, tlh} = *Tiy(i), J^tO = *feiyO ; Gk. ff^opim 
=I.-E. *bhord'yO, (cf. Sk. hhard-yCL-mi^ I make to carry), Lat. 

1 This distinction, which appears only in Greek, may be merely due to 
the existence of syntactical doublets. Cf. L. Havet, M€m. Soc, Ling., vi. 
p. 324. 
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mone-5] Gk. TiiJLano=*TlfjLd-y(a, and Lat. amd=*amad(c{. TLfiQ))=s 
*amcl-yO, and so all the contracted verbs ; -yo- after a vowel, a 
formative suffix of adjectives, Gk. xp^o^€-o-5=*xpi5or€-yo-9, Lat- 
aure-u-s = *ause-yo-8, cf. Sk. hirayiyd-ya-s (golden), etc. When 
the first vowel is a nasal or liquid, we shall see that the 
treatment is different. 

We find however in Greek a number of cases of intervocalic 
t, but in these cases the i was not originally intervocalic, but 
became so in Greek itself through the loss of a primitive con- 
sonant {e.g, icato), I bum=*KaiFoi, infra) ^ or else was restored 
by analogy in forms from which it must have previously dis- 
appeared. Thus in TiO€iyv, StSoiiyv, instead of which we should 
expect *8t8oi7v, etc., the diphthong is probably due to the 
analogy of BiSolfitv, etc., where the i could not be dropped. 

In Latin intervocalic j no longer appears except as the relic 
of a group of consonants which have coalesced. E.g. mdjor = 
*fnClg-y08', ^ cf. rndg-nvrs and fiaK-po-s ; and mSiO (I make water) 
= *meih-'yOj cf. Gk. o-iux-im and Sk. mih migh (same meaning), 
etc. 

Later Greek, and especially Attic, even partially eliminated 
I, when it had become intervocalic through the loss of a con- 
sonant : Homeric Gk. toIo (of the), changed to *t6o, then 
contracted (Lesb., Dor.) tS, (lon.-Att.) tov ; Hom. Gk. TcXctito, 
New Ion. tcXcco, Att. Tekfa, etc,^ This last process however is 
much less constant ; hence the termination of verbs in -eCd} = 
-€(0, and the well known adjectival terminations in -oto-, -cuo-, 
-€to-, which depend on phonetic laws not yet satisfactorily 
determined. 

C. — Between a consonant and vowel proethnic y is changed 
to the vowel i in Latin ; in Greek it is combined in various 
ways with the preceding consonant. 

(a) If the preceding consonant is a spirant, nasal, or r, the 
y palatalizes the consonant (supra 22, 3 B) and gives rise to 
a compensatory lengthening of the preceding syllable: I.-E. 
*td'8yo (gen. of the demonstrative *fd-, cf. Sk. td-sya), Gk. 

1 Or better still ^mak-ios- ; cf. Sk. mdh-lydn (greater). 
3 So also the verb tm^w must often be read iro4ia in the tragedians, as is 
shown by the scansion (cf. the Latin borrowed word poeta). 
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*T6'ayo, whence *Touro and roib, similarly TcX€«=*TcXcaD^ 
*T€A.€t(r<o = *T€Xc(r-yci> (tcXco-- end) ; I.-E. *owy-<h (to angor, from 
*(nci-y bird), Gk. *6Fy'0'fjLaij whence *oiFofAmy oiofKu (I think), 
similarly Wco = *iccu]Fci> = *Kdf-y(D (cp. the v of the ftiture #cav-<r«); 
in Lat. I, caes-iVrS (blue), Qdv-ivrB (proper name), root *gdvo-^ 
cp. Gk. d-yav-o-s (valiant) ; Gk. *Kr€v-yu> (I kill), Lesb. icrci^«, 
Ion.- Alt. KT€tV<i) ; Gk. *<l>Bi(>-yia (I spoil), Lesb. if^Oipfno^ lon.-Att. 
<t>0€ip<Oj in Lat. i in ven-iO, or-io-r^ etc. 

(^) If the consonant is an Z, the y is assimilated to it, I.-E. 
*al-yo-8 (other), Gk. oXXo?, but Lat. alriurS, 

(y) If it is a labial explosive, the y becomes a dental ex- 
plosive of the same class, Gk. tvhtw (I strike) =*Tvir-y(D, but 
Lat. cap-iO. 

(8) With every other explosive y coalesces and produces f 
in the case of a voiced, <rcr (Att. rr) in the case of a voiceless 
consonant: o-tl^o} (I prick) = *<rrty-y(D, cf. fut. artfw; Lat. 
fug-iO = Ion. <^v£ci> ; Zcvs (sky, day) = *8y-i;v-5, Sk. dyduSj Lat. 
diss ; ^crcrov (less), Att. i}TTov=*i5ic-yov, cp. ?K-a (little) and Lat. 

SHC-ili-s ] (kacr<rov (karrw (less) = *^d;(-yov, cf . cXa;(-v-s ; Kp^frciav 
Kp^vmav (better, stronger) = ^Kper'ytav, cf. icpar-v-s ; fi.iao'Oi fiixro^ 
= *fi€0-yo'^j Lat. med-iu-Sy Sk. rnddh-yors, hence I.-E. ^midh-yo-s* 
Comparatives of the class of cokiW (Lat. ^or) and fidBimv^ 
instead of which we should expect *<o<r<rftv, pda-a-iav (the latter 
form exists),^ contain a comparative suffix -f5n- different fit)m 
-y/5n-, cf. Sk. mdhrlydn (greater). So also the adjectives 
ay-to-9 (holy), crTvy-io-9 (hateful), etc., go back, not to •ay-yo-«, 
which would have given *afos, but to ay-to-s, I.-E. *ydg'Uh8j 
with suffix 'io-j like Lat. patr-iu-Sj Gk. 'jraT/>io-s, Ved. Sk. 

(40) 2. I.-E. uj. 

A. — Initial w = Gk. F = Lat. t?. Greek F is found in a very large 
number of inscriptions, chiefly Doric, F€$ (six), Fdva( (chief), 
Fio-Fov ( = icrovy equal), etc. ; and its existence is attested in the 
JEolic of Homer by the apparent instances of hiatus which it 
removes and the cases of length by position which it justifies.* 

1 Cf. Trdffffovx {e.g. Od. xviii. 195) — •rdx-yov-a, comparative of irax'^-s 
(stout) ^ping-U'i-8. 

2 Cf. Havet-Duvau, M€trique, 42 [Monro, Homeric Grammar, § 388 to 405] . 
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The Ionic dialects lost it very early, and always replaced it by 
the smooth breathing. E,g, tpy-o-v (work)=f€/>y-o-v, cf. Ger. 
werk [English work]; Itt-os (word), ctW (say)=f€7r-09, f«7r-€, cf. 
Lat. v6c-8 ; faxr-rv oct'Tv (town), cf. Sk. vds-tu (house) ; Folk-o-<s 
otic-o-s (house) = Lat. vlc-^-s = Sk. v^Q-d-s, etc. Sometimes in 
Greek the rough breathing seems to correspond to Latin v: 
€vwfu, (Ion.) €Lvvfu (I clothe) = *f €or-n}-/it, cf. ves-ti-8 ; lo-Trcpos 
(west), Lat. vesper ; iarCa (hearth), Lat. Vesta ; but it is pro- 
bable that in this case the aspirate was developed in Greek 
separately, and has nothing in common with the primitive w. 

Initial w before a consonant disappears in Latin : radix 
{root) =*wrddlC'S, cf. Gk. FpC^a, Ger. wurzel. In some Greek 
dialects it remains, in others it disappears: Elean fpdTpd=Ion. 
pifrpri (agreement); pc^^co (to do), Hom. fp€^<o = *fpey-y<o, cf. 
?€py'0-.v^ etc. But even in those dialects which kept it we 
may suppose that in the syntactical combination of words it was 
assimilated to the following consonant ; for example, that when 
Homer writes iroAAa Xio-o-o/Aevoi (Xa being long by position), we 
may read either iroAAa F\ia'<ro/jL€V(a or TroXAa AAto-oro/xci^a).^ Such 
reduplication is regular when the initial f becomes medial in 
composition: *Ffyifjv (sheep), gen. fapv-d?, Hom. iroXv-pprfv (rich in 
sheep) ; prjy-vv'fu (to break), aor. pass, i-ppdy-rf, adj. a-pprfK-ro^ 
(unbreakable), etc. In this case however JEolic contracts 
the F with the preceding vowel, avpr)KTo^~*d-FprjKTo^, €vpdyyj, 
etc. ; and to a diphthong of the same kind must be referred the 
Homeric form cvaSc (it pleased ) = €-fa8-€ {e.g, II. xiv. 340). 

B. — Intervocalic. Apart from this last exceptional case, 
intervocalic F was probably no longer pronounced in the lan- 
guage of Homer, much less in later Ionic, Attic, and the 
KOiKi;. But it is often found in Doric inscriptions, UoTctSofwvt, 
wpofcwraTCD, cirifoucotg, and it was always kept in Latin: vcos 
novos^ iwia noverrij oh ovis, etc. In tuus=tovos (supra 32 
A a), the V is not lost, but has coalesced with the unaccented o* 
as in d&iuG=*d^ novd : cf. auceps=avi'CepSj etc. 

^ Homerio impf. i\Kl<r<r€To (he entreated), bat also sometimes l>d<r<r^o 
(n. i. 15). 

' The possessives, like the pronouns from which they are derived, are 
often enditioB. 
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C. — Between a consonant and votvel. Here the combinations 
are very varied, and we must confine ourselves to glancing at 
the most important. 

(a) Nasal or liquid + to: in Latin u or v alternating 
according to laws not yet fully determined ; in Greek, according 
to the dialect, F is assimilated, or lost with compensatory 
lengthening, or lost without compensation : Lat. genvra (knees, 
also g€nva)j Gk. ^yovF-ara, whence JEol, yowara. Ion. yovvara, 
Att. yovara; Gk. *(€vfo'^ (foreigner), -ZEol. fcwo?, Dor. irjvo^j 
Ion. fctvos, Att. fcvos; Gk. *iro\-fo- (mach), -ZEol. iroAAo-, Att. 
iroAAo-, cf. Ion. iravXv (Hom.) ; Gk. *(roA-fo- (whole), ^ol. pro- 
bably ♦0AA09, cf. Lat. adUuSj sGluSj Ion. o5Ao9, Att. o\os =L-E. 
*8ol-wo-8^ cf. Lat. sdlvos^] Gk. *K6pfd (maiden), Att. Koprj 
{supra 37). 

(fi) A: + ii? = Gk. mr, ?mr-os (also Ikk-o-s); Lat. qUj equ-o-s^ 
where the u is treated neither as a vowel, inasmuch as it does 
not form a syllable, nor as a consonant, inasmuch as it does not 
make the e long by position. 

(y) t + w, Gk. (Cretan) rfc accus. "thee," Dor. t€ (simple 
loss), Ion»-Att. a'€=*a'a'€j cf. T€<r<rap€s=*Terfap€s, Sk. catvdras 
(four); in Latin, w is simply lost in ^, but is vocalized in 
quattuovy quatUor, 

(8) d + w: Gk. *8fts (twice), later Sis (cf. Sw&ica), which no 
doubt stands for *88is, if we may judge from the reduplication 
in Mu(T€v (Hom.)=*€-8f€4-(r€v,8€88ta (written 8€t8ta)=*8€-8fi-a, 
both forms from the root Sfci (to fear) ; in Latin, vocalized in 
duQdecim (probably through the influence of the vocalism of 
dw5=I.-E. *du-0^ Gk. hviii\ but generally dv^ which becomes 5, 
his=*dvis^ helium =^*dvellum, cf. du^eUunij bonus =dvonus and 
(arch.) dvenrO-s. This change was late enough for the Latins 
to retain the recollection of it up to the time of Varro. 

(c) 8 + w=ia Greek <rf, if initial, infra 68, 2: when medial, 
it becomes era-, t<r<ros, ttros (equal) =ft(rfos, Sk. vi^Or (all); in 
Latin svS becomes s6, 8dror=*svisor^ Sk. svdsar- (sister), cf. 



^ It is probable that iollut talvi^ jnst like ecus equi, and also deut divif are 
two cases belonging to the same declension, which through analogy was 
split up into two declensions. For salvi=i*tolvi, cf. 84 A a and e note. 
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Ger. schtvester ^ ; somnus = *8op-no-8 (cf. sOp-lre) = ^svep-no-s^ 
Sk. svdp-na-s (sleep), I.-E. *8w4p-no-8. 

The sound w in Greek is not always written f ; we often find 
/3, e.^. Ppio'Sa=pi^a, which seems to show a tendency to change 
w into consonantal v; its representation in iEolic by v has 
been already noticed; the forms under which it appears in 
manuscripts, y, t, p, are mere errors due to late copyists, who 
no longer understood the meaning of the symbol f. 

Section III. 

VOWEL-GRADATION [ABLAUT]. 

(41) If we consider any syllable whatever containing one 
of the sounds already studied, we shall easily perceive that, 
both in Greek and Latin, and in any other language of the 
Indo-European family, the vowel may assume different forms, 
which, though distinct, are yet closely akin to one another, and 
show an exact correspondence in different languages. This 
phenomenon, which can nowhere be better seen than in Greek 
syllables containing a diphthong, Xct7r-<o c-Xitt-ov Xc-Aot7r-a, 
€-X€v(^)-oro-ftat ykvO'Ov €tX-iJXov^-a, has received the name of 
vowel-gradation [apophonie vocalique^ Ablaut], We may dis- 
tinguish three chief grades, the normal grade, the weak or 
reduced grade, and the deflected grade (Jlichi),^ 

It is the province of morphology to determine the etymo- 
logical or grammatical forms in which each of these grades 
regularly appears. Here it need only be said that, apart from 
the disturbing influences of analogy, each of these grades 
always characterizes formations of the same class, either in 
the same language or in different languages.^ Hence the pro- 

' [According to Prof. Skeat, the English sister is a Scandinavian form 
from Icelandic «y<-^tr, allied to Anglo-Saxon swenst-or^ Gothic swis t-ar.] 

' [The author strongly objects to the terms "middle" sometimes applied 
to the e grade, and " strong '* to the grade ; the e grade was probably the 
strongest of all, the grade being probably a weakening of it; contrast 
the accentuation of ^^ ^o/od, <l>fyfiv A^puvy dor'/ip ddjTCjp, etc.] 

• Thns the alternation of and e in conjugation, X^yo vtl X^e-re, legu-nt 
Ugi-tit, the deflected grade in the perfect stem, the normal grade in the 
present in -d, XcIt-u, dic-o » deic-Of etc. 



1 
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cess must undoubtedly go back to the parent-speech. The 
syllables in question may be classified according as they contain 
in the normal form (1) an S, whether alone or forming part 
of a diphthong; (2) any other short vowel, whether alone or 
forming part of a diphthong ; (3) a long voweL 

1. Normal form S. The gradation is here so clear as to 
leave nothing to be desired. In the deflected grade i becomes 
6] in the weak grade it entirely disappears. In this case, 
if the S forms part of a diphthong, the semi- vowel of the 
diphthong becomes a vowel in order to support the syllable ; 
if the S stands by itself, the syllable disappears along with 
it, provided that the consonants which it supported have any 
other vowels close by to support them ; but if the weakening 
would result in an unpronounceable group of consonants, the 
S is retained by this group and then the weak is not distin- 
guished from the normal grade. We will now examine these 
different positions : 

A. — Sy. I.-E. types, *bhSydh (to trust), weak *bhidhj de- 
flected *bh6ydh. 

(a) In root. Gk. treCO-o-fiaij aor. i-mO-o-firp^y perf. irc-wot^-a, 
Lat. fldrO and fldrus, fidrSs and {p€r-)fidrVr8, faed-us ; Ok. 
fctS-os (shape), ftS-c (imperat., see), perf. fot8-a, Lat. vid-eOj perf. 
vld'l=*voidrl (? supra 34 A P), 

()8) In suffix. Gk. irdA-t-?, nom. pi. 'jrdX-€-€s=*woA-€y-€s, Lat. 
av'i-s, nom. pi. avSs = *at>^-S8=*at)-Sy'^8f etc. 

B. — iw, I.-E. types, *hMwg (to flee), weak *hhilg, deflected 
*bhdwg, 

(a) In root. <^€iry-<o ^^vy-iy, cf. Lat. fUg-l ^ and f&g-a ; l^peuO-o^ 
(redness) and i-pvO-po-^ (red), cf. Lat. ri]bb-^r=*rub-r6-8^ and 
rUf'U'8 = *riuf-0'8 or *rouf-o-8^ 

(/8) In suffix. Gk. iJS-v-s, fern. iJ8€ta=*^8-€F-ia. 

C. — Simple S liable to disappear. I.-E. types *gSn (to pro- 
duce, be born), weak *gn, deflected *g6n, 

(a) In root. Gk. yev-os, reduplicated present yC-yv-o-fiaiy 
perf. yc-yov-a, Lat. gen-u8 and gl-gn-O ; Gk. <t>€p-ia, in compo- 
sition (8t-)<^/o-o-s (seat for two persons), subst. ^p-o-s, if>op-d, 

1 Cf . tupra 34 B p. 
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Lat. fir^ and probably {cand^larjbT-Vrm ^ (that which bears 
a candle) ; certainly pSndrO and p6ndrus, 

(fi) In suffix. Gk. KiMDv, voc. icv-ov, gen. icv-k-os, cf. Lat. car-0 
car-n-iB (reduced), hom-O homrin-is ; Gk. accus. ira-r^a, gen. 

ira-Tp-09. 

D. — Simple ^ not liable to disappear. I.-E. types, *8pSk and 
*skSp (to see), weak *8pek and *8kep, deflected *8kop ; Gk. 
a'K€7r'To-fjL€u aud (TKOTT-iy (watchtowcr), (€7rt-)<rK07r-o-s (overseer) ; 
Lat. ^^-d and t^^-a, etc. 

2. Normal form d, 6, Here the question is complicated, for 
it is not even certain that a syllable in the normal form can 
contain any short vowel except S ; hence the degree here called 
normal may possibly have been originally a reduced form. 
The following are some of the most certain gradations : (1) ^^ 
Gk. ay-a> (<rr/Mir.)ay-(>-s ay-ury-i}, Lat. dg-0 {amb-)dg-S8 and Sg-l ; 
Gk. ot^ (to bum) t^-opo-s (clear), Lat. aed-Ss ae8-tvr8 (heat) 
IdrUB (pi., nights when there is a full moon) ; (2) 6^ oir-a-o-fjicu 
(I shall see), perf. otthiwiwi, with no other grade ; in Latin, only 
one grade, dc-^lvrS, 

3. Normal form, 5, 5, 6, d is reduced to d and deflected to o. 
I.-E. *b?id (to speak), reduced *&M, deflected *hhG : Gk. <^a-/xi, 
<l>arfjiaLy <l>arfi€y 1st plur., ifntt-vrj (voice), Lat. fd-rl and fd-teor ; 
Gk. Z-ard-fUj aor. l-ord-v, but ora-ro-s, etc., cf. Lat. std-re, 
8tdr^nen (warp), and std-tVrB (state), 8td-tvr8 (fixed), 8td-bili-s, 
stdrtVrO, There is even perhaps in otvco (I place) = *oT-Tv-a) a 
trace of a grade reduced still further by the complete dis- 
appearance of the d. 

This ultra-reduced grade also exists in the case of ^ and o ; 
the deflected grade is 5, coalescing in the case of with the 
normal grade. Everything tends to show that the ordinary 
reduction resulted in el, a gradation which is observed pretty 
faithfully in Latin ) e.g. s^-wen sd-tu-B^ dO-nu^i dd-tu-s. But 
Greek, in imitation of the relation of toTdfn, to oTard?, created 
a gradation rCOrffu Bero^ and BiSiOfu Soro^j which is equivalent to 
saying that in Ghreek S was generally reduced to 8 and to 6 : 



* Br being equivalent to hhr, rednoed form of the root *bher (to bear). So 
also wik'o-fjuu p am), aor. i-xX-d-zirit^, xiro/iai (I fly) and ivT6/intf, etc. 

E 
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cf. also ^fjM (dart) irj/ii (to throw), verbal cro?, Dor. perf. Icojca, 
and Orj-fjiay Oto-fio-^^ Lat. fdrC-tO, 

(42) Such are the chief results of gradation. Its causes are 
thoroughly understood, at any rate so far as the reduced grade 
is concerned. Sanskrit, which has preserved better than any 
other language the original accentuation, shows by numerous 
changes of accent, such as S-tni i-inds=Gk, €t'fu t-/A€v, that the 
normal form of a syllable coincided with the accent, the re- 
duced form with the absence of accent ; and this is shown also 
in Greek by such alternations as XctV-ctv knr^iv, Tra-rcp-a ira-Tpr-o^j 
aTarjjLey (Dor.) or^vat (Ion.) and ora-To-s. But sometimes, as the 
accentuation was changed, the accent was shifted on to the very 
syllable which had originally been reduced through the absence 
of accent, cf. imds and t/icv ; sometimes, on the other hand, 
though the accent remained unchanged, a reduced form was 
eliminated under the influence of a normal form closely akin to 
it (e.g. the genitive <^p€v-o9, the vocalism of which is imitated 
from that of the accus. ^p^Mi)^ so that an unaccented syllable 
irregularly shows the normal form. In Latin, the accentuation 
has been greatly disturbed, and no longer coincides with the 
vocalism, except accidentally. 

In the deflected grade likewise, such alternations of accent 
and vocalism as appear in yo^-os and cv-ycv-iy?, ^pi/v and a-^po>v, 
seem to point to a particular result of proethnic accentuation. 
But here the accent is not the only factor, and the extreme 
complication of this class of phenomena has hitherto prevented 
•ihem from being reduced to the form of laws. 



CHAPTER in. 

NASALS AND LIQUIDS. 

Section I. 

GRADATION APPLIED TO THE CONSONANT-VOWELS. 

(43) When a syllable capable of gradation is supported by 
an ^, it may, and indeed often does happen, that this vowel is 
accompanied by a nasal or liquid, yei^os, pend-O, In this case 
the syllable can be deflected without difficulty ; reduction will 
be equally easy, if the resulting group of consonants finds 
a vowel to support it in the neighbouring syllable ; we have 
already seen ye-yov-a and yt-yv^oftat. But what will happen if 
the nasal or liquid is shut in between two consonants, thus 
forming an Unpronounceable group without a vowel? The 
answer is forced upon us : it must itself become a vowel in 
order to support the neighbouring consonants : in other words, 
just as in ActVa) cXittov, Kt>€vyu> €<^vyov, the semi-vowels i and v 
become vocalized when they cease to be supported by the c, 
so also to an I.-E. present ^ddrk-O (I see) there must have 
necessarily corresponded an aorist ^e-drk-d-m (Gk. BepK-o/Mu 
€-8paK-ov), and the gradation of the perfect *w6yd-a *ioidrin^s 
(Gk. fol^ Fi^/jL€v) irresistibly calls for a parallel gradation 

^ge-gon-a ge-g'^-mdS (Gk. ye-yov-a ye-ya-/i,€v). 

Sanskrit alone has preserved the vocalic f , the last relic of 
the primitive vocalism ; corresponding to cS/tniKov, it has ddrgam, 
to TraTpdcri pitfiu. But, even apart from this valuable evidence, 
the analogy of the rest of the declension, varepa, irarpos, etc., 
would by itself be sufficient to enable us to recognise in rpd of 
irarpdxn the same vocalic degree as in rp of irarpt, merely modified 
by the accidental fact that in ira-Tp-i the r is supported by the 
f , whereas in *7ra-Tr-<rt the t is forced to rest for support on 

61 
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the r. So also the evident parallel between XctVo) €Xnrov AcXoiTra, 

tXjeva-ofjLai riXvOov ciXi/Xov^a, and BipKO/jucu eSpoucov BiSopKaj Trcaro/xat 
{ = *ir€v0-^O'fMLj cf. vtyO-o^j grief) hraBov v€rirovO-a, would be 
enough to show that Spa is the reduced form of Sep, and to 
prove the pre^ende 6f a latent nasal in the stem of hra6ov= 

Thus from historical phonetics we gain a complete confirma- 
tion of the principle we have already learned from physiological 
phonetics,^ namely, that the nasals and liquids ^tq consonants 
when they rest for support upoil a vowel, vowels when a 
consonant rests for support upon them. 

SECTioi^ n. 

NASALS AND LIQUIDS CONSIDERED IN EACH LANGUAGE 

SEPARATELY. 

(44) Neither Greek nor Latin possesses nasal or liquid 
sonants (vowels). We shall see how they have changed those 
of the Indo-European language. 

Greek has three nasal oonsonantSj denoted respectively by 
the letters 7, v, and /x. Before a guttural explosive (ayycXos, 
ayxvpa, ayxO» 7 ^^ ^^^ regular mode of writing the guttural 
nasal (supra 21, 2), which never appears except in this posi- 
tion.^ V is the dental nasal, /jl the labial nasal, and neither of 
these sounds presents any difficulty. They are often inter- 
changed in writing ; €,g, arycXo?, av<liOTdpoi.^j etc. 

Latin has likewise three nasals: the guttural, written n 
before a guttural, angulus ( = afiguluB\^ and g before a nasal, 
dlgnus ) = dl'finus), the dental n and the labial m. These two 
signs are frequently interchanged in inscriptions. Often also 
the nasal is not written (fScerutj mPMs) ; this is especially the 
case with final m in archaic inscriptions: oi7t6^ vird (Epit. 
Scip.). The reason is that final m was only pronounced very 

1 [In such cases f , J, fpt alid % Being a6ed as vowels, are called " sonants." 

2 Supra 19, 4-6. 

3 Y followed by a nasal however (^7^10) was probably a guttural n. 

* We find in archaic writing tHao aggutus, agcepSt introduced by the 
Hellenizeis. 
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slightly, 80 slightly, in feet, as not to prevent the elision of the 
syllable containing it before a following vowel. 4-<^cording to 
the evidence of grammarians, it was only a very weak nasal 
sound, and there is not a trace of Latin final m in any of the 
Romance languages. 

Ghreek has two liquids, p and X. p = r was in all probability 
lingual ; but evidence is lacking as to the exact pronunciation 
of initial p, which the Latins represented by rh, X is an alveo- 
lar I akin to d. The two corresponding liquids! ^i; jLiatin, r 
(lingual) and I, present no difficulty. 

Section ni. 

NASALS CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO THEIR COMMON ORIGIN. 

(45) A general observation which applies to all the follow- 
ing cases of correspondence is that both in Greek and Latin a 
nasal followed by a consonant is always adapted to the char- 
acter of the consonant following it. Thus the ^ of *pMqe 
(five) remains guttural in the Latin qulnqu€j where it precedes 
a guttural, but becomes dental or labial respectively in irevre 
and (-E0I.) irc/iirc, where primitive q has become t or ir. We 
all know the juxtapositions, Gk. eKTcXXco, cyKoXcw, c/xttoSwv, Lat. 
intendOj IgnOscd ( = * %i\-gnOscd)j impediO, and the same pheno- 
menon took place in the syntactical combination of two dis- 
tinct words, Lat. eandeniy and Gk. rrjfi TroXtv, roy koXttov (a 
pronunciation still current), as is testified by numerous tran- 
scriptions. 

This tendency to assimilation partly goes back to Indo- 
European, which already had nasals, both consonantal and 
sonant (vocalic), corresponding to each of the four classes of 
momentary consonants ; namely velar, palatal, dental, and labial. 

§ 1. Consonants, 

(46) 1. Primitive H (velar or palatal) remains ^ in Greek 
and Latin, so far, that is, as the following consonant remains a 
guttural {supra) : Gk. oyxos (hook), ayxw, Lat. uncus, angdj etc. 

(47) 2. L-E. n = Gk. v = Lat. n : Gk. vcos, Lat. novos ; Gk. 
veuo) (nod), Lat. {an-)nvrG ; Gk. (Dor.) ayoKrt, Lat. agunt ; Gk. 
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if>€f>-<t}Vj Lat. fer-Sn-s (the final 8 is not original, infra). This 
Greek or Latin n is liable to the following modifications : 

A. — The group In is assimilated to II : Gk. oXkvfii (I destroy) 
= *6\-vv'fiij cf. the verbs in -vv- ; Lesb. PoXXofnu (I wish) = 
*/3oX-vo-ftat ; ^ Lat. collis = *co1rn-i8j cf. koAcovo?, and probably 
pelld = *pelr^O, cf . the verbs in -n5. Li Ionic- Attic compensa- 
tory lengthening is usually substituted for XA, ; e.g, Pov\o/iai, 

B. — The pronunciation of the group nr develops between the 
two consonants a transitional ground, which Greek denotes by 
B : av-rip^ gen. *dv-p-09, whence avBpo^ ; cf. in French gindre = 
*ginr6 = g4nerum^^ and infra /A^p from ftp. At a later period, 
vp was assimilated to pp and vA to AA : orv/JpaTrro) = *(rw-pa7rT(o, 
(TvAAcya) = *(rw-Aey<o. So also in Latin irruO, illUstris. 

C. — The group formed by a nasal +« rarely remains; its 
treatment is somewhat complicated. 

(a) When this group is proethnic and medial, the 8 dis- 
appears in Greek, and the preceding nasal is doubled ; then 
this reduplication, which remains in Lesbian, is superseded in 
the other dialects by a compensatory lengthening of the pre- 
ceding vowel : Lesb. Iicrcvva, Ion. cxrctva (aor. of icTctvw) = 

*€-#cT€v-or-a, and so also l/iciva from fitvia^ eyeifia = *€-V€ft-<r-a from 

vifKOy l<j>rfva = hf>a.va = *€-<^av-<r-a from ffMivm \ besides the aorists, 
\riv (goose), gen. x^v-09 = *xavor-o9, cf. Sk. hamsds (swan), and 
Lat. hclnser dnser ; Ji/io? (shoulder) = *6fji<r6sj cf. Sk. dmsas^ 
Umbr. onsuSy and Lat. umerus = *ome808j etc. 

(fi) If the group is proethnic and final, or if it has arisen 
exclusively in Greek, it remains in Cretan and Argive, in which 
"dialects we find tovs (ace. pi.), vdvcra (fem., Att. irao-a) ; in all 
other dialects, if the preceding vowel is short, the v disappears 
with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel. In 
this case, t and v always become I and v ; but a, c, and o give 
respectively, in Lesbian cu, ct (diphthong), ot, in Doric a, ly, w, in 
Ionic-Attic d, « (vowel), ov (vowel). E,g, ace. pi. *iroAt-v-s, 
*tx^v9, then iroAls (Herodotus), IxOv^ ; tovs tciks, whence (-^ol.) 
Tots rats, (Dor.) t<os rds, (Ion.- Att.) tovs ras; fem., *7ra»^-ya, 

1 Cf. Homeric pSKerai (II. xi. 319), pSXetrde (Od. xvi. 387). 
* [Cf. Eng. thunder with AnglO'S&nou thunor; kindred with M. E, hinrede^ 
A,'B. cpn-rdden ; spindle with M. E. spinel^ A.-S. tpirU] . 
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whence *-^avo'<ra {supra 39 C 8), vdva-a, Lesb. irato-a, Dor.-Ion.- 
Att. TTocra, and so also loroo-a, rt^cura, Xv^ctcra, Si3ov(ra, SciKvOcra, 
etc. When the group vs is itself followed by a consonant, the 
V disappears without lengthening; e,g, 'A^iyvafc (towards Athens) 
= *'A^vav<r-8€ : hence the forms of the ace. pi. in os for ov9, tos 
Oeo^, and the syntactical doublets of the preposition cvs (into), 

ci$ avro and €S rovro.^ 

(y) The group ns in Latin, when medial, remains, except 
before Z, in which case it disappears entirely with compen- 
satory lengthening: scdla (ladder) = *scans^ = *sca7tcZ-sZa, cf. 
scdndrG and llico^Hn slocO, If it is final, n always dis- 
appears with compensatory lengthening : ace. pi. terras = 
Herrdrus^ equOs = *equ6-n8^ numUs = *manu-nSy etc.^ The al- 
most absolute validity of this law is of itself enough to show 
that the type /er^ns must be a late formation. 

(8) It is sometimes said that a final n has been dropped in 
temOj homOj card J as contrasted with Xct/xoiv, kvwv, etc. But, on 
the contrary, it is rather the type homo which faithfully repre- 
sents the old Indo-European nominative ; the type Act/xwv, if 
not an old syntactical doublet, owes its v to the analogy of the 
oblique cases. 

(48) 3. I.-E. w = Gk. /A = Lat. m: I.-E. *m<f- (me), Gk. /xc, 
Lat. mS } G-k. v€/a^s (forest), Lat. nem-us ; Gk. /xcX-t, Lat. mel ; 
cf. also fJi'-rfnip mdtery fivs mus, and in suffixes ovo-/xa nd-merij 
ayo-fievoL and dginnint, ft8-/A€s (Dor.) and vldi-mus. 

A.— Final «i becomes v in Greek: ace. sing. masc. L'7nrov = 
eqiLom ; nom.-acc. sing. neut. ^vyov =jugum ; Iv - *€fi = I.-E. *sdm' 
(one), cf . Lat# sem-^l ; nom. x^*^'' (snow) = ^x'-^f- ~ ^^^* MewrS, 

B.— To the epenthesis of d in the group nr corresponds in 
Greek the epenthesis of h in the group mr^i yafippos (con- 
nexion by marriage) = *ya/A-po-9, cf. ya/i-cw ; afji/3poTo<s (immortal), 

1 The two letting of the word were afterwards used indifferently, or one 
prevailed over the other according to the dialect, much as if in French it 
had hecome allowable to say " un beau homme " or ** un bel cheval " [or in 
English ** an book," ** a age."] 

^ Cf. the doublets quotient, quoties, 

' [A similar epenthesis of b occurs in English embers ^^'M.. E. emeres, A.-S. 
€emyrian\ ilvmher^^. E. slumeren, A -S. slunierian; and of 2> in empty 
A.-S. amUg, 
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afiPpocria (drink of immortality) = *arfjLpo'To-^, cf. Lat. mors. 
When the m is initial, it coalesces with the following labial 
and disappears: /Sporos (mortal) = */x)3/a<>Tos=*/if)OTos; and so also 
before A : fiXio-cKta (I go) = *fjXtixrKia, cf. f ut. /aoX-ov/xoi and perf. 
fU/jLp\(t}Ka = *fjL€-fjiX(&'Ka. Latin also shows a labial epenthesis 
before I : ex-emp-lvrm (sample), cf. ew-5 ; arid before «, sump-sl^ 
cf. sUm-O,^ 

§ 2. Sonants (Voioels), 

(49) All the Indo-European nasal sonants (nasal-yowels) 
produce, in Latin always, and in Greek in certain positions, a 
vowel (Lat. 6, Gk. a) followed by a nasal consonant which we 
represent generally by n, v, but which of course varies accord- 
ing to the nature of the following consonant. This being 
assumed, the laws regulating the changes of the nasal sonants 
become extremely simple. There are three chief cases : 

1. L-E. ^ accented (very rare) *= Lat. en=Gk. av: Gk. ToUrt 
=*tam (they go)=I.TE. *iy'^tij cf. Sk. ydnti; Old Lat. stent 
(let them be)=«-^T6n*=L-E. s-iy^t. 

2. L-E. ^ before 2^= Lat. en=sGk. av, after which the group 
avy is treated in the usual way {supra 39 C a) : Gk. P(uviD= 
*/3ttr-2/(D=*)8^y(D=Lat. ven-riO] fem, of dipavfav (servant) = 
*0€pa'iM^-yay whence OepdiroAva, and all the feminines in -atva. 

3. L-E. 71 (m) generally = Lat. en (6m)=Gk. a (the nasal 
sonant first developed a vowel before itself, then in Greek the 
nasal sound w^s i^erged in the vowel; so also in Sanskrit): 
L-E. *sdm' (one) reduced *«w, Gk. a-7raf=*<rm-iraf (once), 
d-7rXoo-s (simple), Lat. sim-pleC'Sy sin-gull^ simrul^^ sem-el; 
I.-E. *km't6'm (hundred), Gk. (€)-#ca-To-v, Lat. cen-tur^m [Eng. 
hundred] ; I.-E. *ne (negative particle), reduced n, and before a 
consonant ^, Sk. a- privative, Gk. &- privative, Lat. in- priva- 
tive, cf. Germ, [and Eng.] un- ; I.-E. *-m termination of accus., 

^ Sumptus is a new formation ; the law regulating the character of the 
nasals would require *«ttn£ii«, but sumptut was formed on the model of sumpH 
'=itum8%, 

3 According to what has been stated above (42 and 43), the nasal sonants 
ought to appear only in unaccented syllables ; but from the Indo-European 
period disturbances of accent took place, which shifted the accent on to the 
reduced syllable. 

' For Lat. in^en, cf. supra 32 A 7. 
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after a vowel *-tii (iroXi-v, eqtUHn), but after a consonant •-m, 
Gk. fl'o8-a=*a^&^, Jj&t. ped-€m=*pedrm ', under the same con- 
ditions *-m and w, termination of 1st pers. sing., Gk. l-Kv-o-v = 
•e-Xv-o-m, but l-Av-or-a = •^Xv-<r-m. Of. also Gk. ra-rc-s and 
Lat. tenrttirSj^ Gk. fiivd-^ (depth) and fiaS-v-^ (deep), Gk. arT€p = 
*ar^€p^ and Old High German 9undar^ Germ, sonder (without) 
[£ng. sunder]^ etc., etc. 

Besides the short nasal sonants, Indo-European certainly pos- 
sessed long nasal sonants,' the origin of which, and the laws 
regulating their correspondence, have not yet been entirely 
elucidated. [JE,g. initially Gk. vd (lon.-Att. ny), Lat. an^ vrf- 
privative, v^a-a^zanas ; medially Gk. a (17), c^i/rc, Lat. na, 
gnOrtu-s.] 

Section IV. 

LIQUIDS CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO THEIR COMMON ORIGIN. 

(50) Indo-European had the two liquids r and Z, which were 
sometimes confused in the daughter languages, but are repro- 
duced in Greek and Latin with considerable exactness. 

§ 1, Consonants, 

(51) I.-E r=Gk. p=nLat. r : Gk. ap-o-w (to plough), Lat. ar5 
=*aiwi-5, ar-vo-m, etc. ; Gk. warijp, Swtw/j, Kfvrpovj LiSit. pater ^ 
dator^ clatistrum. 

I.-E. l=Otk. A=Lat. I: Gk. Xcx-o? (bed), Lat. Uc-tvrS\ Gk. 
XcuK-o-s (white), Lat. lUc-^-O ; Gk. *oXXo5 o\o^, Lat. sollus, etc. 

The following are the only modifications : 

1. Epenthesis. — A. In Greek, the pronunciation of initial 
r, and sometimes of initial Z, develops a prothetic vowel of inde- 
terminate character, a, o, € ; e,g, ipvOpo^ and ruber , ikevOcpo^ and 
llbeVj aX€ufHa (to anoint) and adv. XtVa,^ opeycj (to stretch, direct) 
and rigO. — B. In Latin, a guttural or labial followed by I 
develops an intermediate labial epenthesis: cf. saeclum and 
sa^eciUumj ace. poptdum = Umbr. poplom^ Old Lat. poploe 

^ It will be noticed that in Latin, in syllables containing nasals, the 
reduced degree cannot differ from the normal form. 

3 Diaoovered by F. de Sanssure. 

* The alternate presence and absence of prothesis must be due to the 
existence of syntsotioal doabiets. 
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(nom. pi.) cited by Festus; -bulo- suffix {sta-bulvrm)=*-hld'= 
Gk. -OXty. 

2. Dissimilation. — In both languages, but especially in 
Latin, there is a marked tendency to interchange r and l, in 
oi*der to prevent two syllables containing the same liquid from 
following one another; e.g. saeclum &ndfulcrumj ceredlis and 
populdris (cf. ho^QYQT ftlidlis), caerul€us=*ca£luleu8j cf. cael- 
um ; and even at a distance of two syllables apart, mllitdriSj etc. 

3. Assimilation. — Latin { assimilates a preceding nasal or 
r : asellus = *a8en4o-8^ cf . asin-^^s ; Stella = *8ter-laj cf . Gk. 
arorrjp^ Germ, stern [Eng. star]^ etc. 

4. The groups a-p and fp, when medial, are assimilated to 
pp; when initial, they become p: pim (to flow) = *crpcF-(u, cf. 
Germ, strom [Eng. stream]] pijyvvfK. {to break) = *fpi7yvT)ftt, cf. 
JStoL Fp^(is. Then the spelling was influenced by analogy, so 
that the rough breathing came to be regarded as the necessary 
appendage of initial p, and it was written there even where the 
etymology does nOt seem to demand it ; e.g, ipvut and pvofiai. 

§ 2. Sonants {Vowels). 

(52) I.<E. f =Gk. op (initial and final), pa op (medial), Lat. 
or ur : Sk. fMa^s (bear), Gk. apKTo-s^ Lat. iLr{c)surS ; Gk. Kpa^irj 
Kap^id (heart), Lat. gen. c6rdAs } Gk. ijTr-op (liver), Lat. jec-Ur 
= Sk. ydkrt, etc. 

L-E. / (always medial) =Gk. Xa oA. (medial) = Lat. ol uli Gk. 
T€-TXa-/x€v (we have borne), the same group t] in tohlO and tull 
= *tll-i] Lat* pel'lOf the same syllable reduced in pU!rSVrS= 
Gk. TraX-Td-s (hurled), etc. 

A liquid developed frOm a sonant is treated in every respect 
like a consonantal liquid under the same conditions. Thus 
c'x^-po-s (enemy) has a derivative *€xOf'^(o (to hate), whence 
*ixOdp-y(o and exOaCpto ; and the gi'Oup )8/-yco (to throw, cf. the 
normal form of the root in /ScX-o?, dart) becomes first *)8aA.-yoi, 
then )8ttAAa), just like orcXXco {supra 39 C a and fi). 

Indo-European also possessed long liquid sonants. [E.g. 
Gk. opy po), Lat. arj rd : opOos = arduo-s, <rrdp-ia)-/u, orpoi-ra-s = 
strd-tu-s.] 



CHAPTER IV. 

CONSONANTS. 

(53) As several consonants which Were originally explo- 
sives became spirants in Latin, it will te convenient first of 
all to take a general view of the consonants in each language. 

Section I* 

THE CONSONANTS CONSmERliD D? liACH LANGUAGE SEPARATELY. 

§ 1. Greek, 

(54) Explosives. — Greek has nine explosives: namely, in 
each of the three classes (guttural, dental, labial), one voiced, 
one voiceless, and one voiceless aspirate : y, /c, x — ^> t, — 
)3, IT, <!>, The three voiced consonants have, in modern Greek, 
become spirants (corresponding to y, English soft th, and v) ; 
but hardly any one denies that, in ancient Greek, they were 
pronounced like g, dj &, though this statement does not exclude 
the possibility of dialectical variations. The pronunciation of 
the voiceless consonants, fc, tj p, presents no difficulty. 

The aspirates are now only spirants (corresponding to Germ. 
chj English hard thj and/), and we also have become accustomed 
to pronounce <^ as /. This pronunciation however is incorrect, 
and we must beware of transferring to ancient Greek the 
modem pronunciation of the aspirates; for everything tends 
to show that x» ^j <^» were really voiceless aspirates ; that is to 
say, #c, T, w, followed by h, as they are actually represented in 
those inscriptions in which H denotes the rough breathing, KH, 
nH. It was only in very late Greek that the aspirate absorbed 
the explosive preceding it and coalesced with it into a spirant ; 
the change took place sooner in the case oi (^ Xk^^TKi c^l "0^^ 

69 
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others, and yet, in the time of Qtdntilian, the pronunciation 
of <l> was still very different from that of /.^ This is proved 
also by the fact that the Latins never transliterated it by/; 
having no voiceless aspirates, they simply used the unaspirated 
voiceless consonants in those Greek words which they bor- 
rowed, Aciles = 'AxtXAiys, CorintO (Tab. Mumm.) = KoptV^, 
purpura ='n'op<l>vpd; afterwards, aiming at greater precision, 
they wrote ch, thj phj which however does not imply that they 
pronounced the h. In fact, one of the chief mistakes of the 
"barbarians" who mispronounced Greek consisted in not 
aspirating the aspirates, and Aristophanes delights to ridicule 
this tendency of theirs, when he brings them on the stage.* 
This mispronunciation wcmld be inconceivable if the prontm- 
ciation of the aspirated had been quite different from that of 
the unaspirated consonants. Lastly, combinations like a<^* ov 
=d7r* ov evidently require the pronunciation op' hU^ and the 
group ^(T is written ^, just like tto-. 

These remarks do not exclude the possibility of particular 
dialects having treated the aspirates as spirants from ancient 
times. Indeed, we know that this was the case with 6 in 
Laconian: <rto9=^€os, and fu>vo'i33€i* XoXct (Hesych.) = *fiv$Li€i, 

2. Spirants, — Greek had three spirants: the voiceless 
dental cr, of Indo-European origin ; the voiced dental f, pro- 
nounced dZj zZj zd according to the dialect, but always regarded 
as a double letter, and arising from various phonetic combina- 
tions ; the voiced labial f, already studied as a semi-vowel. To 
these may be added the sound h, represented by the rough 
breathing. 



§ 2. Latin. 



»>. 



(55) 1. Explosives. Latin has only six explosives, the 
voiced and voiceless unaspirated consonant in each of the three 
classes. 

A. — Gutturals. The voiceless guttural is written A;, c, or q; 
these three signs are exactly equivalent. The sign c is the 
most usual, and it is hardly necessary to observe that it was 

1 Jnstit. Oral, zii. 10, 28. > Thesmophar. 1001 seq. 
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pronounced k before all vowels ; the assibilation of c before i 
and e belongs to the Merovingian period. The archaic letter k 
was scarcely used except at the beginning of certain words, 
especially before a, kalendaej Kartdgd. Lastly, q was written 
before consonantal Uj and sometimes before vocalic Uj jequr. 
The voiced guttural was in Old Latin written c, and this 
inconvenient spelling was retained in (7. and (7n., which are 
abbreviations of Gains and Ghnaeus respectively ; but in every 
other case the sign used was g^ which was pronounced before e 
and i in the same way as before a, o, u. 

B. — Dentals : t^ d, T before i + vowel (terminations -tio^ 
-iiv^) was only assibilated at a very late period. 

C. — Labials : p^ b, which present no difficulty. 

2. Spirants. Besides h Latin had five spirants; namely, 
the voiced palatal J, already studied as a semi-vowel ; the voice- 
less dental «, of Indo-European origin ; the voiced dental, result- 
ing from the softening of this, also written s {z generally only 
in words borrowed from Greek) ; the voiceless labial /, arising 
from the Indo-European aspirated e2q)losives ; and the voiced 
labial v, already stiidied as a semi-vowel. 

Section II. 

THE ORIGINAL EXPLOSIVES AND THEIR DEVELOPMENT. 

(56) Indo-European probably had as many as sixteen ex- 
plosives, inasmuch as each of the four classes (velars, palatals, 
dentals, labials) included four consonants; namely, one voice- 
less, one voiceless aspirate, one voiced, and one voiced aspirate. 
From these sixteen explosives arose, on the one hand, the 
nine Ghreek explosives, On the other, the six Latin explosives, 
together with h and/. 

§ 1. Velars, 

(57) I'"®' 8» QJ^i 9 d^' ^^ ^^ mainly Sanskrit which has ren- 
dered it possible to clearly distinguish the primitive velars from 
the palatals.^ In certain European languages, including Greek 

> E,g, I.-E. q becomes in Sk. k or c, whereas I.-E. k is chaDged to the 
Bpirant p. 
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and Latin, there was liable to be developed after the velars a 
labial soimd. which may be represented by tr, though it must 
be remembered that it was much less perceptible than the w 
already investigated. This change is a sporadic phenomenon, 
the irregular occurrence of which is still unexplained; but 
both in Greek and Latin it is much more common than the reten- 
tion of the pure guttural. 

1. I.-E. q, A. — Xot labialized: =Gk. ic=Lat. c: jco/wr-o-s 
(fruit) = I.-E. *grp^$ (?), cf. Lat. carp-^ (to pluck) and Q^rm. 
he rl>'Sf = Kjig. harv-est. 

B. — Labialized : {a) Before nasals, liquids, dentals, and the 
vowel o = Gk. V = Lat. qv : Gk. xo- (interrogative pronpu^),. 
Sk. A:d-5, cf. Lat. qui: Gk. Acwr^ Xciim-o-s=L-E. *l^yq-0^ Lat. 

linqu-o iTc-tus; Gk. W/ir^TO-s (fifth) = L-E. ^p^nq-to-S (cf. irhrrt 

I n/ra) = Lat. qulncAus \ Gk. ijr-ap (liver) = Lat. jec-ur = 
*jequ-ur ; ^ Gk. hr-o-fiai (to follow) = Lat. sequrO-Vj etc. (fi) Be-, 
fore e and t =Gk. T=Lat. ^r : L-E. *q€ (and)=Gk. Tc=Lat. qv>e ; 
I.-E. *qi'8 (who) = Gk. ti^ = Lat. qui-s = Osc. pis ; * L-E. *p^nqe 
(five)=Gk. TOTc^=Lat. qulnque; Gk. t*-« (to punish) Ti-<rts 
(vengeance), cf. the same syllable deflected in ^01-1^7= Zend 
kaena = I.-E. *qoy'na^ etc. (y) Sometimes Gk. ic, especially before 
V, XvK'o-9 contrasted with the Samnite word luptirS^ which 
passed into Latin, and in the peculiar New Ionic ico-, which 
replaces the old inteiTogative iro-, the only form known to 
Homer. 

2. I.-E. qh : very rare, and of no importance. 

3. I.-E. g, A. — Not labialized: =Gk. y=Lat. g: cf. Gk. 
ay€tp<a (to assemble) = *aryip-yta^ dyopa, and Lat. grex = ^grSg-s, 

B. — Labialized : In Latin always becomes gVj but initially 
this group is reduced to v, and medially before a consonant to 
g ; in Greek, we find under the same conditions as for q : (a) the 
labial )8, cf. Popd (food) and vorO=*gvofU'yOj jSou^cu and veniO^ 

^ The labialization disappears in Latin before a consonant and u, whenoe 
Ivctus, quinctus^ jecuTy and iiso secutvSj loe€Uu8'^*loqu€tui. 

^ The Oscan labial justifies ns in thinking that popina tLnd palumbis, Latin 
doublets of coquina and columha, are borrowed from Osoan. 

3 ^ol. xifixc is a new formation based on T4/Mrro9. On the other hand, 
phonetics wonld require the conjugation iTOfuu^ *frerat, and the perfect of 
tLu should be *r^-irot-a. Analogy wrought great havoc in formations diyerg- 
ing so widely from one another. 
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ftofyv^ (=I.-E. *grr-il-s) and gra-v-i-s^ &'fi€i^(a (to exchange) 
and mig-r6j etc. ; (fi) the dental 8, cf. Dor. SiJXcrat (he wishes) 
contrasted with Lesb. fioXXeraij Lat. volrO=^*gvol'0]^ (y) 
sometimes the guttural, e.g. ywij (woman) = BoBot. )8avd, cf. 
Goth. qinO [Eng. queen], 

4. I.-E. gh. As a general rule, the Indo-European 
voiced aspirates become in Greek voiceless aspirates ; 
their treatment in Latin is much more complicated, and will 
receive special notice later on, the hints which follow being 
only provisional. 

A. — Not labialized :=(jk. x=Lat. h: I.-E. *ghend (to 
seize), Gk. (fut.) ;(€«ro/A(u = *;(€V8-(ra-/i,ai, (pres.) xav^dv-o^j Lat. 
{pre-) hendrO. 

B. — Labialized: Lat. hv medially, then the aspirate dis- 
appears (nivem=*nihv-em)j unless the group ghv is preceded 
by a nasal, in which case the g simply loses its aspiration 
{ninguitj it snows = *ni'fighv-i-t) ; / initially and before r ; in 
Greek, ^, ^, Xj according to the position ; (a) I.-E. *ghen- (to 
strike, kill, cf. Sk. han-')j Gk. <l>6v-o-s (murder), €-7r€-</»v-o-v with 
reduplication (I killed) ; vL<fy-a (ace, snow), v€t<^€i ^ vZc^ct (it 
snows), cf. nivenij ninguit. {p) The same I.-E. *gMn- in the 
normal form in Otivta^^Oiv-yai (I strike), cf. Lat. {of-)f en-do; 
Sk. ghar-mdrS (hot), Gk. 0€pjx6-Sy Oip-os (summer), Lat. with 
reduced syllable /or-wi^-s (hot\ fur-nu-s (oven), etc. (y) Some- 
times x> ^•^« ovux"®? (gen.) = Lat. ungvri-s^ and €-Xa;(-i;-9, cf. Lat. 
levis = *leh-^v-t-8. 



§ 2. Palatals. 

(58) I.-E. A;, A:^, ^r, gh. To these, as to the non-labialized 
velars, correspond the three Greek gutturals and Latin c, g, h, 
and/. 

1. I.-E. A:=-Gk. K=Lat. c: I.-E. *nek (to die), Sk. nag-^ 
Gk. v€K-v^ v€K-p6^ (dead), Lat. wea? =*n^c-s, nec-d^ noc-eO, etc. ; 

^ /SAos (dart) ought therefore to have been *di\os ; it has yielded to the 
influenee of pdXKu. 

s We shonld expect *P€i6€i, but the consonant of *vl4>a has caused the 
alteration. These obseryationB might be extended ad infinitum. 
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I.-E. *d^km (ten)=Gk. 8cica=Lat. decern, cf. Sk. ddga; Gk. 
kXv-to-s, Lat. {in')clvrtiir8 ; Gk. xip-a^j cf . Lat. cor-nu. 

2. I.-E. kh (very rare) =Gk. x=Lat. c. Cf. (rxt£ft)=*<rxi%co 
and Lat. scindrO, Sk. chinddr^mi (I tear). 

3. I.-E. ^=Gk. y=Lat. ^r: I.-E. *g6n-4i or ^g^n-U (knee), 
Sk. j(tnw, Gk. yowy Lat. ^enw ; I.-E. *w^rg'-o-m (work), Gk. 
€pyoVj cf. also ytyvdicrico) and (g)nOscOj ayco and a^5, cyw and ego, 
dfyyos (white), ofyyvpo^, and arg-entunij etc. 

4. I.-E. ^^=Gk. X) according to the law already known. 
The X of ancient Greek has become a simple spirant in modem 
Greek, and a similar change took place in pre-historic times in 
Latin, so that in Latin gh initially and medially is represented 
by a simple h,^ and even this was dropped in pronunciation and 
often in writing. After a nasal however the guttural remained, 
losing its aispiration, whence Latin g. E.g. I.-E. *diigh-0 
(I press), Gk. ayx-w, Lat. ang-6 ; I.-E. ^migJi- (to make water, 
cf. Sk. mih-)j Gk. ^/ux-cco, Lat. mSio=*meih-G or *meih'yO jhut 
ming-O without aspiration ; Gk. x^^os (grass), Lat. hortus ; Gk. 
Ixct)=fc^-(i) (to convey), the meaning of which has been pre- 
served at any rate in Homeric ©x-os (chariot), cf. Sk. vdh-dr^mij 
Lat. veh-^ and ma (carriage TOBjd)=^*veia = *veh''ia ; the same 
loss of h in nil=miM, cf. Sk. mdhyam (to me). 

§ 3. Dentals, 

(59) I.-E. t, th, d, dh ; Gk. t, 8, ^ ; Lat. t, d, f. 

1. I.-E. ^ = Gk. T=Lat. t: Gk. rpct?, Lat. trSs, Gk. T€tVft)= 
*T€v-y<Oj ra-To-s = *t9-t<>-9, Lat. ten-dOj ten-tvrs ; Gk. h-i (besides), 
Lat et ; Gk. ct-o? (year), Lat. vet-^us, etc. Gk. t before i is 
assibilated and becomes <r in all dialects, except Doric' and 
Boeotian : e,g, 8t8o)-o-t (he gives), Dor. &iBwtij Sk. dddoti, Lat. 
tremonti (?) ; vkova-ios (rich). Dor. irkovrio^j cf . wXovros ; -<rt-, 
suffix of feminine nouns of action, jSa-o-t-?, «^v-<rt-s, etc., in 
Sk. 'ti-j in Lat. -ti- in g^ns^^gen-ti-s, pars =*par-ti'8 (ace. 

1 The cases in which an initial / alternates with an ft, e.g. fohu holtu 
(vegetable), may be due to Sabine doublets. Cf. however fu-nd-o and 

3 There are however numerous instances of assibilation in Doric. 
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par-ti-nij adv.), and with a secondary suffix in nouns in -ti-O} 
The group ot however remains unchanged, e.g. ia-'Ti (he is), 
irwr-rt-s (faith) = *7rt^rt-9, cf. Trcii^-o). The numerous cases in 
Ionic-Attic in which t has not been assibilated before t may 
generally be attributed to the disturbing influence of analogy.^ 

2. I.-E. th cannot be restored with any certainty except in 
the suffix of the second pers. sing, of the perfect : Sk. vit-tha 
(thou knowest), hence I.-E. *w6yd-tha^ corresponding to which 
Greek has B and Latin (much corrupted however) a simple t : 
fola-'Oa vld-iS'tl. 

3. I.-E. d = Gk. 8=Lat. d. To the examples already given 
{^fws domuSj Suyrtop ddtoVj oTBa vldtf etc.) may be added 8€f-i<>-9 
and dex-tevj 8oA.-o-s (trick) and dol-us {8SdvlO=*$S dolOj with- 
out fraud), t8Mo=crft8-i(i) and sUdOj cf. Germ, schwitzen [Eng. 
sweat\ )8pa8v9=/xr8-u-9, Sk. mrdUbs^ and mollis =*7nold'V-i-8j cf. 
iJSvs and suCLvis. We see from the last instance that Lat. Id 
becomes U. The same is the case with Lat. dl : sella (chair) 
=*sed-laj cf. sedreO and c^s. Sometimes a simple d appears 
under the form I in Latin, which must be due to a mixture 
of dialects : lacru-ma^ arch, dacru-maj Gk. BaKpv ; oleOj odor ; 
lingua =*dingtia=l.-K. ^di^ghwCL^ cf. Eng. tongtiej Germ. 
zunge] solrunij €8-a<^os (soil), and cOn-sulSs (those who sit 
together), ex-sul ( = qui extra sedet\ etc. Greek does not seem 
to be exempt from this change ; for the borrowed word UlyssSs 
perhaps comes from some Doric dialect of Magna Graecia in 
which *OBva-(r€vs was pronounced **OA.vcr<riys.^ 

4. I.-E. dh = Gk. ^ = Lat. / initially. When medial, prse- 
Italic /, which is kept in other dialects, cannot remain in 
Latin ; when arising from I.-E. dh, it generally becomes simple 
d ; but after u or v, before Z, and before or after r, it becomes 
&, in the same way as /arising from bh (infra). 

1 Notice that this saffix in its turn has been assibilated in the Bomance 
languages. 

s For example, in declension, when r was not followed by c, it remained. 
Hence the proper declension would be ^i;<rct *i>&r€os=*4>^-T€y-os; but the 
analogy of ^i^irtt produced 4>6<t€os (fn^ffeus. On the other hand, the analogy 
of 0dr6Of restored the forms 0drts, M^ts, etc. So also the Greek locatives 
4>ipoifri, AifjfULTi, etc., are to be explained by the analogy of ^povra, dvdfiaros. 

s '0Xv7T€i)t is found in an ioscription on an Attic vase ; still it is possible 
that the oormption Ulysses is of purely Latin origin. 
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A. — Initial : I.-E. *dhS' (to suckle), Sk. dhdy-Orti, Gk. ^17-^17, 
0^'Xv-Sj Lat. fS-ld-rej f^^mina^ J\-liu8, etc. ; Gk. ^/xa-9, Lat. 
fa-mvrS, cf. Sk. dhU-mdrS ; Gk. rirOrf-fu, 0€-t6-Sj Lat. /a-ci-O, cf. 
Sk. ddrdhd-^mij etc. 

B. — Medial, Lat. c?: I.-E. *bMydh-6 (I persuade, believe), 
Gk. TTcii^-w = *4>€L0'iaj Lat. yY(i-5 = W"^ ; I--E. * rnddh-y-os, Sk. 
mddh-ya-s, Gk. fiia-a-o^ = *fi€$'yo-Sj Osc. mefiai (in media), Lat. 
wec2-iw-s = *mef-io-8. 

Q.— Medial, Lat. 6: L-E. *owdhr (teat), Gk. ov^ap, Lat. -after 
= *oufer, cf. Germ, ewter [Eng. udder] ; suffixes of nouns de- 
noting instrument, Gk. -^Xo-, ^wr-^Xo-y (sacrificial instrument), 
Lat. -hulo- = *^lo; storbulvrm, and Gk. -^/>o-, ap-6po-v (joint), Lat. 
'hro-, fld'brurm (blast), cf. Osc. Vena-fro-^m (perhaps " hunting- 
land ") ; I.-E. *rudh-r6'S (red), Gk. i-pvO-po-^, Lat. ruber = •rufe- 
ro-s, cf. rUf-VrSj which was probably borrowed from another 
dialect, etc. 



§ 4. Labials, 

(60) I.-E. p, ph, 6, bh ; Gk. ir, p,ifi] Lat. p, b, /. 

1. L-E. jE?==Gk. IT = Lat. p\ Gk. ira-rxjp, Lat. jpa-<er; Gk.. 
TreT'O-fiai (to fly), Lat. jE?ef-5 ; Gk. ctttci, Lat. «6ptem = I.-E. 
* Septra ; Gk. wcp, Lat. «ifper ; Gk. c/orro), Lat. serp-O (to creep). 
Lat. gt^Tn^we = I.-E. p^fiqe (Gk. ircvrc), cog^wS = *qu^quO = 

*p^qu-^ (Gk. w^a-cru) = *7r€K-y(a and irhma = •Trc^K^yw), &Z&5 = *pibO 
(Sk. pi-bd-mi), are instances of sporadic corruption due to the 
assimilation of the first syllable to the second. 

2. L-E. |77i : very rare, and of no importance. 

3. I.-E. b (very rare) = Gk. fi = Lat. b : cf. pdpP-apo-^ (one who 
speaks an unintelligible language) and balb-^ii-s (stammering) ; 
perhaps TL-Oaip-wa-a-u) (to work) and fab-er (artisan). 

4. L-E. &7i = Gk. «^ = Lat. /, which remains initially and 
becomes b medially : L-E. ^bhir-O (I bear), Sk. bTidr-drwi, 
Gk. <^€p-a), Lat. fer-0 ; Sk. bhU (to be), Gk. c/ju-w, Lat. fvrl ; Sk. 
bhrdtar- (brother), Gk. ffypdrtap, Lat. /r<Zfer; Gk. a/i</n' (around), 
Lat. ajnb-lre, cf. Osc. amfret (ambiunt); Gk. dA.<^-o-9 (white 
leprosy), Lat. alb-u-s (white), Umbr. alfu, cf. the proper names 
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Albius KmdiAlfitbS] Lat. ti-bJ^ «z-6 J = Umbr. tefe^ 8efe=-0^c. tifei^ 
sifei, cf. Sk. tHrbhyam (to thee), etc.^ 

§ 5. Supplementary Laws, 

(6i) 1. Deaspiration. In Greek, as in Sanskrit, two 
consecutive syllables cannot begin with an aspirate ; hence the 
first loses its aspiration : L-E. • hMydh-O^ Lat. ftd-d^ Gk. 
irctl^-co 2 = *^€t^-ti) ; L-E. *bhitdh' (to ask, know), Sk. bddh-a-ti 
(he observes), buddJid- (learned), Gk. i-wvO-o-fi-qv (I asked) ; Gk. 
i-Orj-Vj passive i-ri-drj-v (I was placed) ; Gk. OpC^ (hair) = *OpiX'^^ 

gen. sing. TptX"*'^ = •^piX'^) ^^^ ^^^' P^- Opi^i\ Gk. Tp€<f>-<D (to 
nourish) = *^p€^-ft), cf. the fut. 6p&l/<a and perf. t €-0 pap.- fiat = 
*$€rOr<fy-fKu', €x-«D (I hold, have) = *€x-w = *o-€xa), cf. Sk. sdh-d-mi, 
aor. e-<rx-o-i',''* and fut. I^w ; in compounds, ciccxctptd (truce) =» 
*cX€-x€«/wa ; reduplication of the voiceless aspirate by means of 
the corresponding non-aspirated consonant, in the present and 
perfect, Kixavco, rc^ctica, Trit/^avcrico), etc. 

To this phenomenon is perhaps due the Greek d- copulative, 
often used instead of d-, which is the only regular form in this 
fbnction, inasmuch as it represents the primitive group *sm- ;* 
e.g. a-^poos (crowded together, dense) = d-^poo-9 = *sm-^poo-9, 
cf. airaf, aTra?, etc. It is even possible that the aspirate some- 
times produced the same effect at a distance of two syllables : 
SrXoxo-s (wife, cf. A.6X0S, bed); and fron^ these cages analogy 
may have transferred the smooth breathing to cases where the 
rough breathing ought to have remained, e,g. a-KOLTL-s (wife), 
uKoXovOo^y etc." 

The very rare cases in which two aspirated syllables follow 
one another occur either in compounds whose formation dates 
from a period later than the operation of this law, e.g. 6pvT- 
$o-Oijpar^ (bird-catcher), or in forms contaminated through a 

' The strict character of these correspondences throws suspicion on the 
connexion of Lat. herb a and Gk. <f>op^ (fodder). 

' The same rule holds good even when the second aspirate afterwards 
disappeared : ir«rr6s, Ti<ms. 
m- * <rx is of course the reduced form of the syllable aex. 

* *tm is the reduced form of *8em- (one), supra 41 and 49, 3. 

* On the other hand, if &dp6os (Att.) is not an iucorrect form, it must owe 
its rough breathing to the analogy of ATras, dTrX6o$. 
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very natural process of analogy, e,g, ixyOr^ (it was poured), 
(jf. €xvTOy etc. 

It Ls hard to explain the deaspiration of the second aspirate 
instead of the first in the type kvO-qTi (be loosed) = *A.v-^T^t. 
The most probable explanation is that kvOrjri. for ^Xv-rq-Oi is 
dfiie to the analogy of the third person kvO-qria, 

(62) 2. Assimilation. We may distinguish two chief 
cases of assimilation : A. — the explosive does not change its 
nature, but a voiceless consonant is replaced by the corre- 
sponding voiced consonant, or txtce versd ; B. — the explosive is 
changed to a nasal or spirant. 

A. — fa) As a general rule, in Greek and Latin, a voiced 
followed by a voiceless consoiiant becomes voiceless, and a 
voiceless followed by a voiced consonant becomes voiced, and 
the evidence of the grammarian^ justified us in asserting that 
this change regularly took place in pronunciation, even when 
n6t denoted in "Siting : Gf^k. fy^^t^Safwv (inscr.), usual spelling 
€K)Si)Saf o>v, KaTTTTco-c (hc fell) = *icaT 7r€cr€, with assimilation of the 
dental to the labial, but xa^S^oXc (he threw down), etc. ; Latin 
prefi:^es ap- and op- in (zp-erid and op-eriOj but ab-dUcOj ob- 
dUcOj suh-dUcd^ etc , and the wrong spelling oh-tineO did not 
prevent the pronunciation optineO, ^ Hence these prepositions 
as used separately (cf. Gk. dTrd, vtto), must be regarded as syn- 
tactical doublets ; the Latins first said regularly ab domo^ 
sub gremiO^ then through analogjr ab urbe^ sub iove ; but in 
spite of the spelling, they never ceased to pronounce sup caelOj 
sup tBcW,^ 

(/?) In accordance with the same law, the groups, Gk. y<r, 
Lat. gs^ become ico-, ks^ written f and x ; Gk. /3o-, Lat. 6«, become 
TTcr (written iff) and ps : Gk. <^Xof (flame), cf. gen. <^oy-o9 ; Lat. 
r^a?, cf. gen. rSg-is; Gk. </>X€i/r (vein), cf. gen. ^cjS-d?; Lat. 
plSps (written plebs), cf. gen. pUb-is] scrib-Oj but scnp-stf 
8crlp-tu-8j etc^ 

(y) So also the Greek groups <^<r and xar are written ^ and f, 

^ In French also abc^s is pronounced apcls ; ohtenirt optenir, etc. 

^ Cf. also the Homeric forms /c^k /ce^aX^j^, /c47 ydvvt i^/S/SdWetv (II. xiz. 80), 
and many others. In Latin inscriptions the spellings set, aput, etc., are 
often found, not only before a voiceless consonant, but in other cases also \ 
ihg Latins ssiid apui (e, set contra, and henee aput me, setmihif etc. 
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which seems to show that the first letter loses its aspiration, 
as is also presupposed by the initial aspirates of €$<o and Opixj/w, 
It mast however be observed that in the old Attic alphabet, in 
which the donble consonants had not yet been developed, these 
groups were always written (fxr and x^i whatever their origin. 

(5) In Greek a non-aspirated e2q)losive, when followed by an 
aspirated explosive, becomes aspirated : XctTr-w l-keiffyOrj, a-TL^to 
= *oTiy-ya) i-<Trix-Orf^ etc. This assimilation however seems to 
have existed merely in writing ; the first e2q)losive must have 
been a simple voiceless consonant. 

(c) Before a nasaJ, a voiceless guttural becoomes voiced : Gk. 

«'pao-<ra)=*7rpdic-2/(i), 7rpay-/xa, /Spc^-o) (to moisten), perf. ^Sc-jSpcy- 

fjixu ; Lat. sec-dre (to cut), sSg-mentu-m^ etc.^ 

(JO These regular alternations of voiced, voiceless, and aspir 
rated consonants in formations obviously related to one another 
naturally gave rise to analogical confusions, which caused each 
sound to spread outside its proper sphere. Thus, by the side of 
^lAXaTT(i)=*dXA.aK-2/o>, we find the aor. pass. ^AAay-17-v and the sub- 
stantive aXXay-17, based on the regular ^AAay-/>tat ; Trpay-fjua gave 
rise to a perfect Trc-wpay-a, and the aspirated perfects of Attic 

and the KOivrj (rc-TpIt^-a from T/)t)8-a), 7r€-7rA€;)(-a from irXeK-wi) 

are doubtless due to analogy. We need only compare apir-a^ 
apTT-ay-os with the other Greek nouns in -af, which form their 
genitive in -aic-09, and with the Latin nouns of the same type, 
vor-dx -dc-iSj to be convincad that in the Greek word the 
voiced guttural cannot be original ; on the other hand, vor-Ctg-o 
(whirlpool), which is connected with vorax, seems to point to 
a primitive declension *vordcO *vordgnnis, the g being after- 
wards introduced by analogy into the nominative. So again 
the guttural of pdx pdc-is was softened quite regularly in 
pangd (to fix, fasten, cf. Tr^y-vv-fiC), which doubtless arose from 
*p<u>nOy later *pa'hgnd (infra\ and this softening in its turn 
was wrongly extended to pe-pig-i. A very slight acquain- 
tance with either language will suffice to furnish many other 
examples. 

(63) B. — (a) In Greek and Latin, a guttural or labial explo 

1 Ci also d%g-nu-9 as contrasted 'with dlc-er-e or rather dec-et^ and see 
the farther inyestigaiion of this gattural later on. 
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sive followed by a nasal is changed to a nasal of the same class. 
In the case of a guttural, the change is not denoted in writing ; 
but the grammarians inform us dlgnus and tgnOscd were pro- 
nounced dlAnus, IfindscOj and there is the same reason for think- 
ing irpayfm was pronounced irpafifjji ; the well-known dialectical 
spellings ylvofiai ylvioa-Kio are directly due to the pronunciation 
yiUvofiaiy which sooner or later superseded yCyvofiai. Ptn and 
bm = wn: Gk. o/x/uuxra (eyes) == *o7r-/iaTa, cf. Lesb. oTnrara and 
perf. oTTCDTwi ; Gk. perf . T€-TplfjL-fiai. from rpip-ai, yc-ypa/i-ftat from 
ypaffy-o) ; Lat. summus = ^sup-mo-s from sup-eVj mbmoveO and 
summoveO^ etc. Pn (unchanged in Greek) and bn=mn: Gk. 
d/jLvos (lamb) = *d^-vo-9, the p representing the velar guttural of 
I.-E. *a(]-n6-8, which is found in the Latin word dg-nu-s ; Gk, 
(re/3-O'fiaL (to venerate), and <rc/i-vd-s, but wrvos (sleep) ; Lat. 
8omnus = *sop'nO'8, Sdb-lnt and Sam-niw-m^ scab-eUvrm and 
scam-nu-m (bench), etc. This law was often modified by the 
influence of analogy. 

(/?) Every dental explosive followed by an « is completely 
assimilated to it ; Gk. loc. pi, iroorcri = *7roS-<rt ; perf. irimxraaA 
(thou hast learned, thou knowest) = *7r€-in;^-<ra4 ; IKirk (hope) 
=^*€X7rio's = *€A7r-t8-s ; Lat. concor8 = *con'-cordr8^ mllH (gen. 
mllrit-is) = *miles8 ^ = mll-H-8^ etc. 

(y) The Latin groups i]f\ df^ hf^ etc., become ff^ e g. effer(k 
= *€C'fero (Gk. ck), afferO^ fffer6^ etc. 

(64) 3. Reduction of Groups of Consonants. 

A. — The most remarkable instance of this kind of reduction 
is furnished in Latin by the group tst^ which must have been 
developed, before Greek and Latin yet existed, from the meeting 
of a dental explosive with a t. For from fotS-a we should have 
regularly had 2nd sing. *for8-^a, 2nd pi. *ft8-T€, and Greek has 
olcrOa lo-Tc, which presuppose the intermediate forms ^folra-Oa 
*fLTcrr€y with parasitic cr. Li this case the first dental is assimi- 
lated to the c, and so in the end the result is the same as if it 
had been originally changed to <r before a dental ; indeed, the 
law is often stated in this form, which is quite admissible in 
Greek taken by itself.^ But in Latin the phenomenon is much 

^ The last syllable is still sometimes scanned as long in Plautus. 

^ This (T was afterwards extended bj analogy to positions where it was 
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more complicated, as will be obvious at once from the contrast 
between *qtuxt'tth8j which would be the regular participle, and 
qiLOSstis, which is the real participle of quat-io. 

The process is as follows : *quat-io-s with the sigmatic in- 
sertion became ^qiuxtstos ; then the group tst was reduced to 
88j except before r, when the group was reduced to st ; finally, 
after a long vowel, the group ss was reduced to a single 8 : cf. 
qtidssuSj cl^ti8trurn = *clatidr{8)tro--rn and clausu8 = *claussu8j 
and the double spelling catissa and causa. This explains the 
origin of the numerous Latin participles in -sitr8 and -surU'8, 
and the substantives in -sor (stidsor) and in -8ura {rrlensura)} 

B. — In Latin the initial groups 8pl and stl are reduced to a 
simple I: liSn^ (spleen), Gk. (nrX-qv, archaic stlls stlocvrSj in 
later Latin ll8 locus. The same is the case with tl, when 
initial : IdtVrS (borne) = Gk. rXiy-rd-?, from rXa-o). When medial, 
U becomes cZ, if, as is very probable, the nouns of instrument 
in -cUh -culo- correspond to the Greek neuters in -tXo-, The 
groups 'tc and tp are reduced to cc and pp : ac-currOj ap-peto ; 
so also pc becomes cc, oc-currd. 

C. — Among the other most important reductions in Latin 
may be mentioned : (a) The loss of the group cs before every 
voiced consonant, with compensatory lengthening, S-luO e- 
gredio-r, etc. ( = to), subUmen (weft) = *-Ux-men^ etc. (^) The 
simple loss of an explosive in too complicated groups : disco 
= *dic-8c0j cf. di-dic-lj so also in Greek StSac/cw = ♦8t-8aK-o-K(o, 
cf. fut. SiSa^o) ; po8cO = *porc-scOj cf. prec-o-r]^ perf. sparsl 
^*8parg-slj cf. sparg-O, and many others. 

(65) 4. Final Explosives. Greek does not allow the 
presence of any explosive at the end of a word ; all final 
explosives disappear without compensation: voc. ava = *ava/cT, 
cf . avoKT-os gen. ; nom. ydXa (milk) = *yaAaKr, cf. yoAaKT-os ; 

not required for phonetic reasons: thus (<tt€ produced (Att.) tcfxcv^^tbuev, 
and the regular ?-(rxt<r-Tat (=: *?-<rxi5-rat) is reflected in ^-(rxttr-ftot ; in iJKovaTai 
for 'IJKov'Tai {dKo^u) the <r has not even this justification. 

1 Of course this termination also was spread by analogy outside its proper 
sphere: tparsiu (for ^sparc-tu-s) on the analogy of sparsi, etc. So also 
pulsus for *puI-tu-»=iraX-r6-$, lapsus ^ etc. (cf. the regular scriptus). 

' The group is retained in ^plendere and the kindred words ; why ? 

* p<yrc IS the reduced grade of the syllable jprcc, cf. Sk. pi[cchami^*prh- 
skA'tni. 
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3rd sing. e\ry€=*eX€y-eT, cf. liat. leg-it ; 3rd pi. €X€yov=*eX€y-oKr, 
cf. leg-unt; abl. adv. ovro) (so) = *ovtoi3, cf. 0. Lat. is-tod, etc. 
The numerous cases in which this final 8 seems to be repre- 
sented by s — e,g. the doublet ovrcos and all the adverbs in -ws 
derived from adjectives, icaXo)s=*icaXcu8, cf. Lat. certd — must be 
due to the existence of syntactical doublets.^ 

Latin only drops the last explosive in a final group, e.g. 
lac = *lact. Final d however, which remains after a short 
vowel, sed, apvdj quod, is dropped in the classical period after 
a long vowel : abl. eqtLO=*equOd, marl=*marld^ imper. legito 
=*legitOdj cf. Gk. i^cpc-ro) and Sk. bhdrortat. This d is still 
found in all old inscriptions, and the metre often requires its 
restoration in Plautus. 

(66) 5. The Aspirates in Latin. The fate of the 
aspirate^ in Latin is remarkable. It is not unnatural that gh 
should be changed by deaspiration to g, or that, on the other 
hand, the aspiration should prevail, thus changing it to h. 
The transition from initial dh and bh to /was effected through 
the intermediate stages of th and ph ; for ph easily becomes /, 
as' is shown by Greek <^, and th pronounced as a spirant 
(Eng. th) is equally near to f.^ But it is less easy to under- 
stand why L^tin medial / should go back again, sometimes to 
dj son^etiiQes to b. It is probable that this took place at a 
time when the medial sound had not yet become /, but tad 
reached, say, the stage of th or some other sound closely akin to 
it ; at this point the further development of the sound in Oscan 
and Umbrian took the direction of/, whereas in Latin it took a 
different direction. 

Secjtion m. 

PRIMITIVE SPIRANTS. 

(67) Besides the spirants y and te?, which have already been 
treated of in so far as they appear as semi-vowels, and some 

^ In *yod ((l)s)i when Ftanding alone, the 8 would fall away ; but a com- 
b'nation like *y6d toy (as to thee) necessarily gave *y6t8toyf 6k. &s roi, 
supra 64 A. 

^ The modem Greek Q€6dwpos has become in Russian F^dor, Cf. also the 
-aSolic tfyfip^e-fip. 
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Bottnds whose existence is more problematical, and which may 
therefore be neglected, the Indo-European language possessed 
only the two dental or sibilant spirants s and z. Moreover, as 
the voiced spirant only arose through the assimilation of the 
voiceless spirant to a following voiced consonant, they may 
both be studied under the same heading, provided we bear 
in mind that the groups a-p {a-pewvfu)^ ay (/xtVyo)), 0-8 (always 
in .£olic instead of {) are equivalent in pronunciation to zb^ 
zgj zd. 

The treatment of the primitive sibilant varied considerably 
according to its position. 

§ 1. Initial s, 

(68) 1. Before a vowel, 8 remains in Latin and becomes 
h (rough breathing) in Greek : cTrra septem, tpiru) serpo, cSos 
sedeO^ aTrXoos^ simplex^ etc. This law is most strictly ob- 
served. Initial <r in Greek always arises from an earlier 
group of consonants, not from 8, Thus, in the case of o-crw (to 
put in motion) = *(r(r€i;ci) (cf. aor. l-o-a-v-firiv)^ we must restore 
I.-E. *qyUj a form indicated by the Sk. cyu ; in <r€y3-o-/xat (to 
worship), the initial group was ty ; in croAos (swell), probably 
«M?, cf. Germ, schwellen [Eng. swell]; 2 in o-vs (swine) = ^9, Lat. 
sits J the restoration of the a- may be due to the oblique cases, in 
which it would be retained in old Greek, as, for example, in the 
genitive ♦<rf-os. 

2. Before a semi-vowel. The initial groups sy (very rare) 
and sw are changed to the rough breathing in Greek, U=*af€$ 
(six), the pronoun l=^*<r?i^ cf. €os=*<r€fo9, Lat. suus, Sw must 
have passed through the intermediate stage of wh, as is proved 
by the spelling fi$ found in inscriptions, and by the necessity 
of reading fc foC in many verses of Homer. In Latin, the 
semi-vowel simply disappears, sex, sS; cf. however supra 40 Cc 

3. Before a nasal or liquid. As sw becomes wh, so in 
Greek sr becomes rh, written p ; in Latin the group sr always 

1 For the sporadic loss of the rough breathing cf, ttvpra 61. 

* As, however, initial sw is changed to the rough breathing (infra), the 
form (rdXof could in any case be only a syntactical doublet used after a vowel. 
Cf. the Homeric compound KoviaaXoSt which ought to be read KovlaaaXos. 
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becomes fr^ : pryos=*<rptyo5, "Ldki, frlg-us. The other groups 
are assimilated respectively to W, mm^ nUj which at the be- 
ginning of a word naturally become i, w, and n ; but in the 
Homeric poems the metre often compels us to restore the 
etymological reduplication. E,g, Lat. lUbricvrS (slippery), cf. 
Germ, schlilpfen [=Eng. slip] ; Gk. /jtct-Sta-w (to smile), cf. Sk. 
smi (to laugh, admire) [Eng. smile], Lat. mlrru-s ; Gk. /ua 
= *cr/x-ta, fem. of *sem- (one) ; Gk. vC^-a, Lat. niv-em (ace), cf. 
Germ, schnee, Eng. snow] Lat. nd-re (to swim), Sk. snd-^mi, 
etc. It must however be observed that initial a-fi is not un- 
common in Greek : we know of the forms a-fivs- 6 /xvs (Hesych.), 
crfjiiKp6<Sj doublet of fiLKpo^, etc., variations not yet explained. 

4. Before a consonant initial s remains unchanged: Gk. 
oTop-vi;-/xt, oTTTct/Mi), a-^evvvfjii, ; Lat. scandO, stOy spSrOj etc. Some- 
times however in Greek, e,g, rey-os (covering) rcy-o) (to cover) 
by the side of a-Tfyo^ oTeyo) (Sk. stJiag), and very often in Latin, 
the initial consonant can be proved to have fallen away : cav-eO 
(to beware), cf. Germ, schau-en (to look at attentively) [Eng. 
show], hence for *scat>-€0 ; tegO, toga, tSgula (tile), cf. o-rrya) ; 
fallO, cf. <r<^aAXa) (to throw down), and Sk. sphdl-d-Tni (to 
throw). These apparent exceptions are generally regarded as 
syntactical doublets.* 

§ 2. Medial s. 

(69) 1. Between vowels. Before the historic period of 
Greek,^ intervocalic s, like initial s, passed into h, and then 
disappeared without leaving any trace of its existence. Li 
Latin intervocalic s is still found in some of the oldest remains, 
e.g, LASES=LarSs (Carm. Arv.)j but at this period it was no 
longer pronounced as s, it had already passed into the sound 
of z, as is shown by Oscan transcriptions, such as eg^nazum 

1 The intermediate stage is thr (Eng. th) ; cf. supra 66. 

^ In a phrase like corpus arma *8tegont, the s was pronounced, but in pro- 
nouncing arma corpus *stegont, the two s's became one ; hence the mistaken 
idea that there was a word *tegontt which was afterwards transferred to other 
pbraRes also. 

3 We must therefore beware of restoring, in an Homeric form for ezamplei 
an initial or intervocalic a. 
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(remm), and from thence to lingual r;^ in fact, the only 
difference between the two consists in the quivering of the 
tongue, already described. 

The loss in Greek and rhotacism in Latin of inter- 
vocalic 8 forms one of the most constant laws established 
by phonetics. From the multitude of examples it may be 
enough to mention: Gk. subj. (Hom.) cft) = *l<r-<i) (I may be), Att. 
w, Lat. fut. er'-0 = *e8'0; Gk. *y€v-€<r-os (gen. of yey-o^, cf. Sk. 
jdn-a»-a8)j whence ycVcos and ycVovs, Lat. generis = *gSn-Ss-es ; 
Gk. aiS<09, gen. ai8oCs=ai8oos = *at8-o<r-os, Lat. arbOSj g^n. 
arbori8 = *arb-6s-S8 ; Gk. gen. pi. xaopdiov x(opu)v = *x<Ji>/>a-o-a)i', 
Lat. teiTd-rum ; Gk. /xOs /xv-os, Lat. mur-is ; Gk. nom. pi. nent. 
fjL€Ciu}=*fi€Cioa=*fi€Ll-oa'-ay Lat. m(ljora = *mdh-jds-a,^ etc. In 
Latin, analogy generally introduced the r into the termination 
of the nominative : cf. the doublets honOs and hondr^ arhos and 
arbdr^ the abstract nouns in -dr, dolor, labor, etc., and the corsi' 
paratives wwy5r=*?n<I/5s; but the 8 remains in the nom.-acc. 
neut. 7ndjii8=*7ndjd8j Gk. ficC^mv fietCov. 

Hence we might expect never to find, either in Greek or 
Latin, an 8 between two vowels. There are however many 
cases of this in both languages, but they never arise from a 
primitive intervocalic s. Phonetically, they may usually be 
traced to a regular reduction of the historical group ss, fiio-o^ = 
fjuia-cro^, cau,8a=caussaj^ or to Greek t assibilated before i, (fivan^ 
= *^vTts ; in other cases their origin is simply analogical. Thus 
the intervocalic o- of fiovtriv, vauo-tV, iTnroLcnv (cf. the oblique case 
of the dual hnrouv) seems to have been restored on the model 
of irocra'Cvy ^Xci/^tv, Opiilv, where the cr, not being intervocalic, re- 
mained ; so also we have Avo-o) cXwa (instead of *Ai}a> *eA.i}a) and 
all similar futures and aorists, because df \€i\f/w lo-rt^a and other 
forms, where the <r was regularly kept. The remaining instances 
of intervocalic 8 which cannot be traced either to this phonetic 
origin or to analogy are quite insignificant. Scarcely any can 

* Cf. in French tbe doublets c/tair« {^cathedra) and chaise ^ in which how- 
ever the change has been in the opp^ite direction. [Cf. also Eiig. blare with 
the older form **to blaze abroad'* (Mark i. 45), and Germ, blasen; so too 
iron =A.-S» iren, older form Uerij cf. ice and Germ, eisen.] 

' For the difference of quantity in the o, see infra 212. 

s Cf . fifpra 64 A, and infra 69, 6. 
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be cited except nom. pi. vdsa, etc., no doubt formed on the 
model of nom. sing, vds, qtuiesOy retained perhaps as an archaism 
by the side of the regular quaerO (cf. qtbaes-tor) ; and, lastly, some 
words of doubtful etymology, like Lat. miser and Gk. /jtio-o? 
(hatred), filcrefD, etc.^ 

2. After a consonant. We have seen above the effects of 
the meeting of an explosive and 8, and also the phenomena 
of compensatory lengthening, resulting from the group ns,^ e.g. 
equ0s = *eqti6ns, €KT€tva=*l-icT€i^(ra. The groups rs and Is re- 
main unchanged in Greek, and become rr^ U in Latin : cf . ferre 
=*fer'Se, veUe=*vel-se^ terra =*ter'Sa (dry?), and Gk. Oapcro^ 
(boldness), apcrriv (male), Sk. vfSan- (id.), Ipcny, Att. Ifxrtf (dew), 
Sk. varMs (rain), etc. Hence the regular aorists of <fiO€Lp<i) (to 
spoil), KcAAft) (to come to shore) are the Homeric forms €<j>0€p(Ta^ 
cKcAora; and the Attic and common forms l<j>0€i,pa^ lo-T^tXa. (I sent), 
must be regarded as later forms based on cKrctva, etc. In later 
Attic, the group pG- became pp as in Latin : Oappo^, appriv. 

3. Before a nasal. In Lesbian s is assimilated to the 
nasal: liLym (1 a.m) = *ia''fUy Sk. ds-Tni; <^a€wos (bright) = 
♦<^€<r-vo-s, cf. ^aos ^avos (light). In the other dialects, as in 
Latin, the s is dropped with compensatory lengthening * : Dor. 
^/u(I am), lon.-Att. ct/u; Dor. <l>ariva^, lon.-Att. ^actvo?; Ion. 
eivvfu = *f €(r-vi5-/iLt (I clothe), cf . cct-^tt-s and ves-ti-s ; Lat. dlmoveO 
= *dis-moveO, dlnumerOj etc., Lat. a£nus (brazen) =*ae*-»m-s, 
cf. aes and Sk. dyas (iron); Lat. vidSn (seest ihon?) =*vidSnn 
= *vid£nn = *vid€sn\^ 

' OpouTJjs (bold) was influenced by its doublet 6apa6s (both equivalent to 
*dhx8-u-8) ; cf. QpdvWos (proper name). 

[Mr. R. S. Conway in his book Vemefs Law in Italy (Trilbner, 1887), has 
ingeniously endeavoured to show that Latin rhotacism depended on accent. 
Medial s between vowels after an unaccented syllable became r, e.g. 
r€gerent^ sor^iis, but after an accented syllable was kept, e.g. nd^w, mUer^ 
qnaiso^ except when followed by i or « and preceded by i or u or a long 
vowel or diphthong, e.g. w<fr?«, quaSritj Furius, dirimit ; while medial s be- 
fore nasals after an unaccented syllable was lost without compensation, e,g. 
Camina ; after an accented syllable, if arising before the period of rhotacism, 
was lost with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel, e.g. a^nns, 
primus; if arising during the period of rhotacism, became r, e.g. carmen^ vemaS\ 

3 Suyra 47 C. 

3 Cf. in French meme^mesme [and &ne^dsne=lj2A,» dsinuvi] . 

* The final letter of the enclitic being dropped, and enn shortened, as being 
the termination of an iambic word, infra 77 C. 
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Owing to different causes the groups or/x, <rv were subsequently 
restored in Attic : the former remained unchanged , the latter 
was assimilated to w, as may be seen from the juxtaposition 
ll(Xo7r6vvrf<ro9=n.€k<yn'o^v^€ro^. Thus a verb* lorv/xt, formed on 
the analogy of lo-^iy?, etc., became in Attic cwvfit, ; but Koa-fw's, 
icTfiey based on cotc, riiJi<l>U(rfjLai. based on '^/i^iccrrat, and even 
ireniHrfMu and rfKova-fjuuy where the cr has not even this justifica- 
tion {supra 64 A), underwent no change. 

4. Before a liquid. In Greek cr is assimilated: cppcc (it 
flowed) =*wp€F-€, Sk. d-srav^a-iy from pew ; but sometimes, under 
somewhat obscure conditions, it is lo^t with compensatory 
lengthening, e,g, *x€o--Axot (thousand), cf. Sk. {8a-)hds-ra-j Lesb. 
)(4XXioij Dor. xijXioij lon.-Att. \€tX.LOL ;(lA,tot. In Latin compen- 
satory lengthening is the rule before I, dtluO ; but the medial 
group sr becomes br : ^ funebri8 = *filnes-ri'S, cf. funus funer-is 
fUnes-tVrS ] cOn-sohrimts {conain) = *con-svisr-tno-'S (relation on 
sister's side), from *8vS8or=sorory^ etc. 

5. Before an explosive. Before a voiceless explosive s is 
kept in Greek and Latin. Before a voiced explosive, it is kept 
in Greek, but pronounced as z (the group o-S is written I) ; in 
Latin it is lost with compensatory lengthening: nidus (nest) 
= *nizdo-Sj cf. Germ, [and Eng.] nestj and the juxtapositions 
dlgerO, dlducO^ etc. 

6. Before a spirant. The groups sy and sio have already 
been discussed. The group ss, when primitive, was reduced in 
Greek at a very early date to a single cr : the Homeric doublets, 
iroaai and iroaC, circcrcrt and hr€(rLv are well known ; so too the 
Homeric c-rcAccr-cra (I accomplished), the only regular form, cf. 
TcAos (end), became crcAccra, and TrcTrvcrcrat (Hom.) = *7r€-7n;^-crat 

was reduced to irhrvaoL,^ In a few cases this change affected 
the group crcr, even when it was not original, but the result of 
phonetic assimilation, e,g, when arising from dhy in Att. /^eVos * 
=fi€cra'os=*fJ'€0'yo-^j or from sw in Att. tcros = tcro-os = f tcrfo-s. In 

' The intermediate stage is of course thr, supra 66 and 68, 3. 

' Svesr is the reduced form : Sk. nom. svasdy dat. svdtr-e. 

' Cf. supra 63 /3. The analogy of the doublets which sometimes con- 
tained (T, sometimes fftr^ introduced the double a into forms where it had no 
etymological justification, e,g. Hom. Tavi<T<raLy iyiXaaae, etc. 

* We should have expected *fjt,iTTos as irp6.TTta = irfHia<r(a, 
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Latin the group S8 remains after a short vowel, cdssus (vain) 
from cddOj grissics from grddior, missus from mttto, but is 
reduced after a long vowel, mlsl=*mlssl (cf. video vldl)^ fusus 
= *filss7i8, plOsiO from plodo, laesus from laedOy etc. 

The Latin group sf is assimilated to jff) e.g. differd = *dis- 
ferOj cf. distull. 

§ 3. Final s. 

(70) Final s remains in Greek and Latin, wnro? equos^ yivos 
gernbs. But in Latin, at any rate in certain positions, final s 
can only have been pronounced very slightly ; it is often neg- 
lected in inscriptions, and until the Augustan age it constitutes 
position or not at the option of the writer : versihUs quOs olim 
. . . (Enn.) . . . dScldere falctbUs rdmOs (Lucr.). But it never 
entirely disappeared; for it is reproduced with remarkable 
fidelity in the Romance languages.^ 

Is it to this possible loss of final «, or to a phenomenon of 
Indo-European syntactical phonetics, that we must attribute 
the Latin substitution of the group er for the groups m ros 
when preceded by a consonant,* in forms like dcer=acri8 and 
ager = *ag'r(hSj cf. Gk. aypo9, Sk. djras ? However this may 
be, the peculiarity is worth noticing ; but it is hard to reduce 
it to a law, since the genitives patrus and patriSj for example, 
kept their termination unchanged. 

1 E.g, French li chevaU—ilU edbdlltu, Us ehevaU^illSs eabdllos. 

2 In puer ( = *pueru8 ?) the consonant seems to be wantmg ; bat this is not 
really the case, for j9u«r is for ^pover. This question is farther discussed in 
Mem, Soc. Ling, vi. p. 373. 



CHAPTER V. 

FURTHER COMBINATIONS OF VOWELS AND CONSONANTS. 

(71) Among the phenomena of phonetic combination or re- 
duction, hitherto mentioned only incidentally, but which deserve 
a somewhat fuller investigation, maybe included contraction, 
elision, shortening and lengthening, aspiration and de- 
aspiration, epenthesis, and syncope. 

Section T. 

contraction. 

It is probable, if not certain, that the Indo-European lan- 
guage did not tolerate hiatus,^ and that all the forms bequeathed 
by it to its descendants were contracted ; hence contraction can 
only have taken place in Greek and Latin in those cases of 
hiatus which arose subsequently, especially through the regular 
loss of an intervocalic consonant. The laws regulating this 
process are very varied. 

§ 1. Greek, 

(72) Two vowels in hiatus, whether in the same word (ffiLXiw), 
or in two different words closely connected in meaning and 
pronunciation (to. aXXa), are liable to be contracted into one 
long vowel or diphthong ; but in this respect there is con- 
siderable divergence between the different dialects. The two 
antipodes are Ionic and Attic, which are so close to one another 
in other respects ; in the former dialect contraction is almost 

' Except in the case of i and t/, where tliere is no real hiatus ; for after 
i or 11, followed by a vowel, the correspond inj? semi-vowel was developed, 
and 80 the pronnnciation would be, not *t-»rt- (going, Lat. Uiis)^ *dud (two), 
but approximately *i^ii^, *duwdt etc. 

7« 
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unknown, whereas the latter hardly ever tolerates hiatus. 
Between these two dialects, but somewhat nearer to Ionic, 
come -^olic and Doric, which allow hiatus in certain cases, 
but require contraction in others. • But, even when contrac- 
tion takes place in all the dialects, the sound resulting from 
contraction may be different in each. To avoid unduly com- 
plicating this subject, we shall examine here only the com- 
monest cases of contraction, classifying them according to the 
character of the first of the two vowels in hiatus. 

1. a. a + a, a + d become d: Hom. Ion. an; (bane, curse) 

= dTd = *aaTd for *afard, cf. auara (Pind.) ; Att. 'A^va = 'A^>'ad 

=*AOrivatd] Att. T2AXa=ra aWa, etc. a + c becomes lon.^ and 
Att. d. Dor. 17: Att. Tl/jtarc = Tt/Aa€T€, Dor. oprf (see) = opae. 
a + i; becomes d, 17: Ion.-Att. Tt/xarc, Dor. TlfjL^T€ = TiiJidrfT€ (subj.). 
a + L becomes at : *iraf ts (child), Hom. Tral*?, then irat9. a + o 
becomes Att. w,^ Dor. d: Att. Tlfj.<ofi.€v =TlfjLdofjL€v, a + co becomes 
(o; Att. Tifi.<i!}fi.€v=TliJLdu}fi.€v. a + v becomes av(but often the 
hiatus remains): SauAos (thick, shaggy) = *8aT5Ao9=*8a<n;-Ao-?, 
cf. 8a<n;-s ; auros = di}Tos {afvrov is found in an Ionic inscription). 

2. d. d + a, d + d become d^: -ffiol.-Dor. yd, Ion.-Att. yrj= 
*yaa = ydta. d + € becomes d, even in Doric : dXtos (written 
dcXtos, but the scansion shows the word is trisyllabic) in Pindar, 
cf. Ion. ^cAtos, Att. ^Atos. d + o, d + cd become Dor. d : gen. pi. 
(Homer.) ^^pdwr. Dor. xaapav. d + i becomes dt (51). d + v is 
unimportant. 

3. €. € + a becomes Att. 17, but the hiatus often remains in 
Ionic : T€ixi7=T€tx€a. It must not be supposed that iroActs 
(ace. pi.) is contracted from iroAcas ; in the nom. pi. neut. xpvo-d 
=xpv(r€a the vocalism of the termination must have been in- 
fluenced by that of the ordinary neuter terminations in d. € + d 
(very rare) often forms only one syllable, even when both vowels 
are written : * 8ti)p€d is a dissyllable, but Att. ycvcd a trisyllable. 
€ + € becomes Lesb. Dor. 17, Ion.-Att. ct (pronounced ^), ^tAcrT€= 

1 Often not contracted. The carious Homeric type dpdav (to 8ee)sB 
opdeiv has not yet received any satisfactory explanation. 

2 The Homeric forms showing diectasis, e.g, pLoCjvrai for jSttDrrats 
^idovrai (very common in Homer), must be put on the same level as bpdav. 

' This combination of course does not occur in Ionic. 
^ In this case e becomes a semi-vowel, supra 20, 3. 
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^lAifTc.^ € + rf becomes 17, but is uncontracted in Ionic : <^iX^€ 
= ^iXei/rc. c + 1 becomes ct : Horn. tttoAci, Att. irdAct. € + o be- 
comes Dor. (0, Att. ov (pronounced or H): <fnXovfi€y=<fiik€OfX€v ; 
Ionic texts sometimes have co dissyllabic, sometimes co mono- 
syllabic, sometimes also ev (Herodotus), which was of course 
pronounced as a diphthong, and scarcely differed from mono- 
syllabic co. € + (!> becomes <a: Att. ^tXo) = ^iA.€a), av6iay = a.vBin}V, 

Even when the c was retained in writing,^ it was not reckoned 
as a vowel, and in forms like ^SoortXcws, iroXcw?, contraction 
probably took place in current pronunciation, though never 
denoted in writing.^ € + v (rare) becomes eu : Hom. ciJs (good), 
Att. ^ (well). 

4. The group 17 + vowel is of little importance except in 
Ionic, Attic, and the kowtj^ where it replaces the primitive 
group d + vowel; it then becomes subject to the laws of 
abbreviation and metathesis of quantity peculiar to those 
dialects, which will be discussed later on {infra 76). 

5. The group t + vowel is never contracted; but t, like c, 
sporadically became a semi-vowel. The rare group a however 
became Z in the locative ttoXI (Homer and Herodotus) = TroAtt, 
cf. Cypr. TTToAtyi, and a few similar cases. 

6. The very rare group Z + vowel is not contracted. 

7. o. o + a becomes Att. and Lesb. w, Dor. d, in Ion. often 
remains in hiatus: Dor. irpSros, Att. 7rp(i)Tos=*7rpo-aTo-s; Att. 
accus. ai8a)=at3oa. o + d is unimportant, o + c becomes ov, 
SiyXovTc = SiyXocTc. + 17 becomes w, STyXwrc = ST/Xoryrc ; the Att. 
fem. hnr\rj (double) = SmtAot/, like its plural 8i?rAat = 8i7rAoat and 
neuter pi. 8tirXa=8t7rXoa, is due of course to the analogy of the 
uncontracted termination, o + 1 becomes ot : Att. oh (sheep) = 
ots (Theocritus) = *ofts, Lat. bvis. o-\-o becomes Lesb. Dor. w, 
Ion.-Att. ou : gen. Lesb. Dor. tTTTro), lon.-Att. lTnrov = *lTnroo (but 
+ 01 simply gives ot, h'q\oipL€v=^hri\6oLixtv), + 0) becomes o), 
8i7Xo)/i,cv=Si/Xoci>/i,ev. o + V is unimportant. 

8. (0. The group cd + o becomes w in Ion.-Att. gen. Xcw (of 

1 The hiatus often remains in Herodotus. 

s This is the case with &if6Q>v (gen. pi.), which the Atticists, according to 
Suidas, spelt ipOitav. 
' Cf. the double scansion of Mei^oi/c^ws, (Ed. Rex^ 85 and 1503. 

G 
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the people) = *X€0)o : cf. wnros *tinroo. The other combinations 
of w with a vowel offer few points of interest. 

9. V. — The group v + 1 is the only one liable to contraction, 
both in the Homeric period (vckvi, dissylL, wXriOvl (but (rvt, 8pm), 
Panhellen. vto9, dissyl. = *<rv-to-? (cf . Sk. sU, to beget, sUn'dSy son), 
and perf. part. fem. ctSvta trisyll.), and also in Attic and the 
Koivrjj where however final vi remains a dissyllable, ixOvi. With 
this exception, v + vowel is never contracted : the nom. pi. 
iX^u€5 does not become *tx^Gs, and the ace. pi. IxOvs cannot 
come frojn the Homeric ix^uas. 

10. V, The group {; + vowel is rare, and is never contracted. 
Most of the exceptions which seem to violate these laws 

may be easily explained, either on phonetic grounds or by 
analogy. Thus the hiatus, which exists in Accos and seems 
to exist also in )3a(nAca>$, is due to the fact that the group ea> 
there replaces rjo by metathesis of quantity. In other cases, 
as in v€os=v€Fo9, Ait= Aifi, kX€o$=icX^o$, p6€^=p6F€^j aK'qKoa = 
^oLK-qKofa (cf. aKovQ)), otvd€ts=*fotva-f€VT-5 (cf. Sk. suff. ''Vant-)j 
etc., etc., it is the comparatively late loss of a f which has 
brought together two vowels previously separated.^ The same 
explanation holds good of such forms as ir€nra€Ti7?=*ir€rTa-f€Ti;?, 
unless the first term of the compound has been simply borrowed 
from forms like vcvrdSpaxfioq where there is no hiatus. In 
TTpoayci) the retention of the prefix is certainly due to forms 
like wpoXcyo), which have kept the prefix, whereas in Dor. 
'7rp&xovTi=7rpo€xovnj Att. ^poi}8os=*'7rpd68os, the hiatus has 
succumbed to the ordinary law. Lastly, and above all, it 
must never be forgotten that the written language can only 
give us very imperfect information as to the contractions of 
the spoken language ; works were copied over and over again 
by numerous scribes, who introduced into them the most 
astounding anomalies,^ and even in the case of inscriptions we 

1 But the tendency of Attic to contraction is bo strong that, even in this case, 
the hiatus is often suppressed in homogeneous groups of vowels, e,g, in the 
proper names in -KXijs » -K\4rfSi and Al found on an inscription. The same 
thing takes place in very common words, even in the case of groups which 
are not homogeneous ; here we need only mention QovKvdldrji and wovfuiwla. 

3 The text of Herodotus in particular is one of the worst treated in this 
respect. 
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are never sure that a hiatus preserved in writing had not dis- 
appeared in pronunciation.^ 

§ 2. Latin, 

(73) The laws of Latin contraction are much harder to 
understand than those of Greek ; for in Latin we hardly ever 
find the form with hiatus side by side with the contracted 
form. We must confine our attention to those cases which are 
most certain and most interesting. 

1. a, a, — The difference of vowel between gen. aeris = *dSris 
(cf. aSnus and Sk. gen. dyasas) and 2nd pi. amCitis = *amCi'^-tis 
(cf. Gk. Tlfiar€=ri/i.a€T€), can only arise from a difference of 
quantity in the a; we are therefore justified in laying down 
the rule: a-{-e=ae\ d-\-e=d. It is a group a + i which has 
given ae in the gen.-dat. sing, terrae; but the quantity of 
both vowels is unknown. There is indeed the archaic terrain 
but there is no proof that terrae is derived from this form. 
If the vowel of the verbs in *-aO was really a, we must 
restore amd'mu8 = *aind-6'mus, amdnt = *dmd-o-ntj and amO — 
*amd'0, and thence lay down the rule that d-\-d = d and a + = 0; 
but it is possible that the d was not long throughout the whole 
conjugation. It is also possible that the group a-^o always 
became 5, and that amdmus, amant were simply modelled on 
the vocalism of amdSj amdtiSj as monemuSj Tiionent, which 
can only come from *mone6mu8 and *moneonty were certainly 
modelled on monSs, monHis. 

2. e, S, — ea^ ed are not contracted; €a becomes e, degO= 
*de'dgO, d£beO = *d£-hdbedy cf. siiso praebeo = *prae-7idb€d, ^^, 
SSj eS, SS become 5, e.g. monHe — *mon^'^-te^ cf. <I>l\€€T€, avSs 
(nom. pl.)=*at;^^s, cf. iroXccs ttoAci?, demO=de-imd, perf. degij = 
*dS'Sglj etc. The groups e + 1, e + are never contracted except 
in synizeses like dived dissyllabic, which are found in poetry, 
and no doubt occurred also in popular Latin. The group eu 
from eo also remains uncontracted, auriuSj though here also 
synizesis is possible under the same conditions, e.g. alveus 
dissyllabic. But when the u is primitive, ^-hu gives eu^ 
neuter J and S + U gives U, nUllus = ^ne-ullus, 

* Cf. the French spellings i^aon, taon^ seau, etc., and Eng. yeoman, etc. 
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3. I, f. — i is generally contracted only when another i fol- 
lows : nil = nlMl^ ml = mXM^ Valert (gen.) = Valeril ; ^ doubtless 
also when S follows, for avdls (thou hearest) may go back to 
*audi-is or *atid%-^8f but fill can only go back to *flliS (cf. 
however l^ uncontracted in piStds, etc.) ; certainly never when 
e follows: pariSs (wall), capies (thou wilt take), etc.^ In 
proper names like Cl0di8=Cl6diu8^ common in old inscriptions; 
we have doubtless merely a graphic abbreviation, certainly not 
a contraction. 

4. 0, 5. — od^ oSy o6 become 5, e.g. cOgO^ prOmO=*proBmd^ 
cOpia, oS hecomefs oe m co€pl=*co^pl (of. ap-isco-r). 

5. u, u. — u seems to be contracted only with another u, in 
gen. sing. tnaniis=*maniliis {?)=*manii08 (in inscr. senatuos) ; 
still manuUm (gen. pi.) and minHUnt (third pi.) make thid 
restoration somewhat doubtful. Hence it is difficult to believe 
than nom. pi. rnoMUs is contracted from ^manUis. * 

- Contraction,^ as a general rule, does not take place when the 
second vowel is accented ; hence the difference between aeri8 
= *deris and a^nu8=*a^8nu8j cf. also coOctuSj coSgl. The con-' 
traction in coepi must have first originated in *co^pi8tlj being 
afterwards transferred by analogy to *coipl\ and so also in 
many other cases. On the 6ther hand, analogy has often, as in 
Greek, produced uncontracted forms : coaliscO has been formed 
6n the analogy of codlul^ cdernd on that of co4mimu8^ and 
prohib^s (we should have expected prObSs, cf. dChSs) shows 
the influence oi perhibBs and prOdUcO. 

Section II. 

ELISION. ' 

(74) When there is n6 contracti6n (cram) of the final vowel 
of one wdrd and the initial vowel of the next word, it very 
often happens that the first vowel entirely disappears before 
the second, as in the numerous elisions indicated by Greek 

1 Contraction is the rule m the genitives of proper names ; in those of 
common nouns and adjectives, pallia patrii^ the analogy of the other oases 
and the need of clearness either kept or restored the group ii, 

' Hence the subjunctive 8t8 cannot come horn Uie archaic HSs, 
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orthography, hr avrw, vir* ifiov, d^* ov, and those that take place 
between the two terms of a " compound " verb, iirdyw^ vti-^X^c, 
iL^HKoiLtifv. The detailed investigation of hiatus and elision 
belongs to the study of Greek prosody; it will be sufficient here 
to state that in the current pronunciation elision certainly 
took place in many cases where it was not indicated in writing.^ 
Much more is this the case in Latin, which never indicates 
elision in writing, but in practice observes it so strictly, that 
ithe hiatus of a short or long vowel in Latin versification is 
quite an exceptional phenomenon.^ The present pronunciation 
of Italian may give some idea of this melodious blending of a 
final vowel with a following initial vowel. 

Section III. 

SHORTENING AND LENGTHENING OF VOWELS. 

(75) The quantity of vowels is very constant in Greek ^n(J 
Latin, especially if we take into account the artificial cbaracter 
of the classification of all syllables into two classes, and no 
more. For it is clear {supra 20, 4) that the degrees of length 
and shortness must really be very numerous, and that hence 
•a long vowel which is equivalent, for example, to a short 
vowel and a half might in versification, at the option of the 
writer, be treated either as long or short. The delicate appli- 
cations of this fundamental principle belong to the sphere 
of prosody. 

§ 1. Greek. 

(76) 1. A. — Before a group of consonants, the first of which 
T&y^WjZ, nasal, or a liquid, and the second an explosive or s, 
«very long vowel becomes short. This law is absolute and 
Panhellenlc. We have seen^ that the ace. pi. K€(t>aXd<s is equi- 
valent to ♦Kc^oXavs, otherwise it would be *K€(^aA.T}s in Ionic- 

1 Cf. this verse of Sappho (Sapphic and Adonic) : vvKva diyevTcs irrip dir' 

' Hiatus is likewise forbidden in certain Greek metres, especially the 
iambo-trochaic. On the other hand, hiatus is common in old Latin versi- 
fication (Satomian). 

* Supra 87 in fine. 
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Attic ; but *#c€<^aA.ai's in its turn must be a shortened form of 
*#c€<^aA.di/9, since the nom. sing, is Kc^oXd — a result of the above- 
mentioned law. So also we have dat. pi. ?7nrot5=*t7nr<i)is, cf. 
dat. sing. «nrw and Sk. instr. pi. dgvdis] )8ou5 = *)3a)V9, cf. Lat. 
bOs and Sk. gdus] ypa^€vs=*y/>a<^i7vs, cf. gen. y/>a<^i}(f)-os, and 
the dialectical doublet ypa<f>rj^ ; aor. pass. c-Sa/i-T-v (I was con- 
quered), Hom. 3rd pi. hafitv =-*hdii€vr ^^haii-rj-vr, 

B. — The shortening of a vowel before a vowel takes place 
sporadically in all Greek dialects, but especially in lonic-Attio, 
in the case of ri and o) : Hom. gen. ^/9oos=^p(iK>9, Tiyjjkw^ 
HiyX^o? ; Ion. gen. )8a<nA.co9, Dor. )8a(rtX€os=Lesb. fiaa-CKrfos from 
♦/3acrtX^f OS ; Ion. vccs (ships) = v^cs = *vaf€s ; Att. gen. pi. x^P^y 
= Ion. )((j}p€(j}V = *xiaprjiav = JBol. ^tDpaxav^ etc. 

C. — In Ionic, but more especially in Attic, the groups rja^ 
ri€, r)o become respectively cd, ciy (contracted to 17), cw (often 
monosyllabic in the termination of the genitive). This is the 
phenomenon called metathesis of quantity : ace. sing. jSoo-iXcd, 
ace. pi. PaunX,€ds (Att.)=)8a(riA^a, /SaiTiXrja^ ^ Att. (Aristoph.) 

tTTTT^s (knights) =*iirire)7s=iir7r^€9, but simple shortening in the 
doublet t7nr€rs=Ion. tTnrccs; Dor. \d6s (people). Old Ion. Aiyos 
(Hipponax), New Ion. Xcck, Att. Xccos, and so also Att. jSao-iXctnc 
=)8acrtX^os.i We see that the point of divergence between 
simple shortening and metathesis of quantity is not clearly 
marked. 

2. In Greek, the lengthening of a short vowel is always 
either compensatory, of which we have seen many instances, or 
purely prosodic, when it depends on the rules of prosody. 

§ 2. Latin. 

(77) 1. A. — The dat. pi. equls shows that in *eqttdi8 the 
same shortening took place as in tinrois, for an original form 
*equOis would have given *equOs, cf. dat. sing. eqtiO=*€qtLOi. 

B. — In the classical period, every long vowel before a vowd 
became short; the few quantities like diSl {cL fidi%=fld€l^* 

^ ^ujs (until) is treated as a trochee in Homer (II. xv. 539, Od. iv. 90^ 
Tii. 280, etc.) ; hence we mast read *i}os=*'J}-foi^Sk.\fd'Vat (same 8ense)»^ 
which was afterwards hj metathesis changed to f<ai, 

3 The e is still long in Plautus; e.g. in the bacchiac verse m^di fldH 
tudiqHe ret (Aulul. 121), 
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nom.fid^8)j iUlus (also i1Mu8),ffO by the side of ftSi^ (arch. 
flere)j etc., are but scanty relics showing the former existence 
of long vowels in hiatus, a fact attested also by numerous 
scansions in the comic writers. 

C. — Iambic words, like duO, show a curious peculiarity. It 
is physically possible to pronounce successively an accented 
short vowel and an unaccented long vowel ; but, especially if 
the accent is strongly marked, it will be noticed that the long 
vowel then tends to scarcely exceed in length the preceding 
short vowel. Hence, in versification previous to the Augustan 
age, all words of this kind were treated, at th« option of the 
writer, either as iambics or pyrrhics, and we find the scansion 
r6gd=rogaj putd, vidS, ddmt, vdld^ rdgdj^ hdmdj etc. After- 
wards analogy both restricted and extended the license of 
Plautus. It restricted it, in that the classical poets, taking 
into account the long vowel of sjperd, cense^ fiortl, audlj 
refused to treat the same vowel as short in putd, tace^ domi, 
abl ; while, on the other hand, the short vowel prevailed and 
entirely superseded the long vowel in some very common 
words, utpvM^ ilicdj modd (now) = abl. modO, eg6 = *egdj Gk. 
cyw. On the other hand, it extended it by allowing the 
scansion ambd on the model of du6, c£nse6 and sperd on that 
of vdldj etc. ; so that in Latin versification of the decadence 
(Martial), every final o of the 1st sing, of verbs or nom. sing. 
of nouns may be treated either as long or short. 

D. — Every final syllable ending in r, Z, m, or ^,2 shortens its 
vowel : patSr='jraTijp; datdr, cf. Sm-wp ; hondr, cf. gen. honoris 
and regular nom. honOSj Gk. atSws ; animdl = animdle ; amdr 
(I am loved), cf. amO ; subj. am^r^ amem^ cf. ameSj ametur ; 
3rd sing, amdtj monitj audit =*amdety etc., cf. 2nd sing, amds, 
monSSy audls ; ace. sing, terram = Herrdm^ cf . Gk. x^P°^^ 5 S^^* 
pi. deum=de5in=Gk. Oeiav. 

2. Besides the cases of compensatory lengthening already 
mentioned, the grammarians inform us that before the groups 

^ With no distillation, it will be observeoi, between simple o and o arising 
from contraction (rdgd=*rogod), Cf. Havet-Duvau, AJetriquCt 126. 

* Except in monosyllables, /ur, sDl, Cf. the old scansions rogdtt audit 
(Plautus), noenum rumores pOnebdt ante salutem (Enn.), etc. 
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»w, n/, gn^ gm, every vowel waa lengthened : so the Latins 
pronounced Snsis ( = •^«i8, Sk. asis), ferenSj inserOy consul} 
InferO^ dnfrdctuSj dlgntbs^ mCLgnus (cf. fmKp6^\ dgmerij etc. 

Section IV. 

ASPIRATION AND DEASPIRATION. 

(78) 1. Greek. In modem Greek the rough breathing is 
still written, but no longer pronounced. Though ancient 
Gh*eek had not yet arrived at this stage, it was already tend- 
ing towards it, and certain dialects had actually reached it. 
We know that in the prehistoric period medial aspiration had 
disappeared.^ Initial aspiration, according to the grammarians, 
was no longer known to the -Solians; they were i/rtXa)T4#cot, 
substituting everywhere the soft for the rough breathing. 
New Ionic does not go so far ; but several substitutions, such 
asovXo9 = oAo9, and combinations like aTr' ov, aTrtKcro, show that 
in it the rough breathing was scarcely more than an ornamental 
addition confined to writing. 

Attic, on the other hand, seems to have had a slight ten- 
dency to Bacrvv€LVj and we find in it initial aspirations which 
have no etymological justification : tpa^i (dew) = ^poTy, opos 
(boundary) = Ion. ovpo^, Iws (dawn) = Gk. rjm, etc. More em- 
barrassing are the Panhellenic or almost Panhellenic rough 
breathings found in evvvfii €Lvvfii, (vestis), kairipa {vesper)^ wnros 
{equo8\ etc., and especially in all words beginning with v, 
vo-Tcpos =Sk.iiif ara.5, vSwp, cf. Sk. uddn- (water) and Lat. unda. 
Sometimes analogy has been at work : thus ^ftcts certainly owes 
its rough breathing to vftcts. But the very ease with which 
words take or lose this symbol seems to show that from an 
early period it had no phonetic value, or at any rate very 
little. 

2. Latin. It had no doubt practically none at all in classical 
Latin. Medial h was certainly not pronounced ; hence the 

1 In Greek transliterations we read 'Ktav<n-avTtvoi=CiJn9tant%nxi9y ir/jpffiap^ 
censor^ etc. 

' It occurs however in Laconian, where it takes the place of a non-original 
intervocalic <r; e.g. p€tKd&p=viKi/i<rds on the stela of Damonon. 
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frequent contractions nU, ml, prSnsus^prehSnsuSj nSmf) = 
*ni'h^mO. At the beginning of a word we know that it does 
not even prevent elision, and that in some of the Romance 
languages it is not pronounced, while in others it is not even 
written. Hence numerous doublets like holus (vegetable, 
Gk. x^^j grass) and oZw«, Tierus (master) and erus, honOs (an 
honourable burden) and onus, etc., and the usual suppression of 
the h in dnser-^hdnser (goose, cf. Gk. x^"* Germ, gans [Eng. 
goose\), and arSna (Q&ad)=:?iarena=*7iasS8'na, Sabine fasena, 
Gk. xflw>s = *xao-o? (inert and incoherent matter). On the other 
hand, the h, being no longer pronounced, was wrongly added 
to words like humerus (ahoulder) =um€ru8 = *ome8os, cf. Gk. 
wfio9=*6fia'o^ and Sk. dmsas, Umbr. onsus ; halo (I breathe) = 
*dl0=*an-8l0j root an (to breathe), cf. ai^-cfto-s and an-hnu-s. 

Section V. 

EPENTHESIS AND SYNCOPE. 

(79) By epenthesis is meant the spontaneous development 
of a parasitic sound which is inserted between the elements of 
a group. When initial it is called prothesis. Syncope, on 
the other hand, is the loss of a vowel or syllable in rapid 
pronunciation. 

1. Epenthesis. We have already seen the epenthesis of 8 
and /8 in the groups vp and /xf , and the prothesis of a vowel, which 
is almost always found before p, and is pretty common before 
X. A similar prothesis sometimes takes place before a nasal : 
e,g, a-/ie\y-cD (to milk), cf. Lat. mulg-eo, and Germ, melken 
[Eng. milk], d-vci^io-s (nephew), cf. vcttoScs (descendants) and 
Lat. nepOs; before f : Hom. iiparj (dew) = *f cpcny, Upya) (to pre- 
vent) =*f^<i), Sk. vdrjdmi'y also in other cases, e,g, the doublets 
BiKio iO(\(o, imper. IotOl {he) = *<r-6L, The precise cause of these 
phenomena is unknown ; most of them must be due to the 
existence of syntactical doublets, but in certain cases the 
vowel may very possibly be a significant element.^ 

The V, called i^jytSjcvarcKov or paragogic, which S9oms to be 

1 E,ff. in iKaTdy^centum^ the i represents the number ** one " (corrupted 
from *i-icard-F=**in-AtTOtd-m, one hundred). 
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added to certain terminations in 4 and c, Xcyovcnv, TeL^ca-iVy iOrjKtVj 
is not, properly speaking, a case of epenthesis. Its origin is 
somewhat obscure. The most probable explanation is that this 
final V, which is etymological in certain formations — e,g. perhaps 
in the loc. pi. Troa-a-Cvj rmroMwv, — passed by analogy into others, 
in which it was afterwards regarded as euphonic. Originally 
it was certainly not so ; in inscriptions, it is often absent in 
hiatus, and is also often found before a consonant ; moreover, it 
is found in positions where, if pronounced, it would have spoilt 
the metre.^ 
The cases of epenthesis in Latin are unimportant.' 
2. Syncope. The most noteworthy case of syncope, in both 
languages, is that in which two syllables which are identical, or 
at least contain the same consonants, follow one another in the 
body of a word ; in this case the first syllable generally dis- 
appears: 6k. YffieSiiJivov^'qfiL-fieSLfivov, a/x^op€V9 = d^<^-(^p€V9 (jar 
with two handles); Lat. nUtrlx =*nutrf-trlXj stlpendium= 
*stipi'p€ndi(hmj^ etc. We need not lay stress on a phenomenon 
so universal and easy to understand, but from its very nature 
sporadic. 

There is hardly any other case of syncope in Greek, except 
in the final syllable of certain proclitic prepositions ; e,g. •xar 

= Kard in KaTTTTcorc, KappaX^y <i/i iroKiv = ava irdXiv, trap A109, etc. 

This process was carried much further in Latin: a6 = diro, sub 
= v7ro, per=7r€pi, et-='€Tiy nec=nequey and even extended to 
three imperative endings, die, dUCjfac. 

In the body of Latin words, syncope of unaccented vowels is 
frequent, especially in popular pronunciation,* in consequence 
of the stress laid on the accented syllable. As examples may 
be mentioned validus and valdS, ccdidus and caldus ; aucepa 
= *avicep8, claudO = *clavi-dO^'y surgO, porgO=*sub'regOj etc., 

' E,g, Kov<pay6pat fi* dj^idi^Kev At6f y\avK(A>7rtSi Koilffyg, ou a Tery ancient 
Attic inscription (7th or 6th century). Cf. infra 18tf, 5. 

2 Cf. supra 51, 1 B. 

3 [Cf. Eng. idolatry — *idolo-latry {elUioKo-Xarpela), etc.} 

^ The Romance languages, especially French, have carried this process 
to remarkable lengths. [Eg, bonitdtem^Fi. honti^ Ital. honta, Sp. hondad ; 
coniputdre = Ft. conter^ Ital. contare^ Sp. contar.] 

' LitemUy '* I put under (lock and) key,*' *do here representing the root 
*dhe of rl-Sfffu, 
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cf. surrSxl, etc. ; gen. dextrt, magistrt =*dexterfj etc., cf. 
deoctera, and Gk. -rcpo-, Sk. -tarorj comparative suffix ; repperfj 
reccidlj rettvll = ^re-peper-l^ etc. ; agellus = *agerlu8 = *agrO'lchs 
(syncope of o, and r pronounced as er ? ), cf . ager = Gk. dypo?. 



CHAPTER VL 

ACCENTUATION. 

(80) By accent (accentusj Trpoo-wSta) is meant the degree 
of stress or of pitch which distinguishes one syllable of a word 
more or less emphatically from the rest of the word. Leaving 
out of sight the different kinds of particles, which only serve 
to connect together the real 'parts of speech, it may be laid 
down as a general principle that every word contains one, and 
only one, accented syllable. In words of some length how- 
ever, and especially in compounds, a secondary accent may 
emphasize an important syllable, e.g. in Latin pinnipot^ntem 
[English cdntempldtion]. The reverse is the case in German 
accentuation, in which the principal accent always rests on 
the first term of the compound, sdnnenfinstemiss. But phono- 
logy properly so called must be provisionally restricted to the 
study of the principal accent. 

Accent is said to be one of stress (expiratory), when the 

accented syllable is spoken emphatically, that is, pronounced 

with more energy than the others ; of pitch (tonic, chromatic, 

musical), when it is sung on a higher note, a third or a fifth 

at most. These two elements are generally combined in all 

languages, but in very unequal proportions ; thus, the modem 

European languages have scarcely any accent except the 

expiratory (Swedish however is characterized by very delicate 

chromatic distinctions), while the languages of the extreme 

East (Chinese, Annamite, Siamese) are remarkably musical. 

The Indo-European accent was essentially musical ; it remained 

so in Sanskrit and Greek, but in Latin from an early period it 

tended to become a stress accent. 

From the word-accent, of whatever kind it may be, we must 

93 
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carefully distinguisli the sentence-accent, which is independent 
of the former. A word usually enclitic or proclitic may some- 
times be emphasized by the speaker,^ or, on the other hand, a 
word usually important may be almost lost in speaking.* It 
must be obvious to everybody that the clo^e of an interrogative 
sentence is spoken in a higher pitch than that of an affirmative 
sentence, and that the same word assumes a perceptibly differ- 
ent intonation according as it occurs in the middle or the end 
of a sentence. In the latter case, the substitution of the grave 
for the acute accent in Greek in oxytone words occurring in 
the middle of a sentence is, together with the absence of accent 
in enclitics, the only attempt made to represent in writing the 
sentence-accent, the study of which moreover belongs rather to 
the province of rhythm than of phonetics. 

We have no detailed knowledge of Indo-European accentua- 
tion, because it was greatly corrupted in the derived languages. 
Sanskrit accentuation however, which probably reproduces it 
with considerable exactness, enables us to infer that it was 
at once freer and more changeable than that of Greek and 
Latin : freer, for the accent could rest on any syllable whatever 
of a word, even the sixth from the end, as in Sk. dmanyamdnesu 
(among those who do not worship) ; more changeable, for in the 
same word it might, according to fixed laws, rest now on one 
syllable, now on another, Sk. ddrgat (ISpaKc, he saw) and drgdtj 
where the augment, being unaccented, was dropped. 

Section I. 

GREEK accent. 

(8i) One main principle underlies the whole of Greek and 
Latin accentuation : the accent in any word cannot go further 
back than the last syllable but two. In Greek alone a long 
final syllable is reckoned as two syllables.^ 

' Contrast the assertion, " He is too stupid to extricate himself," and the 
exclamation ** That man is really too stupid I '* 

' Contrast the two phrases, "I am going now," and (carelessly) "I am 
going for a walk.** 

* Bat a long syllable arising from metathesis of quantity (supra 76 C) is 
reckoned as short, ei^eorf, irjXewf, which shows that the accent was already 
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In other respects the Greek dialects show the widest diver- 
gencies in their accentnation. The two antipodes are 2Solic 
and Doric, which are so closely allied phonetically: 2Eolic 
throws the accent as far back as possible in all words, e,g, 
PacriXev^^paa-ikwj €pv$poq=€pv$p6sf OvfjLo^=^Ovfw^ ] Doric, on the 
contrary, faithfully preserves the original oxytone accent. Be- 
tween these two dialects lie Ionic and Attic, which however 
are mnch nearer to Doric than to -Sk)lic. But all the dialects, 
including Doric, observe the rule that, in those forms of the 
verb which are capable of being conjugated,^ the accent goes 
back as far as possible. This uniform law, to which the only 
exceptions are the two enclitics, ct/u and <^i7fu, and a few aorist 
imperatives, ctW, tSc, XajSc, iXBt^ is a legacy from the Indo- 
European language, in which the verb in a principal sentence 
was enclitic and entirely unaccented; in Sanskrit it is still 
accented only in subordinate sentences. Greek, in adapting 
the verb to its trisyllabic law, gave it everywhere a uniform 
accentuation. 

When the tonic accent falls on a long syllable, it may be 
ascending, that is, the voice may be raised while lingering on 
the syllable, or descending, that is, the syllable may be begun 
on a high note and finished on a lower note. Such a distinction 
is of course impossible in the case of a short syllable. In 
Greek, the raised pitch of a short syllable is indicated by the 
acute accent, Ovjjlo^, Xoyos, cXcyc. The ascending accent is indi- 
cated in the same way ; but the descending accent has a special 
sign, the circumflex. Thus in rlfuofjiev the accentuation of the (o 
exactly reproduces the descending accent of the uncontracted 
group do of rlfidofityj just as in rifMDfieOa the accentuation of 
the a> reproduces the ascending accent of the same group in 

TlfiaofieOa, 

It follows from these definitions that from the point of view 
of the trisyllabic law the circumflex on the penultimate is equi- 

fixed when the metathesis of quantity took place. On the other hand, in a 
final syllable which is only long by position, the length inflnenoes the acate 
accent, but not the circumflex ; hence we shall write aapddyv^ (sardonyx) 
not *<rdpSoyv^f but /aupv^ (with undoven hoof) not *fji^v^. 

1 The infinitive and participle form no part of the yerbal system ; as will 
be seen later on, they are purely nominal forms. 
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Talent to the acnte on the antepenultimate ; in other words, that 
the circumflex can never go farther back than the penultimate. 

Consequently, to say of a grammatical form that it throws 
back its accent as far as possible implies that it is (1) paroxy- 
tone, if the word is of two syllables, forming a pyrrhic, iambus, 
or spondee; (2) properispomenon, if it forms a trochaic dis- 
syllable ; (3) proparoxytone, in every polysyllable of which the 
last syllable is short : e,g, comparatives like (nom. masc.) /xci^cov, 
(nom. neut.) fictfov, (gen. sing.) ftctf ovos, (gen. pi.) /xcifovwv, etc. 

All the other rules of accentuation, including details as to 
the proclitics and enclitics, must be sought for in a grammar 
specially devoted to the Greek language. Here it is enough to 
mention that the number of unaccented words in current pro- 
nunciation was much larger than might be supposed from the 
accentuation adopted by the grammarians. Thus the article, 
which is only given as a proclitic in the nom. masc. and fern. 
sing, and pi., 6, ^, ot, ai, was certainly proclitic throughout the 
whole of its declension,^ and all the prepositions, Trpo?, o-lV, 
TTcpc, Kara, were just as much proclitics as ev and (.U ; the alter- 
nation between ircpl tovtov ^ and rovrov tripi would be enough to 
prove this. 

Section II. 

LATIN ACCENT. 

(82) Latin has altered the primitive accentuation much 
more than Greek ; to the law of three syllables it adds first 
of all the ^olic accentuation, which throws the accent as far 
bac^ as possible; but furthermore it entirely subordinates the 
place of the accent to the quantity of the penultimate. The 
result is, that Latin no longer has any oxy tones or perispomena, 
except those monosyllables which are neither enclitic nor pro- 
clitic, niXy minSj sdl ; all other words are either paroxytone, 
tdga, t^gOy or perispomena, Unus, ceredliSj or lastly proparoxy- 
tone, ceredlia, c^nseOj pdtidae. 

1 Hence the correct accentuation would be tov tinrov, tov tinrw ; bat, on 
the other hand, (Horn.) rod S* iK\v€ ^d^os 'AwdWuv. 

* Here the grave accent corresponds to an entire absence of accent. 
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Tliis distinction between the circnmflex and acute, which 
will be found discussed in more detail in grammars specially 
devoted to Latin,^ is furnished by the grammarians. But, if 
it is not entirely artificial, it must at least have been compli- 
cated by them with refinements borrowed from the Greek 
theory. In particular, if the long final syllable of vinO changes 
the circumflex of vtnum to an acute accent, we do not see 
why the long final syllable of d&minO should not throw the 
acute accent of d&minus on the penultimate. 

However this may be, the distinction between the circumflex 
and acute is not taken into account at all in the very impor- 
tant part played by accentuation in the formation of the 
Romance languages. 

The unaccented words in Latin are essentially the same as 
in Greek ; namely, enclitics, qiie=T€, quis ^=t69, e8t=iaTC, etc. ; 
proclitics, all the prepositions when they precede their object. 

Besides these mutilated remains of the proethnic accentua- 
tion, Latin possesses also two types of accentuation peculiar 
to itself, both of which have had a certain amount of influence 
either on the phonetic system of Latin or on that of the 
Romance languages. (1) The first, which is very ancient, is 
a purely expiratory accent, which always rested on the initial 
syllable of each word; to it must be attributed wholly or 
in part such cases of syncope as reppvll = *r6pepull^ such 
weakenings as affici0=*ddfaci6y and many other phenomena 
which accord ill with the principles of classical accentuation.^ 
(2) The second type, which was chiefly developed in popular 
Latin and Latin of the decadence, is a secondary accent, which 
fell upon a word at intervals of two syllables, starting from 

* Cf. Havet, Oramm Lat. p 217. 

^ Of course not the interrogative, but si quiSy vi quist etc. 

' Of. supra 32 A /3, 36 B, etc. To this cause also must be referred the 
sporadic reduplication of the consonant at the end of an initial syllable ; e.g. 
Juppiter^ Jupiter =Qk. voc. ZeO Trdrep (the true accentuation would be irarep 
enclitic), quattuor = qiidtuor, and the doublets cupa (Fr. citve) cuppa (Ft, 
coupe) all of which facts point to a short and sharp utterance of the Yowel 
of this syllable. The phenomenon recurs in Italian, dllodola (Fr. alouette, 
lark) sLat. ahiudala^ and even in learned words, rettorica^rhetoriea. The 
initial accent is common to Latin and all the Italic languages, and has left 
its traces in many geographical names in modem Italy ; e.g. riStdro ^TJmhr, 
Pisaurumt not Lat. Pisaurum. 
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tbe syllable which had the principal accent, and going back- 
wards or forwards from it. This is called by writers on the 
Romance languages the principle of binary accentuation; 
e.g. sdnguiniSj occidimiiSj Imperdtor^ impiratdrem (cf. Fr. 
empereor), interddimuSj etc. The Latin rhythmical versifica- 
tion of the period of the decadence, from which arose the 
Romance versification, depends entirely on this succession of 
principal and secondary accents, which may be perceived from 
many contrasts in the modern languages, e,g, between Fr. 
venir^ Sp. t;ew2V = Lat. venire^ and Fr. viendra^ Sp. vendrd, etc. 
= *vinirdbet, the form taken in the system of binary accen- 
tuation by the compound venire-hdbet. 



H 



SECOND PART. 

ETYMOLOGY, 

(83) Etymology is the study of the formation of 
words by means of derivation and composition. 

If we consider, in any language whatever, a group of words 
expressing with different shades of meaning the same funda- 
mental idea, it is almost always easy to discover and isolate 
in this group a common element, usually monosyllabic, which 
seems to contain this idea in the vaguest and most abstract 
form possible. Thus, in the words rlOrnjuL (to place), Oi(Ti% (plac- 
ing), OriKri (box), ^lyaav/oos (treasure), ^w/xos (heap), we recognise 
at first sight a syllable Ori (weakened ^c, deflected ^w),* to 
which we may without any improbability attribute the pro- 
perty of representing the very general idea of " placing, put- 
ting, putting aside, heaping up," etc. This significant element 
in a word is by general agreement called a root. 

It cannot be too clearly realized that a root, as thus under- 
stood and defined by grammarians, is a mere abstraction, 
meant to facilitate the understanding of etymological facts, 
not an historic Or prehistoric reality, forming the necessary 
foundation of the whole structure of language. For, just as^ 
in examining a group of French words like rive^ rivage^ rivi^re^ 
arrtvevj etc., we can distinguish therein a common element n't?, 
with the general meaning of " bank," but, without the help of 
Latin, the grammarian would be precluded from going further, 
still more from asserting the actual existence in French of this 
word *rivj which, as a matter of fact, does not exist in it ; so 
also, from a comparison of the words Sk. chinddmiy Gk. 0^1^*^^ 

^ Cf. supra 41. 
98 
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Lat. scindo, Germ, scheiden, etc., it is perfectly allowable to 
infer a common root *skhid^ with the primitive meaning of 
" cutting, dividing," but it is not allowable to conclude that in 
the Indo-European language there was ever a word *8khidy 
having a separate existence apart from the various formative 
elements with which we always find it associated. 

The reason is very simple. It would be a grave mistake 
to suppose that the formation of words is based upon a logical 
process of combination, due to reflection, or that it is based, 
as it were, upon the mathematical addition of two factors, the 
root supplying the general meaning, and the suffix limiting 
and particularizing this meaning,^ as is represented to be the 
case in theoretical analyses. This may possibly have been the 
case in a certain number of very primitive formations, which 
however constitute a stratum so ancient and so deeply buried 
beneath the subsequent accretions of language, that it seems 
almost impossible to reach it. But, as soon as they were 
produced, these first words served as models for the creation 
of others by means of analogy; and, as the speaker does not 
analyse the language which he speaks, we must naturally 
expect that, in this scarcely conscious process of analog}^, 
he will be satisfied with a merely external and superficial 
resemblance. Hence the numerous etymological deviations, 
the cause and influence of which will be best illustrated by 
a familiar example. 

We have in French a suffix -ter, the regular representative 
of Latin -arium^ -iarium^ which has been added, among other 
words, to various words ending in an etymological t : lait 
lait-ier^ sabot sahot-ier^ clou clout-ier, etc. But as the t has 
long ceased to be pronounced in lait, sabot, and has even 
ceased to be written in clou, the speaker does not now iso- 
late in thought, in the derivative words, the element -?>?•, 
which he no longer perceives in them, but the element -tievj 
which he fancies he perceives in them, and he transfers this 
element entire to other derivatives ; hence from the words 
bijou, caf^j fer-blanc he forms the secondary words bijou- 

* E.g. *8khid (idea of splittin?) and *to (demonstrative, cf. Gk.ri), whence 
•ikhid-td, \iteraX\y "split-it," Gk. <rxt<r-r6-j, "that which (is) split." 
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tier^ cafe-tier^ ferblan-tier, in which the t is to the etymo- 
logist a mere monstrosity, but to the psychologist the sign of 
an intellectual operation of remarkable delicacy. It is now 
clear that, without the check afforded by Latin, and without 
the historical evidence of the French forms, we should be 
forced to admit in French the real and primitive existence of 
this pseudorsuffix ztier^ the origin of which would escape us. 
Now such a check and such evidence are absolutely wanting 
to us in the case of the primitive Indo-European language; 
and corruptions of this kind, of which hundreds of examples 
might be found in French derivatives,' and of which Greek 
and Latin will afford us many instances, must necessarily have 
played havoc with the Indo-European language also, from the 
mere fact that this language parsed through human mouths 
and was thought about by human brains.' 

The fact is, that linguistic analogy/ which is a special 
form of the principle of association of ideas applied to language, 
is not merely an indispensable element, at once creative and dis- 
turbing, in the formation of the words of a language ; it may 
be said to be the very essence of human speech. If we just 

' When the analogy is quite strict, as is generally the case, there is no better 
way of representing it vividly to the eye than by a formula of proportion, 
eg. hijoutier : hijow^clxiuticr: ehu(t). 

' Cf. A. Da^raesteter, Mota Nouveanx^ passim. 

' [The English language offers many examples of thcinfluence of analogy. 
Thus the ending -ation properly belongs only to words derived from Latin 
verbs of the first conjugation, like contcmplution, mediation ; but the ending 
-ation in such words being wrongly isolated, and regarded as a fit termination 
for abstract words irrespective of their origin, the English language has been 
enriched by the acquisition of such hybrid words 2i.% starvation and flirtation. 
The word starvation is said to have been first used in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Dundas in 1775, and to have earned him the nickname of *• Starvation 
Dundas." The correct writers of the early part of this century recoiled from 
it with horror; but it now seems to have passed into general use.] 

* [Besides V. Henry's valuable Etude mr VAnalogie (Paris, 1883), which 
deals chiefly with Greek, the English student may consult on the subject 
of analogy in general Sayce's Comparative Philology, chap. ix. (Macmtllan, 
1874), Paul's Principles of Language (Swan Sonnenschein, 1888), and B. I. 
Wheeler's very useful study of Analogy (Cornell University, United States, 
1887), which contains many English illustrations and a list of authorities. 
The special application of the principles of analogy to Greek and Latin has 
been discussed by the translator in a paper on '* The Laws of Analogy in 
Greek and Latin," published in the Transactions of the Oxford Philological 
Society for 1887-8 (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1888,* Is.).] 
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think of the ease with which a child learns its owti language, 
of the prodigious effort of memory implied in the storing of the 
hundred thousand words of a language in an ordinary brain, 
of a million of words or more in that of a polyglot, we shall 
be convinced that this is only possible because the words so 
learned arrange themselves in our mind in families and groups, 
by a continual and almtost unconscious process of classification, 
a process not etymological of course, but purely empirical and 
based on merely external features of resemblance. Without 
this phenomenon, the understanding of a language would be in- 
conceivable. Pronounce for the first time the word swiftest 
before a child who has not heard the word before ; he will 
understand, provided that he knows the positive swift. Why ? 
Because the connexion of quick quickest^ kind kindest^ big 
biggest^ etc., immediately spoke to his mind far more elo- 
quently than the best of dictionaries. But do not be surprised, 
after that, if he should happen to say also *littlest or *hacr 
desf. Suppose Demosthenes was the first to use the verb 
^tXtTTTTt^civ in the celebrated phrase " <f>i\nnril^€L 7) UvOLa " ; 
it was none the less understood, even on its first utterance, 
by the most illiterate of his contemporaries, just as in our own 
day the unknown French journalist was understood who first 
created the word " Opportunist." Owing to this power of 
analogy, it is no exaggeration to say that each individual de- 
rives his language from himself, at least as much as he learns 
it from others ; hence it is not surprising, if language, thus 
created anew by eVery thinking being, necessarily undergoes 
from generation to generation many accretions which, while 
enriching it, are incessantly changing its form. 

(84) With these reservations as to the use and precise mean- 
ing of the term " root," we shall apply the name root to that, 
element which gives the essential meaning of a word or group 
of words, while we shall apply the name suffixes or affixes ^ 

* In tbe Indo-European languages the only kind of derivation known is 
derivation by means of suffixes. Derivation by means of prefixes is nevpr 
anything more than apparent ; for example, in certain compounds of which 
tbe first term has ceased to be used as a separate word, e.g. dpt-yvurro s 
(well-known), in which occurs a word *dp *&pi (good, cf. Ap-ia- to-s)^ or in 
simple verbal combinations, irpo-dy(a,per-legdt infra 178. 
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to those elements whose addition determines the precise shade 
of meaning to be attached to the vague and general meaning 
contained in the root. A snffix then is everything which, 
in a given word, occurs between the root and the termina- 
tions of declension or conju^tion, e.g. -o-l- in Oe^ir^y -fjuo- in 
Ooi^fio-^, "(ravpO' in $rj-^avp6'^, -/jidro- in ri-fidrO'fiev, etc. The de- 
clinable or conjugable combination thus formed, e.g. Oia-i-y 
Oiofio-j rxfido-, is called the stem (theme, radical [or base]). A 
stem is called primary, if only one suffix is attached to the 
root, TL-firj ; secondary, if there are two, that is, if it is de- 
rived from the primary stem just as the latter is derived from 
the root, e.g. Ti-fid-o- derived from rl-fny just as tT-o- is from the 
root tI-, 1 St sing. pres. ind. Tifjudiaj tCq} ; tertiary, if there are 
thre^, Ti-fia-o-fAtyo-, and so on. But, as the same processes are 
reproduced indefinitely in all the stages of derivation, it is 
sufficient, for the purpose of studying derivation as a whole, to 
distinguish between primary derivation, comprising forma- 
tions derived directly from the root, and secondary deri- 
vation, including all others. These, together with nominal 
composition, will form the three branches of our study of 
etymology. 



CHAPTER I. 

PRIMABY DERIVATION. 

(85) A Stem is called nominal, e,g, \oy-o-, or verbal, eg, 
Aiy-o-, according as it is capable of attaching to itself the 
terminations of declension or of conjugation respectively. 
These two grammatical categories are in principle quite dis- 
tinct,* but they cannot fail to react on one another, thus 
mutually enriching each other. Thus from ck-koXc-o), to call 
forth (cK-Kc-KXiy-K-a, i^-e-KX-q-Orf, cK-KXiy-ro-s, etc.), the language 
formed cK-KXiy-o-i-a, assembly ; from this noun, the verb cV-kXi/- 
vi'd^iay to hold an assembly, and from this verb in its turn the 
substantive cK-KXiy-o-i-ocr-TTj-s, orator, and the adjective cK-KXry-o-i- 
ao--TtK<>-s, and theoretically the process might be continued up 
to infinity. But, as in every language there are more nouns 
derived from verbs than verbs derived from nouns, it seems 
most natural, in approaching the study of the two systems 
of derivation, to consider the verbal stems first. 

Furthermore, in each system of derivation, the formations 
may be distinguished, according as they go back to the Indo- 
European period, or are peculiar either to Greek or Latin, and 
seem to have been subsequently developed in either language. 
No doubt in the latter case they are not, properly speaking, 
' primary ; for even when they seem to have arisen from the 
simple combination of a root and a suffix, yet, having arisen at 
a time when root and suffix had long ceased to exist as separate 
categories, they can only be due to a secondary and often a 
very complicated operation of analogy. But, on the one hand, 
as we have just seen, there is scarcely any Indo-European form 

' That is to say, X '701 is no more derived from Xeyw than Xf7a; from Xoyot; 
bat both come, by a separate and independent process of derivation, from 
a root *hg, which appears in its normal form in the one case, and in its 
deflected form in the other. 

las 
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to which a precisely similar origin may not conceivably be 
assigned ; and, on the other hand, when an Hellenic form is 
wanting in Latin, or vice versa j we are not thereby justified in 
thinking that it was wanting in the common language and that 
the language which possesses it has formed it independently; 
for it is also possible that the other language has lost it. 
Hence there is no reason why we should not put on the same 
level all formations, whether common or not, which are or seem 
to be primary. 

Section I. 

VERBAL STEMS. 

§ 1. — Common Formations. 

(86) The whole of this system is characterized by one fun- 
damental distinction. We know that a very large number of 
verbal formations, e.g, in Greek the present of verbs in -w, 
all subjunctives, all futures, and in Latin all presents, etc., 
i*how before the conjugation-ending a vowel o or <?, alternating 
according to fixed and invariable rules.^ In consequence of its 
extreme frequency, the name of thematic vowel has been 
^iven specially to this vowel o/^, and hence the name of 
thematic formations is applied to those in which it is 
present, non -thematic to those in which it is absent, e.g, in 
Greek the sigmatic aorist, the aorists passive, the present of 
verbs in -/lw, and in Latin the subjunctives, imperfects, etc. In 
spite of the fundamental defect of this terminology (for i-Xv-Orf- 
or lege-bd- is evidently a theme or stem just as much as kv-o- 
or leg-e-)^ we must needs adopt it ; for we shall see later on, 
in studying the conjugation system, how necessary it is to dis- 
tinguish everywhere the forms which contain the thematic e/o 
from those which do not contain it. 

Moreover, even at this point, the distinction is necessary. 
Latin, though it kept in its conjugation a good many non^ 
thematic stems, retained scarcely any in the present ; in other 
words, it no longer retained any verbs in -/tt. The thematic 
vowel was extended in Latin by a process of analogy from 
which even Greek was not entirely free, until it invaded all 

' See infra 269. 
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the present stems which Greek still kept in their primitive 
simple form; so that the regular correspondence between the 
two languages would seem to be broken from the very begin- 
ning) if we trusted merely to appearances. 

(87) I. Simple root-stems (in Greek, present stems, or more 
commonly aorist stems, when the stem of the present is formed 
by means of reduplication, infra II). — The simple root with 
no affix immediately precedes the termination, and appears 
either in the normal or weakened form, according to a regular 
alternation (sometimes, however, interfered with by analogy), 
which will be considered among the phenomena of conjugation.^ 
Presents : ^ly-ftt fjia-fiev (root ^d, Dor. <f>a-^C) ; €t-/tt r-/i€i/ ; €t-/At, 
Lesb. €/i-fii ( = *€a'-fu) ia-fiiv, Aorists : l-drj-v €-0€'fX€Vy c-8<DV 
€rSo-fi€yy €-<mf-v (Dor. e-crrd-v) e-ony-zicv, etc. 

Latin has in this class: es, es-tj es-tis, etc., from the verb esse, 
root es; Ss-t (he eats) =*ed-t, root ed; vol-t {he wishes), etc. ; 
%'8j i-tj the present of the verb i-re, except 1st sing, and 3rd 
pi., which are thematic ; that of the verb da-re ^ except do ; 
perhaps that of the verb stCL-re^ except sto {stCL-s = l-arors^ except 
in respect of the augment) ; and by a curious peculiarity some 
forms of a verb which in Greek, on the contrary, is entirely 
thematic, fer-8^ fcr-t^ fer-iis^ fer-ie^ cf. <f>ip€L^^ <i>€p€L^ <f>ip-i-T€, 
But the Homeric form ^ip-rt (II. ix. itl) is no doubt a relic of 
the old non-thematic conjugation of the root <^€p. 

H. Root-stems preceded by reduplication with the vowel i (in 
Greek present and imperfect Stem^, in Latin lost). — The root 
alternates: Ti-9rj^fu TL-0€-fX€v, l^o-ttj-ixl Dor* t-oTd-fxt ( = *ort-oTd-/xt) 
l-crra-fitv, 8i-8o)-/At, L-rj-fii ( = *o-i-<n7'*fit, cf. Lat. s^-men), impf. 
i-TL-Orf-v €-Ti-0€-fi€v, ctc. ; with so called Attic reduplication 
{infra 240), oyivrffu (to benefit), aor. d}vdfj,rjv. In Latin si-st-6 
(=Gk. T-arrf-fu) and bi-b-'O { = Sk. pi-bd-mi) have passed into the 
thematic conjugation. 

HI. Root-stems preceded by reduplication with the voivel e 
(perfect stems, improperly called in Greek second perfects-). — 

1 The same vowel- gradation takes place in every syllable, whether a root- 
syllable or saffix-syllable, which immediately precedes the conjugation- 
ending, and does not contain the thematic ejo, Cf . infra 269. 

s The ordinary grammars have been very anfortnnate in their nomen- 
clature ; the so-called second perfects are much mote «vm^l« ^\i^ \it>S£>\\k^^ 
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The root alternates between the three grades :^ Gk. fotS-a 

fi8-ft€v, ye-yov-a y<-ya-/A€V, Xc-XoiTr-a Xi-kftfi-fiaiy eW-T^kovO-a (Horn.) 

and iXr-qkvO'OLy Trc-^cvy-o, Xe-Ai|^-<i, etc. ; liat. vld-l, tO'tond-tj 
spo-pondrlj pe-pend-lf pe-pig-l, llqu-l^ fUg-iy ttilrl=te-tiji^lj cf. 
rettulitj feC'l=*f€''fSc-l (cf. iOrfKOy T€0€LKa)j showing the normal 
grade of the root as contrasted with the reduced grade of fdc-id 
(supra 41, 3). 

Tn Greek, roots ending in a non-aspirated guttnral or labial 
often show in the perfect the corresponding aspirate : ttX^Vw 

etc. This phenomenon is by no means invariable : we have 
just seen ?r€<^€vya and XiKonra, Moreover, it is somewhat late ; 
the aspirated perfect is unknown to Homer; Herodotus and 
Thucydides have only one instance, Trhrofitfta; the tragedians 
another, T€rpwf>a ; its wide extension dates from Aristophanes 
and Plato. Hence it must be regarded as an analogical cor- 
ruption, aided perhaps by the tendency of popular Attic to 
aspiration ; e.g, ypdxf^ta regularly had 1st sing, perf . y€-y/3a<^-a, 
and no less regularly 1st pi, perf. yi-ypafi-ficv ; on the other 
hand, rplfi-ta also had 1st pi. perf. ri-rplfi-fuv, and the likeness 
between yeypa/iftcv and T€Tpl/jLfi€v brought about the likeness 
between y€ypa<f>a and TtrplffM (cf. supra 62 f ). 

(88) IV. Stems toith suffix 'fia- {weakened -n&-): Greek 
presents. — The root is generally weakened : Bdfi-in^fu (to sub- 
due) = 8a/x-vd-/ii, 1st pi, Sdfiwvarfi.€y ; <rKiS-in^fUy Kip'in^fJUy 8v-va-/iat, 
fAdp-va-fiai ; normal grade in ir€pmvrf,fu (to sell), cf. the deflected 
grade in wopr-vr/ (prostitute). There is a transition to the the- 
matic conjugation in ^ap.-'variawthdfi.vjipjL' 

V. Stems with suffix -new- {weakened -nQ-): Ghreek pre- 
sents. — For the regular gradation *vcv- -vu-, which Sanskrit 
shows in this class, e.g, sandmi (I conquer), 1st pi. sanumdSy 
Greek substituted through analogy a gradation -vv- -viJ- modelled 
on the alternation -vw^ -voU of the preceding class, e,g, SeU-yv-fu 
8€tK-yu-/jt€v, like ^d/jL^va-fu SdfjL'va^'fi€v, Another corruption is 

than those called first perfects ; the same is the case with the second aorists 
passive as contrasted with the first aorists, etc. 

^ The whole sabject of redaplication and vowel-gradation is farther die- 
eassed in connexion with conjugation, infra 237 uq,^ 292 teq^ 
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eqnally noticeable. As in the preceding class, the root ought 
to be weakened, since the Sanskrit accent falls sometimes on 
the sufi^, sometimes on the termination, never on the radical 
syllable. But Greek shows only a very few forms with 
weakened root, Sp-vv-fu (I rouse), rd-vv-fiai, (I stretch) =*t9-vv- 
ftaif cf. rcevQ) and raro? ; and most verbs of this class, wi^y-vv-fiif 
prjy-vv-fUf piay-vv-fUy fcvy-vu-fti, &wc-kv-/ai, etc., show the normal 
grade. The vocalism of the sigmatic futures and aorists, in 
which this grade is regular, m^^w, /oi/^co, Sci^o), (^cv^o), must have 
influenced the vocalism of the present. 

There is a transition to the thematic conjugation in Greek 
Torrv-m (I stretch), and perhaps also in the form fii-vv-io mi-nu-d 
(I lessen), which is common to Greek and Latin. 

(89) VI. Stems with suffix -e-/-o- unaccented in the primi- 
tive language : Greek and Latin presents. — This class is large 

and well-known : Gk. A-ey-w (Aey-o-fiev Xey-e-rc), ^cp-w, \rjd-(a 
srAa^-Q), XcMT-d), <l>€uy-(a ; Lat. leg-^^ f^T-^^ dlc-Oj ftd-dj dUc-6, 
As is indicated by the theory and shown by the examples, the 
root, which was accented in the primitive language, always 
assumes the normal form ; we have already had occasion to 

contrast A.€tir-o> and c-XtTr-o-v, ^cvy-w and l-^iry-o-v, irer-o-fiai and 

i-m-'O'firpf. In the very rare cases in which the root seems 
to be weakened in the present, Gk. opx'***) fta;(-o-/«u, ypa^-w, 
Lat. dlrO, scdb-O, GrsBCo-Latin ay-w dg-Oj ayx-w ang-d, etc., pro- 
bably a second aorist stem has been substituted for a regular 
present stem like *fjLdx'0-fiai, *yp€<^-o), etc. It is not even 
necessary to suppose that this substitution is due to analogy ; ^ 
for, just as the imperfect is the present tense augmented, it is 
very possible that the so-called second aorist is the augmented 
tense of another present, almost lost. In other words, the 
known series l-<^cvy-o-v ^cvy-w requires a corresponding theo- 
retical series €-<^vy-o-v •<^vy-<i) ; but the second term of the latter 
spread very little and ended by falling into disuse, whereas the 
other series remained unchanged.^ 

1 E.fl, in accordance with the formula ypd<f>u : fypa0oy(« *«-^r&A-o-m, aorist 
talten for an imperfect) ■- 4tcpta : itfttpov. 

We must even go farther. Giyen a root *hher, it coald no donbt be 
eonjngated, at the option of the speaker, with no affix. *6h€r*mC (^l.L&^« 
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Much more rarely the root seems to be deflected, e.g, Tptuy-co 
(to gnaw), aor. c-rpay-o-v. Here it is the vocalism of the per- 
fect which contamimated that of the present, as may easily 
be proved in the case of the typical form ye-ywv-o) (to cry), 
which is modelled on the perfect yc-ycDv-a, and shows, not only 
its vocalism, but even its reduplication. 

Vn. Stems with suffix -e-/-o- primitively unaccented-, 
Greek subjunctives. — Morphologically this cla^s does not differ 
from the preceding one: a-Ty-o-fievj used as a subjunctive, is 
evidently framed in the same way as Xcy-o-ficv, which is used 
as indicative ; but as the root ora Was capable of being conju- 
gated without an affixj its conjugation with an affix was utilized 
to serve as a subjunctive. In other words,- X€y«o-/jt€v would be a 
subjunctive if there existed an indicative *A.ey-/tt.^ To this class 
belong all subjunctives with a short vowelj present t-a-/x€v (let us 
go), aorist fii^o-ficvj (mj-o^/tcv, Sai-o-ftcvj perfect ctS^o^/tev^ (cf.oT8-a); 
these forms wdre still fairly common in the language of Homer, 
but were superseded in ordinary Greek by subjunctives "^ith a 
long vowel. In Latin this type is unknown ; from the mere 
fact that Latin no longeir had any non-thematiC indicatives, all 
its thematic verbal forms were used as indicatives. Latin, how- 
ever, still kept erd=^*es-^0=Gk, ^hr-m (loi^ ^\ a subjunctive used 
as future; 

(go) VIIL Stents with suffix -6^/-6- accerited in the primi- 
tive language i ■ • > thematic aorists (called in Greek second 
aorists). — The root is weakened, a^ is shown by the primitive 
accentuation, which Greek faithfully preserved in the forms 
incapable of Conjugation, inf; ^uy-ctv, part, ^vy-wv, cf. ^cuy-ctv 
and <l>€vy-o)v. It is sufficient to enuiiierate Xap-€Lv, Xa^-etv, 

TTT-c-o-^at (cf. the present ircT-c-scr^at), €-=o';(-o-v (cf; cx-w = *o-€;(-co), 

Xt7r-€tv, irad'€iv ( = *Trn^O'€Lv, cf. perf . irc-TTov^-a), etC. S6metimes the 
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fer-s), with no affix but with reduplication *hhi'hh4r-mi (of. Sk. lH-hhar-mi^ I 
carry), with affix -nd- *bhr-nd-mi,, with affix -new' ^bfif-nSw-mit with affix 
•e- ( 0-) *bhSr-o (0ep-«, Sk. bhar-d-mi), or with affix -4- {-d-) *bhr-d^ and bo 
on. Of this original variety, which corresponded perhaps to different shades 
of present meaning (momentatj, durative, iterative, etc.), we should find in 
each language only a few isolated examj^les, dittjecta membra verbi, 

^ There is a trace of it in the Homeric iXiyfirfif (Od. ix. 335). 

^ e/i^-a; might also be the subjunctive of a present *€Xii-iu, 
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character of the root is nncertain, e,g, fio\'€Lv (to go), 6av'€iv 
(to die), fiaX-^lv no doubt on the analogy of PaXXu).^ More rarely 
still the normal grade crept in, e.g. tck-civ (to bring forth) 
where however the form without c would be unpronounceable, 
y«'-€-(r^at (cf. ycv-os), T€fi-€ti/ (to cut, cf. pres. tc/a-fh)). Latin 
shows only a few traces of this form, which is so common in 
Gh*eek, namely, in old Latin, the aorists tag-O^ tag-i-t (con- 
trasted with the nasalized present tang-^^ pag-o-nt or pac-o-nt 
(they have made an agreement,^ cf. the presents pan^-5 and 
paC'i8C0-r)j and even in classical Latin the participle par-e-nt-es 
(those who have brought forth), contrasted with the present 
participle par-ie-nt-Ss (those who bring forth). 

IX. Stems with suffix '6-1-6- preceded by reduplication with 
the votoel e : in Greek reduplicated second aorists. — This class, 
except for the additional reduplication, is absolutely identical 
with the preceding one, tho*ugh much rarer : i-Xt-XaO-o-v (I hid 
myself); Hom. X^-Xap-i-a-Oai (Od. iv. 388),7r€7rt^oKT€s (Il.xxiii. 37) ; 
class, rjpf-ay-ov aorist of ay-w with so called Attic reduplication ; 
class. €«rov=Hom. €€tiroi/=*€-Fc-Fir-o-v with augment, reduplica- 
tion, and weakened form of the root Fctt (to speak, cf. Fiir-o^;), 
like €-«■€- <^i/-o-v with weakening of the root ghen (to kill, cf. 
Oeivta and <l>ov'6-s ^); similarly imper. €i7r-€ = f€t7r-c (say) = *f€-F7r-€.^ 
Latin no longer has anything similar ; if inquit is a syncope 
for *in-vSqu-it (he. says, root vequ^feTr^ cf. v6c-s and Gk. Forr-s, 
voice) ^ we see that the root has not there been accompanied 
by any reduplication. 

X. Stems ivith suffix -e-/-o- (proethnic accent unknown) pre- 
ced^dy, by reduplication with the vowel i : Greek and Latin 
presents. — The root is weakened. Greek : yi-yv-o-/tat, cf. yey-o^ ; 

• 

* We should expect */5X-ctv, cf. the normal grade in /5A-o5 and the deflected 
grade mpok-T/j ; but the so-called roots with metathesip, like /5aA-Xw /3Xi;-r.s, 
6av c'lv OyfiffKU) show gradations still partially- unexplained, which are no 
doubt connected with the presence of long sonant nasals and liquids, cf. 
svpra 49 and 62 in^fine. 

' Leg. xii. Tab. *• revi uhei pacont oratod " (when the parties have come to 
an agreement respecting the suit, let the judge ratify their agreement). 

* Spe supra 67, 4. 

* The diphthong ct in cIttov cannot be explained by *?7rw preceded by the 
- ancTnent, for then it would not remain in all moods of the aorist. 

^ In any case, the 1st pers. ivquam can only be a 8\ib\viiiQUN«. 
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TTL-TTT'ta (to fall), same root as TrcV-o-yxat (to fly) ; ifw (to seat) = 
*crt-<r8-ci), root sed in €^o^ and sedrSre ; Ifr^ta = l<T\ia ^ = *<rL'(r)(;-(t} 
root (Tcx, cf. €X(t)=*€Xft)(same meaning) ; Hom. imper. (vLoire (say) 
= *(o'^) <rL-€nr-€, root *«f5 (to say), cf. 0. Lat. imper. In-sec-e; * 
TiKTo), probably "With metathesis for *tC-tk'0) (to bring forth, 
cf. aor. T€K-€ti/), etc.^ Latin: ^f-^-5=*yi-yi^^; «fc?5=*«^«t?-5, 
identical with tfco. 

(91) • XI. Stems with suffix -yo- : Greek and Latin pre- 
sents. — The primitive accentuation is not clearly known; it is 
probable that the saffix -yo- might sometimes take the accent, 
sometimes leave it on the root. However that may be, the 
root mostly appears in the weakened form, though forms with 
normal root, like tcAAw (to rise), orcWw (to send), are not 
very rare; sometimes we even find both forms as dialectical 
doublets: thus Dor. <^^acp<»> (to spoil) =*<^^-ya) corresponds to 
Mol, <l>d€pp(a and Ion. <l}9€ipia=*<l}0€p-yia. We know moreover 
what a complicated series of phonetic phenomena * is produced 
in Greek by the combination of the initial letter of the suffix 
with the final letter of the root; it will suffice to recall as 
examples : )3aiV<i), ven-iO ; (nreipia (to sow, cf. cnrop-a), and or-io-Vj 
mor-i(hr\ aWofiai (I leap) and scUiO; oTi^io (to prick = *(rTty-y(D), 
trpdcro'iDy Att. wparroi = •wpdK-yo), 2knd fug-idj foc-iO] (rxttto (to 
split) = *(rxtS-2/«, cf. scind-^j and Xuro-o/tat (to entreat) = \tT-2/o- 
/jtat, cf. XtT-at (prayers) ; lastly, rvTr-na and cap-id. In certain 
cases, in consequence of the loss of intervocalic y, we should 
be in danger, if not on our guard, of confusing this class with 
class VI ; thus <^ua) (Lesb. <^vau) contains the suffix -t/o-, not 
merisly the suffix -o-, as is shown at once by the weak grade of 
the radical syllable. So Xvco, #cA.vai, etc. 

(92) Xn. Stems with suffix -sko-, root generally weak- 
ened : Greek and .Latin presents. — This primary suffix is 
pretty common : Gk. fidro-Kio (to walk), ^Xta-a-Kto (to go), ^nJ-o-KO) 

^ On the loss of aspiration, cf. supra 61. 

• Virum mihi Gamena insece versiUnm, beginning of the Odyssey of 
Livins Andronious {"A^Spa ftoi ivvcirc 'NLovaa voX&rpoTrov). 

• The vowel of reduplication is often long, Hom. Triirre (he fell), irT<f>aii(rK(au 
ni. z. 502), and the initial Yowel of Trjfu (supra 87 II) almost constantly 
{i^oMXeiaai, etc, II. xviii. 471). 

^ O/, supra 39 C. * 
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(to die), -rogrx^ {to saflFer)=*xfi^-o-K«ii, yi-yvw^nm (to know), ict-vC- 
fTKm (to giro to drinkX wf^rpartncm (to bnj) ; ^ ctricc (he was, II. iii. 
180)=»«r^Kc, cf. Old Lat e«rft (Leg. XII Tab.) = *^Mci4 (he 
is) ; Lat. gH-^cSj cr^-msH^ nty-tcO (=*^^ii5-«cC), discQ ( = ♦dlc-«c5), 
pwicO {=^p6rc-sc6^ cf. /wrc-o-r). Sometimes, when the root 
ends in a consonant, it appears nnder the form -isko- : Gk. 
cvp-co-Kti (to find), ap-«i^>-icrjtw (to fit) ; ^ Lat. pac-isco-r (to make 
an agreement), gp-isco-r (to obtain), cf. pctc-tu-m and ap4u-s, 
Bnt in dpe<ncM (to please) the c seems to form an integral part 
of the root, cf. ape-nq (merit, virtne). 

XTTT, Stems tcith suffix -to- : Oreek and Latin presents. 
— This snffix is very rare in Greek ; hardly any certain example 
can be cited except vac-rw (to comb), cf. vok-o-^ (fleece) ; Lat. 
fl€c46 (to bend), cf. xXoc-w (to plait), nec-tO, plcc-to^ etc. If it 
seems fireqnent in Greek aft-er a labial (iwtod, kohto), /Adpimo^ 
parrm^ etc.), the reason is that the group vy phonetically 
becomes «t ; hence all these cases belong to class XL 

XIV. Stems with suffix -dho- (?), Gk. -^o-^ Lat. -do- : Greek 
and Latin presents. — This sn£Bx, which very rarely appears as 
a primary suffix, forms in Greek : a-xi-Bm (to have), root cr^x ; 
vTfOia (to spin), cf. veto ; irXiJ-^o) (to be full), root irhq^ cf. irt/t- 
vkrj-fu and pU-nvrS] txr-Ota (to eat) = *€8-^(i), cf. cS-co; ax-Oo-fxai 
(to be grieved), cf. dx-w-fmi (same meaning), etc.-; in Lat. 
ten-dOf^ cf. T€iV<i> = ^ra^yio, *fen-dO (I strike) in offaidOj ddfendo^ 
of. Gk. $€iva>=*6€V'yfaj fren-dO, cLfrem-d, etc. It is not known 
whether peUo^ toUOj etc., belong to this class or the following 
one ; for from a phonetic- point of view peUo may go back 
equally well to *p€l-dO or *pel-nO ; the Greek correlatives have 
the suffix -yo- (iroAAw, tcAAw). 

(93) XV. Stems with suffix -no- : Greek and Latin pre- 
sents. Although we cannot assign to this suffix an Indo- 

^ It will be seen that this suffix, like the preceding, is not incompatible 
with reduplication, e,g» Tiraipu (stretch) = *Tt-rn-y w, Ti-Tpib-a-KU) (to wound), 
diddaKia^ etc. 

' It was no doubt the analogy of this suffix -Io-ku which introduced the i 
subscript in $trj(rKu and other Attic spellings, supported by the best manu< 
scripts. 

* Tendo has also been explained as ^te-tn-o (reduplication and weakened 
root). 
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European origin, it is extremely common in Greek and Latin, 
in which it seems mainly to be the result of an irregular 
transition of classes IV and V to the thematic conjugation : 
Gk. irZ-vo), -^ol. Tr<o-va) (to drink), cf. Lat. pMu-Sy SaK-vto (to bite), 

T€firV(t} (to cut), Lesb. j8oAAo/tat, Ion. ^orXo/nat = *)8dX-vo-/Liat ; 

Old Lat. da-nu-nt (they give),^ ne-qul-nu-nt (they cannot), 
red-l-nvrut (they return), etc., class. li-nO (to smear), si-nO 
(to permit), cf. supra li'tu-my si-tu-m. With this formation are 
connected a certain number of others, much more complicated, 
and apparently modified by various analogical influences. 

1. In Greek we sometimes find a suffix -vco-, which, like -vo-, 
occurs only in the present : iK-vio-fiai (I come), cf . aor. iK-o-iJirjv ; 
Kv-vid} (to kiss), cf. aor. ^-KXMr-a, 

2. Some verbs in -vw seem to arise from -vfo), that is, from 
the suffix -vv- added to the thematic conjugation, with regular 
substitution of w for u before a vowel : e.g. SZvcd (to shake), 
k\Iv(jd (to incline), Kplvto (to distinguish, cf. Lat. cer-nO), corre- 
sponding to ^olic SiWw, kXiWo), Kpivv(t}j etc. ; also <^^d-j/w (to 
anticipate), tZ-vw (to expiate), <l>6l'vw (to destroy), where the 
radical t, always long in the time of Homer, is shortened in 
later versification. 

3. When the root ends in a consonant, the meeting of this 
consonant with the nasal of the suffix seems to have usually 
developed a sound which was represented as an epenthetic 
vowel : 2 the suffix then took the form -avo-, e.g. afiapT-dvvD (to 
err, aor. rj/xapT^o-v). Moreover, in the oldest and commonest 
type, the nasal of the suffix was somehow reflected in the root, 
by a phonetic process not yet satisfactorily explained, though 
easily conceivable : thus a root \dO (to be hidden) would give 
*Xa^-vci), whence *\dvd'V(o and *Xav^-7iva), and lastly XavO-ava).^ 

So also with kay^-dvia (root A.cyx, cf. perf. ki-\oy^a)j kafi^-dva), 

XifXTr-dviii (to leave), trvvd-dvopiai (to learn), and without nasaliza- 
tion A?7^-ai/ci), K€vd-6,v<i} (to hide), au^-avco (to increase), hapO-avta 



* In the very old Latin inscription known as Dedicatio Sorana: '* Donu 
dannut Hercolei maxsume mereto." 

2 This phenomeon is exactly parallel to that of the Dutch knif (knife), 
which has become in French canif= *knnif. 

• CI. lat. Xi^(rojJiaL^*\a0-<ro-fJuu. 
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(to sleep), atfrO-dvo-fjuu (to perceive) ; this mode of formation 
was much extended by analogy. 

4. In liatin the same class of forms followed a very different 
phonetic road. E,g. the root pdc (to make firm, cf. Gk. irfp^w-fii 
and Lat. pOoSj treaty), by the addition of the suffix -no- to 
the weakened form, will give successively *pac-nOj *pag-n6 
and *pafig-nO^ after which, the group fign becoming reduced to 
fig, ^ there remains the known form pangO, In the same way 
we may explain tangO, stringO, pandOj lambd, as compared 
with tac-tu-s, stric-tvrs, pat-eOj lab-iu-m (lip), namely, through 
*pat^nd (cf. Gk. TrLT-vq-fLi\ *lab-ndj etc. ; and it will be noticed 
that in certain verbs (jung-0 junxl junc-tu-m, cf. jug-u-m, 
{di-)stingu-0 -stinc-tvrs, etc., cf. Gk. o-rt^o) = *oTiy-y<i)), the 
nasalization is not confined to the present, but is extended by 
analogy to the whole conjugation. 

(94) This last observation leads us to another of a more 
general character. All the different preaent-signs, reduplica- 
tions, and affixes mentioned above, of which the suffix -no- is 
the last, do not by their nature belong to the verb itself, but, 
as a general rule, affect only the present of the verb : and so 
they disappear regularly in the other tenses, cf. St-8a)-/it 8a>-<ra), 

Bdfi-vr)-fxL hafkdrO'ia, S€LK-vv-fxi Sct/c-o'd), o';(t^(o = *o'XtS-yci) and cr^ifna 
= *a'x'^^tt>9 Xafi^-avd) i-Xap-o-v, etc., etc., and in Latin nO-sco 
n^^t/'Z, cer-nO crB-vl, cap-id cep-l, tang-0 te-tig-l, etc.^ But it 
was likewise inevitable that the form of the present should 
occasionally influence that of the other tenses, and that so an 
affix belonging exclusively to the present should in course of 
time spread to part or even the whole of the rest of the con- 
jugation. Hence, by the side of the regular Scocra) we find the 
Homeric SlSwo-o),^ and even more naturally the reduplicated 



^ It is not possible however to reduce this change to a certain and inva- 
riable law, cf. »upra 62 ^. 

2 Hence, strictly speaking, it is incorrect to say that dei^cj, for example, 
is the future of deUvvfu, The present, future, and perfect form distinct 
systems, perfectly independent of one another. The truth is, that dei^ct) is 
the future of the root Sclk (to show), of which beUvvfii is the present, 
df deixa the perfect, etc. , etc. 

• ^Ld(Ji><rofi€P (Od. xiii. 358), and so also ivi\l/€i (he will say, Od. xi 148) 
cf. iupra X. 
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Bt^rifiai ( = *8i-Sy 7-/iai, cf. ^rj-ri-iOy to seek), in which, the redu- 
plication is scarcely any longer apparent^ has for future 
Si^-qaoficu ; TvTrrci) has rwlfto, but in Attic rvTmyo-w ; and the suffix 
zy€o-.y which, as we have seen, is lost in the aorist of kvi/co), 
remains in Ktvcoj (to move), fut. kI-viJ-o-o), and all the other forms ; 
lastly, Kpivia, icXiVo), etc., have in the future Kptvw, kXxvw, etc., 
ji|.st like fi€vr(o /tev-u) (infra 97), in which the v belongs to the 
root. In Latin, this confusion is much less common ; we have, 
however, already seen junx-lj and pang-0, which has a regular 
perfect pepigl^ has also an analogical perfect panxl ; on the 
other l^and, ven-iO has in the infinitive veii-l-re ( = ^ven-tS-re ?), 
as if it were a secondary formation, whereas a comparison with 
the Grreek paCvat shows that it contains exactly the same affix 
aQ capriOj of which the infinitive is cap-e-re, 

(95) XVI. Stems with suffix -ye- (-ie-), weakened -1- : Greek 
optatives. — The gradation is very regular: So-Crj-v 8o-t-/t€v, 
TLr9€rLrf-v Tt-^€-r-/x€v, Lat. 8'ie-m 8'i€'8 S'ie-t (old subjunctive of 
surrf)^ pi. S'lrtnus, etc., cf. Sk. sydm. We see by these examples 
that the root i^ weakened before this affix : the Greek optative 
€ti7v=*€<rTti/-v instead of the regular *(r-tV>' is explained by the 
analogy of those forms of the verb in which co- remained un- 
changed, indie. .*€o--/u (l/t/u ci/u) and subj. *l<r-a) (Iw). 

In Latin the form siem is still frequent in the comic poets, 
but in the classical language the analogy of slmtis sUis 
created sim sis sit^ which finally prevailed. The other three 
optatives kept by Latin, ed-i-m (I may eat), dvri-m (I may 
give) and veJA-w^ likewise show only the weakened form of 
the suffix. 

(96) XVII. Stems with suffix -s- : in Greek the sigmatic 
aorist, called first aorist, 1st sing. cXci^a ( = *c-X€t7r-o--m), ISci^a, 
eo'TpGf/aj loTTiyora, ercto-a,^ from Ttoj, etc. J in Latin, a large num- 
ber of perfects, vlxl ( = ^veig-s-ei^ ^ cf. v%vO = *veigv--0\ flexl^ 
scrlpsl, auxl, fulslj finxl, etc. — Originally the root appeared 
in the normal grade,^ but it was further subject to a regular 

^ This is the true form of the aorist often written fria-a, 
3 VEtXSEI is found on one of the epitaphs of the Scipios. 
* Notice the very carious correspondeuce irpeyl/a. : irpotwov, ?Xei^a : (XivoPf 
i4fev^a (a late form) : i(f>vyov, etc. 
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gradation, which Greek and Latin entirely lost. Indeed, every- 
thing tends to show that the roots Xeiir (to leave), o-^ctS (to cut), 
for example, were conjugated in the sigmatic aorist, 1st sing. 
c-Xcwr-cr-a, *^-o7(€t8-(r-a, Ist pi. *€-Ax7r-(r-/i€v, *€-a'XiS-^-fX€v ; but 
analogy introduced uniformity into this mode of conjugation, 
and, under the influence of different circumstances, sometimes 
the normal form (cAcw/ra cAca/ra^acv), sometimes the weakened 
form (ccrxtcra ccrxwra/jtcv), prevailed in all persons and all 
moods. In certain cases, we do not even find either of these 
forms, but a form with a long vowel, cAvo-a, which seems to 
be a compromise between the two regular forms *€-A€v-cr- and 
*€-A.v-<r-. The flexion is even more uniform in Latin, in which 
it has been corrupted much more than in Greek, since it is not 
distinguished from the flexion of the perfect in regard to the 
person-endings.^ With these reservations, it may be said that 
the forms of the sigmatic aorist in the two languages show 
a decided agreement. 

(97) XVni. Stems with suffix -so-: Greek future, eo'-a-o-fiat 

class, laofiaif X.€L\l/o}{lst pi. \€C7r-aro-fiev)j Sctfo), oTp€«/^o), ot^ctw, tcwtw, 

Xv(ro>, <l>€viwj etc. ; in Latin, a few sigmatic aorist subjunctives 
found only in old Latin, faxO^ capsO (later fScerO^ c€perd\ 
rapsit, occlsit^ { — *oc-cldrSi-t), — The root is in the same 
grade as in the aorist, and indeed, strictly speaking, this for- 
mation ought to come under the head of secondary derivation, 
inasmuch as it is entirely based on the preceding class, with the 
addition of the secondaiy suffix -0-, the sign of the subjunc- 
tive {supra VII). In fact, it is plain that, just as €-<rTrj-' has 
subjunctive aT'q-o-fi€v, so l-Xvo-- ought to have subjunctive) 
Xi3-<r-o-/t€v, and Greek itself gives us a proof of this in the 
numerous aorist subjunctives with a short vowel preserved in 
Homeric versification, jStJo-o/acv, tIo-ctc, d/icti/^cTat. As there is no 
reason to separate these subjunctives from the Greek futures 
whose form is identical with them, and from the few Latin 
subjunctives showing the same formation, it seems more 
natural to see in the Greek affix -a-o- a sign of the aorist sub- 

1 In other words vixi is coojugated jnst like fugi, though from the poin^ 
of view of morphology it is entirely different from it. 

2 Leg. XII 'lab., ** Si im occisit '' = *• «i cuih occlderit.'^ 
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junctive than to identify it with the Sanskrit affix of the 
future -syory the correspondence of which moreover would 
involve a somewhat serious phonetic difficulty.^ 

In one case, however, the formation of the future diverges 
from that of the sigmatic aorist. When the root ends in a nasal 
or liquid, the aoristic -cr- is added as usual to the simple root, 
•fiev'ta *€-/to"-(r-a (l/xctva),^ KeAAoj e-KcX-cr-a. On the other hand, 
the affix of the future is in this case added to a dissyllabic form, 
e.g, /xcV-ci), fut. */x€ve-cra), whence Ion. fj^tvita, Att. /tevoi, and so 

also vifJUO V€fJL€(s} V€flta, OTcAAo) OTcXeOt) OTcXo), KJiOeipO} <f>0€p€(O <l>6€pix)j 

etc. There is still a doubt as to the nature of this c, which 
fleems to be inserted be'tween the root and suffix, and which 
recurs in nominal formations like vc/mc-o-ts, yeve-n^p. The most 
probable explanation is, that it forms an integral part of the 
root, one of the forms of which would thus be dissyllabic ; 
and the same must be said of the root of the verbs ya/ic-w, 
KoXe-o), which evidently cannot be put on the same level with 
the secondary form <^tX-e-a), since their vowel remains short 

in the future : ^tX-iy-o-w, but *ya/A€-o'(i> ya/tco) ya/noi, *KaA.e-or(i) koXcco 
KaXw, 

In Ionic-Attic this future ending -cw -to extended outside 
its proper sphere j to the secondary verbs in -ifw ; ^-ff* the 
future of KOfiL^o) (to carry) is Ko/xtcro) = */co/At8-or<i), but also KOfxUto 
KOfiLu), and similarly /SaStci (he will walk), ovctStet (he will re- 
proach), Hom. KT€p(.w (II. xviii. 334), etc. 

The suffix -€o-, wrongly used and wrongly added to the 
sigmatic sign, must also be recognised in the so called Doric 
futurej e.g, Trpd^co), which is equivalent to *irpaK-a'-i(r-w^ and 
consequently contains the affix of the future twice over. The 
spelling Trpa^to), cnrevcriu), which is also met with, seems to show 
a tendencjr to a semi-vocalic pronunciation of the c; * and, lastly, 
the contracted form c^oi, attested by the manuscripts and 

^ Of course this explanation does not exclude the possibility of the 
existeuce in a vfery ancient stage pt Greek of a future *\v<r(jw which might 
at length have coalesced with the aorist subjunctive \v<rw, 

» Cf. supra 47 C. 

' It seems impossible, however, to overlook the great resemblance between 
*xpiK-a''€(rbi ahd the Lat. fut. perf. vixerd=^*vig-8-esd, 

* 6/ suj?ra 20i 3. 
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grammarians, is bo longer distinguished save by its accentua- 
tion from the regular future I^cd. 

XIX. Stems with suffix -so- identical with the preceding : 
Greek aorists. — These aorists, which are very rare, may be 
regarded as the future tense augmented, or better still, as the 
result of a combination of affixes, since they combine the a- 
of the sigmatic aorist with the o/c of the thematic aorist. We 
may cite (Hom.) Sva-€To 8* ^eXios (the sun set, root 8v), fi^ae-ro 
(he walked), liov (I came), and lastly cttco-oi/ (I fell) evidently 
modelled on the 1st aor. €7r€(ra=*€-7r€(r-(r-a = *^-/?ei-s-m. 

(98) XX. Stems with suffix -e- : in the Greek so called 
second aorists passive. — The root is generally weakened: 
i-Sdfi-Yf (he was conquered), l-ppax-v (i^ was moistened, eft 

Pp€\-(i}), i-TVTT-ri, i-irdy-rj, i-ppdy-ri, €-£vy-^, i-<t>dv-rj, i-XCir-rj (a 

doubtful form, cf. II. xvi. 507). In Latin the contrast of 
jac-S-re with jac-iO, pat-S-re (to be spread) with pandrO 
(to spread), lic-et (= e-XtV-i;?)^ with linqw-i-t^ etc., seems to 
show the existence of these old forms with the suffix -e- and 
passive sense, which in conjugation would be confused with 
the verbs of secondary derivation in -co. 

§ 2. Greek Formations, 

(99) I. Stems with suffix -x- : three or four aorists, t-Oq-K-a,^ 
l-hay-K-a^ ij-ic-a (from t-ri-fii). — One is lost in conjectures as to 
the origin of this isolated form. If, however, we take into 
account that in Latin the root Orf certainly appears with an 
equally obscure guttural addition in /o-c-io, and if, on the other 
hand, we notice that the same is the case with the root ^u) 
in Sanskrit (ddg-a-ti, he gives), and perhaps dialectically in 
Greek,^ we are led to the conclusion that this k might very 
well be part of the root ; in this case l-B-qK-a^ c-SwK-a would be 
to the roots ^k, ^k what l-ara-v is to the root ora, perfectly 
regular unthematic aorists. The other instances would arise 
from an analogy which extended only very slightly. 

1 A correspondence made djabtfal by the difference between the two 
gutturals. 

- An optative present h(aKoirf^ corresponding to a verb *3^K-oj^ia b^l\K^^^ 
to oecor on a Cjprian inscription. 
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n. Stems xmth suffix -k- preceded by reduplication with the 
vowel e : Greek perfects, called first perfects, Xc-Av-ic-a, Sc-Sv-k-q, 
Pi-p7j-K-a^ Tre-TTToy-ic-a, €(m7ica = *o"e-aTd-ic-a, etc. — It would hardly 
have been necessary to mention the preceding class, but for 
the fact that it must be closely connected with the Greek per- 
fects in -IC-, which are much commoner than the radical perfects. 
On the hypothesis above mentioned, we see that re-^ctK-a ^ (cf. 
Lat. fec-l) and Se-SuiK-a would be regular perfects like Ac-XotTr-a, 
and that from them the ic, being regarded as an affix, would 
spread to other verbs also.^ But the remarkable extension of 
this addition #c, as contrasted with the slenderness of its origi- 
nal basis, has given rise to legitimate doubts as to this view ; 
hence other explanations have been thought of, and in parti- 
cular a particle #ca kcv #c€, identical with the enclitic #c€ which 
gives the verb a conditional meaning in the Homeric language, 
and it has been supposed that this enclitic, being frequently 
used after the regular perfect (3rd sing. *S€S(o kc) ended by 
coalescing with it. This conjecture also is open to very serious 
objections. The question cannot yet be regarded as settled.-' 

Furthermore, it will be noticed that the guttural never 
appears except in the active; the perfect middle is always, 
according to the usual terminology, a second perfect, that is, 
in it the verbal terminations are added directly to the root, 
e,g, Xi-Xv-fjiai. and T€rOrj-/juu formed like Xc-X€i/x,-/Aai, in spite of the 
difference of formation in Xc-Xv-K-a and Xe-XotTr-a. 

(loo) III. Stems with suffix -a-o- preceded by reduplication 

with vowel e : future perfect. — The typical form X€-Xv-(ro-/Aat is 

evidently modelled on Xe-kv-ficu and the relation of kvofiau, to 

Xva-ofiai.. We know that it scarcely appears except in the 

passive voice. Attic however has some future perfects active, 

in which even the hysterogene guttural of the perfect active is 

present, e.g. t€^iJ^€i, cony^w, modelled on ri-Ov-q-K-a^ larrjKa, 

^ Tbe vocalism of tbe root here is somewhat pazzling. Moreover, 
T€-BrfK-a»f€c-i is likewise fonnd in Attic inscriptions. 

* Thns ^(TTTfKa : tffTyifjw^d^duKa : Sldta/u. 

[' The history of the Greek perfect in -/ca has been well given by Curtins 

in his Greek Verbt pp. 408 ff. (Murray, 1880), though his explanation of its 

origin is now generally regarded as insufficient. The origin of this perfect 

h38 been briefly discussed by the translator in the Transactions of the 

Oa-ford I htlological Society firr 1887-8, p. 23 (Clarendon Press, 1888, 1«.).] 
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(loi) IV. Stems with svffix -ea--: the augmented perfect 
tense called the pluperfect; the oldest and simplest type is 
'ijSea (I knew), cAcXonrca (I had left), etc. — If the latter form goes 
back to *€-X€-XoMr^€o--a=*€-X€-Aowr-€(r-wi, we are tempted to com- 
pare it with the Latin pluperfect fugeram = *foug-eS'dm ; but, 
in the first place, this genealogy is not historically proved, and, 
in the second place, the Latin vocalism does not agree with the 
Greek, the Latin a being incompatible with the Greek termina- 
tion. It is true that the same divergence is noticeable between 
the two imperfects, Gk. ^a ( = ♦^c-a = *^o--iw) and Lat. er-am^ 
which can scarcely be sepaitited. On the whole, the question 
must be left undecided, for the Latin mode of formation may 
be a new development. 

(102) V. Stems with svffix -Orj- : first aorists passivej 
l-ri-Ori i-S6-6rfj i-Xv-Orj-v €-A€t<^^iy-v. — This aorist, which is much 
commoner than the aorist in -17-, seems nevertheless to belong 
to a comparatively late date, though it had already spread 
considerably in the time of Homer. There is no form certainly 
corresponding to it in Latin, and its origin is obscure. It is 
possible that the aorist in -i/- of a verb with the suffix -^w, e.g, 
l-vrf^-ri from vrfOfii (to Spin), may have been referred by mis- 
take to the simple verb, e.g, ve-w, and that then the relation of 
v€<o to €vriBri gave rise to a similar relation between Auoi and 
iXvOrj, But this explanation is only hypothetical.^ 

VI. Stems with suffix --qa-o-i second futures passive. — By 
adding the future suffix -a-o- to the stem of the aorist in -77-, 
Greek formed a future passive, <t>av-Tq-a'o-fjiai^ which stands to 
i'<l}d'vrj'V in the same relation as the middle d-q-o-o^fiat stahds to 

VII. Stem,s with suffix -Orjo'o-: first futures passive. — The 

1 A later and in many respects more probable hypotbesis (Wackernageli 
E. Z. XXX. p. 302) starts from the Sanskrit termination of the 2nd sing, 
mid. -thai, which it restores to the Indo-Earopean language under the form 
*-f/ie« = Gk. -^j. In this system, ^-XiJ-^iys, for example, would be merely 
the 2nd pers. sing, middle of an aorist stein *i-\v- (supra 87 I), on th^ 
analogy of which would afterwards be based the other forms i\{fd'qv Ai/^?7, 
imitated from those of the aorist in -77-. The author has recently Rhowd 
{Bull. Soc. Ling. vii. p. 29) that i-yvib-ff-dris^&k. d-jna-s-thas is probably 
2nd pers. mid. of a sigmatic aorist, and that thence we may exiglodxL ibk!! 
sigmatio insertion in yyuf-ff-rS-s, etc. Cf . 8U|)ru ^4 iix^\.^. 
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same analogical process, taking place in regard to the aorist 

in -Orf-, produced the future Ai;-^i7-o-o-ftat, Xctf^^iJ-o-o-ftat, a form 

which has become far more common than the preceding form, 

but is still unknown to Homer. 

Apart from certain forrilations, which on account of their 

extreme rarity may be n6glected,^ these seven types of tenses 

>re the only primary' verbal stems exclusively confined to 

Greek, 

/ 

§ 9. Latin Formations, 

(104) I. Stems with suffix -a- : subjunctives of the 3rd 
(secondarily also 2nd and 4th) conjugation. — This form, seen in 
eld Latin fu-drin^ subjunctive of the obsolete *fu-0 (to be), 
leg<irm^ ag^Orm, eam = *ey'd-m, (I may go), is quite isolated. 
It has been maintained that this -d- was the original sign of 
the subjunctive, that consequently Greek ought to have had 
*A€y-d-/x€v instead of Xey<o/A€i/, and that the latter form is due to 
a later intrusion of the vocalism of the indicative kiyofiev. But, 
as nothing hitherto has been discovered to confirm this conjec- 
ture, it is better to regard as exclusively Latin this still 
unexplained d,^ which also appears, as we have seen, in the 
imperfect er^a-m and the pluperfect furer-Orm^ and will recur 
iR the npxt su^x. 

11. Stems with suffix -ba- : imperfects l-ba-m, da-barm^ 
std'bd'S. — If this suffix is merely the form fuam, that is, a 
tense of the verb " to be " agglutinated to the root and forming 
with it a periphrastic conjugation, it should really come under 
the head of secondary derivation, where it is very common. 
The same remark applies to the next suffix, namely : 

(105) III. Stems with suffix -bo- : futures I-&5, dorbo, std-bO, 
referred rightly or wrongly to the present *ftiO = fl>v(o, 

' E.g. the suffix -ko- in dXi-Ku (to perish), pprhaps based on the perfect 
6\'d)\€-K-a ; and the suffix -xo-, which is shown by the existence of doublets 
like Tpi&(a rpvx^ (to wear away by rubbing), vitjlua <r/AiJx«^» ^^^ i^X^* ^Jid is 
less easy to explain. 

" M. L. Job (MSm, Soc. Ling. vi. p. 347) seems to me to have said the 
last word in regard to this difficult question : the subjunctive in -a- origi- 
Dated in the verbs in -d-mi which in Latin became thematic (e.g. ^si-std-mi 
became s/sto, supra 87, 11), and thence it spread to the other couiugations. 
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rV. Stems with suffix -v- and -u- : Latin perfects. — All the 
Latin perfects which are not primitive (87) and are not to be 
referred to the sigmatic aorist (96), are formed by means of 
this suffix -r- or -w-, the origin of which is obscure: no-r-I, 
He-v-l^ sl'V-l ; S6c-w-f , coh-u-l^ gen-u-l, etc. It has been sup- 
posed that these suffixes represent a syncopated form of fui 
added to the verbal root. This hypothesis was supported 
chiefly by the perfect potul^ which, on account of possuni = 
*pot'8Vrm might perhaps seem as if it ought to go back to 
*pot'fu-l; but everywhere else, and even in this case itself, this 
view involves serious phonetic difficulties. It is perhaps more 
likely that the v or u started from certain peifect forms in 
which it belonged to the root itself, e.g. mov-l (cf. the pres. 
mor-e-5), and thence spread throughout the rest of the conjuga- 
tional system,^ especially in verbs of secondary derivation. 

(io6) V. Stems with suffix -se- (-re- after a voicel) : 
imperfect subjunctives es-se-m {es-se-s)j arch, faxew, (?), l-re-m,, 
da-re-m^ std-re-m, — These formations have nothing correspond- 
ing to them in Greek except in the futures and aorists sub- 
junctive with a short vowel (^tJ-o-o-zaci/), which have already 
been connected with the Latin forms represented by faxo. 
Now a form *€8s0^ for example ( = Gk. l<r-o-o-/Aat, later t(rofxai\ 
must have been conjugated *essd *ess^s *essH^ whence, if the 
vowel remained short, *essU, esstt (cf. Lat. faxit\ or, if it was 
lengthened owing to some corruption, esses. It remains to find 
the influence which lengthened the termination. This may be 
the influence of the termination of the old Latin subjunctives 
afterwards used as futures, in which the termination was long 
because it arose from a contraction {infra 143) ; in other 
words, *fax^s would become *faxes through the analogy of 
fades (thou wilt do). In this somewhat complicated way the 
Latin subjunctive may be connected with a proethnic category, 
into which however both Greek and Latin introduced consider- 
able modifications. 

' Thns nov%\ nottt8=mrm: mdtng. — In forms like nexui (rare) from nec-to^ 
there is an analogical combination of the two signs •«- and -u-. 
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Section II. 

NOMINAL STEMS. 

§ 1. Common Formations, 

(107) Here as in the verbal stems a large number of for- 
mations are characterized by a vowel oje^ alternating according 
to regular laws. Assuming this point to be thoroughly under- 
stood, we shall henceforth represent this vowel simply by the 
letter 0. Moreover, as this vowel 0, with the addition in the 
nominative singular of the tei'mination -s or -w respectively, 
was the usual characteristic of masculine and neuter nouns, 
and as on the other hand the nouns ending in d were mostly 
feminine, the custom arose in prehistoric times of introducing 
the same variations into the termination of nouns in apposition 
(adjectives),^ in order* to make thein agree in gender with the 
nouns they qualify: Gk. <^t\-o-s, <^tA.-d, f^tX-o-F, Lat. bon-VrSj 
bon-a, bon-Vr-m. Hence it is sufficient to mention once for all 
that every suffix given under the thematic form o may appear 
either exclusively under this form (masculine or neuter nouns, 
ot-Fo-s, vl-nu-m)j or exclusively under the form a (feminine 
nouns, iroi-vrj, lH-na), or, lastly, may alternate between these 
forms in those nouns, called adjectives, which admit of a 
change of gender. 

(108) I. Root-stems. — T^his tj^e is rather rare : Gk. oif/ 
(voice) = *f<Mr-?, root feir (to speak), cf. eir-os and Lat. vOx] 
<^Adf (flame) = *<^Ady-s, cf. <^A€y-(o (to burn); eh, fv (one) = 
*(r€/A-s,*(r€/A, cf. Lat. serri-'el^ etc.; Lat. vOc-s = o\l/, plus a lengthen- 
ing in the nominative which spread to the oblique cases, and 
so also in Ux = *l£g-Sj cf. Ug-er-e, rSx = *rSg-Sy cf. rSg-er-e; also 
lux = HouC'Sj cf. the normal root in Acvic-o-s (white), pdx = 

^ The a'ljt'ctive is really nothing eled, and this may be seen especially in 
adaptations of a comparatively late date^ like Lat. acfer uber (fertile field), 
literally "a field (which is a) breast." Hence we should expect in the 
plural aprl uhera ; but uber^ naturally agreeing in number and case with the 
word it qualified, by analogy came to agree with it in gender also, and hence 
became an adjective, agrl uberes. Cf. Fr. nn cheval pie [a piebald horse, 
literally " a horse (with differeut colours like) a magpie "] , Eng. lilac 
ft'dduns. 
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*pdC'8j cf. infY'Vv-fu and pdc-isco-r, etc. The root-stem does not 
appear very often except as the second term of a compound : 
Gk. (Tv-fvy-s (yoke-fellow), x^P"^*/^"^ (washing, cf. vtV-rw), iirt- 
TCK-s (about to bring fortti), cu-cott-s (beautiful), Trapa-^SAowr-? 
(squinting, cf. ^XcV-w); Lat. con-jugs j prae-sis = *prae'Sid-Sj 
ham-specs (cf. *8pec-idj to look), judex = *jii-dics,^ ds-cen (a 
bird whose song is an omen, cf. can-0), etc. It will be seen by 
these examples that the root may here appear in any of the 
three grades. 

(109) n. Stems with suffix -o-.— These suffixes generally 
have the deflected or reduced root, and in this case appear to 
represent original oxy tones, e,g, Gk. Xotir-o-s (remaining), 
vo/A-0-9 (pasturage), <^o/[>-o-s (bearing), ^-o-T/aa^-o-^ (squinting, cf. 
oTp€<^-<o), fvy-o-s fvy-o-v (yoke) ; btlt the accent is often thrown 
back, e,g. Gk. vofi-o-^ (law), <l>6p-6-^ (tribute), ttAoF-o-s (sailing), 
— oTtx-o-s (row, cf. o-Tctx-co), Xv#c-o-s (wolf). Latin has, in the 
first case, rUf-us (red, cf. i-pv6-p6-s\ and old abl. pond-d^'^ in 
the second, lup-UrSj av-os. In composition, Gk. Sva-ffyop-o-^, 
Si-<l>p-o-s (root <^€p), tmro-Sa/A-o-'s, etc., Lat. pro-fug-uSj causi- 
dXc-uSj mlri-fic-us^ etc. But there is also another rather large 
class of words in which the root is normal and accented : Gk. 
€py-o-v (work), iriB-o-v (ground) ; "Lait, fid-us (faithful), merg-us 
(water-bird, cf. merg-6\ {lilci-)fer^ etc. ; and even an oxytone 
form with normal root, Acvk-o-s (white). 

(110) III. Stems with suffix -a-. — Three classes : (1) 
oxytones with reduced root, Gk. <^vy-7y (flight), Pa<^-ri (dipping), 
Lat. fug-a^ gul-a ; the accent is thrown back in SU-rj^ R-^X-^y 
Avir-17, etc. ; (2) oxytones with deflected root, a type extremely 
common in Greek, po-i^ (stream, cf. pif-a)), crirovS-^ (zeal, cf. 
cnrcvS-co), KJiop-d, ttXok-t^, to/jl-yJj a-Koir-rl, but hardly represented at 
all in Latin, tog-a (garment, cf. teg-O) ; (3) paroxytoues with 
normal root, Gk. orey-^ (dwelling), epcr-ri (dew = *f€p<r-a, Sk. 
var^-drS, rain), Xcvk-t; (white poplar), Lat. herb-a (Gk. ^opp-xj, 
fodder?), ped-a (foot-print) ;3 in Latin com-poundSy indi-gen-a, 

^ Judex no doubt on the analogy of haruspex, etc. y on acconut of the 
similarity of tlie genitives judicis and hnruspiria. 

« / eg. XII Tab., '' XV pnvdo " = 16 by weight, 15 pounds. 

• Peda ve»tightm huftiauum in the K'pitomt ol Pa\i\\xs\>v«b<iQtta'^>'lW» 
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agri-col-a^ parri-cld-a. Greek alone possesses an oxy tone type 
with deflected root and reduplication, cIk-cok-t; (point), 68-0)8- »; 
(smell), €8-(u8-i} (food), which seems not to have been developed 
elsewhere. 

(in) IV. Stems loith suffix -i- (alternating with -ey- in 
declension).^ — Paroxytones, very few; 7rdA-i-s (city, root ttcX, 
to iill), *oK-t-s (eye) preserved only in the nom.-acc. dual 6<r<r€ 
=^*6K-y'e, ots (sheep) = *of-t-9, Lat. ot-z-s; *6f-L-^ (bird), whence 
oLOfiaL (I augur) and ol(j}-v6sj Lat. av-i-S] Lat. pisc-i-s^ root 
unknown ; neut. mare = *m,ar''l, 

V. Stems with suffix -u- (alternating with -ew- in de- 
clension). — To this class belong the very numerous Greek 
adjectives in -u-, which are all oxytone, iroA-v-s, pap-v-s^ ^a^-u-s, 
yAvK-v-5 (cf. yAcvK-os, sweetness), etc., and all have the reduced 
root, except lyS-u-s, wk-v-?, and €up-v-5. They recur in Latin as 
the basis of secondary stems formed by the addition of a new 
suffix -Z-, e.g. gra-v^i-s =^* pap-v^i*^ ; but of stems in -u- properly 
so called, Latin has very few, e.g. ac-u^s (needle), Id-u-s (nights 
when there is a full moon).^ The suffii? remains unchanged in 
the paroxytone vcVv-s (corpse) and a few other words. 

(112) VI. Sterna with suffixes -io-, -yo-, and -T-. — The first 
two forms, which are somewhat rare as primary suffixes, 
of course coalesce in Latin, gen-'iitnSj Jluv'iu^s, ex-im-iu-s 
(chosen, exquisite), but remain distinct in Greek, ay-to-s (holy, 
root yag^ to worship, cf, Sk. yaj-^fldnSy sacrifice), orvy-io-s (hate- 
ful), and on the other hand oAAos = *aA-2/o-9, Lat. aUiu-s:^ In 
the prehistoric period the feminine form of these suffixes 
seems to have become by contraction -I-, at least if we may 
judge from Sanskrit, Now, according te the game evidence, 
in the oblique cases the -T- of the stenj was resolved into iy 
before terminations beginning with a vowel, e,g, dhUs (thought), 
ace. dhiy-am. Hence we may assume a stem like *nek-l^ 
(destruction), *spek'l (appearance), etc., which, under certain 
conditions, not yet clearly deterniined, became in the ace. 
*nek'iy'mmy a form represented in Latin by {per-)nicA'em ; on 

> This gradation, which is common to all suffixes ending in i and n, wiil 
be examined in detail injrJL 214. 
^ See supra 41, 2, • Cf . supra E9 C. 
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the model of this accusative Latin formed a whole analogical 
declension, and in particular a nominative in -i-Ss, species, 
pemidSs, Under the same conditions in Greek, the accusa- 
tive of a word *v}oq-l (voice) would be represented by *foT-i/-ai/, 
whence 6<r<rav, on the model of w^hich was formed a new 
nominative ocra-a. Such is the probable origin, in Greek, of 
the suffix ya, in other words, of the numerous words of the 
1st declension which have their nominative in a, e.g, fxoipa = 
*/xop-l/-a (cf. fiep-o^, part, lot), yA-wtrcra = *yX(o;(-2/a, pt^a, a-ffyaipa, 
etc., and, in Latin, of the stems, almost all secondary,^ of the so 
called 5th declension. 

yiL Stems with svffix -wo-.— We may cite in Greek : 
otos (alone) = *oT-f 0-5, with root / (one) in the deflected form, cf. 
Zend aetor (one) and Lat., with another suffix, unus = oi-no-s; 
TTok-ko- (many) = *7roX-fo-, cf. ttoX-v ; Aatd? (left) = *Aat-fo- Lat. 
lae-vo-s ; *oAAos oko':, Ion. ovA.05 = *o-oA-f o-, Lat. sol-lu-s and 
sal'VChS',^ ?7r7ros = *tK-fo-s, Lat. eq-uo-s 'j in Latin, besides the' 
above examples, ae-vo-vi (age), cf. Gk., with another suffix, atwv 
= *a4-fov-, ar-vo-m (ploughed land), al-vo-s (stomach, cf. al-pj to 
feed), and a good many adjectives, vac-uo-s, noc-uo-s, as-sid- 
tw-Sj^ etc. 

VIII. Stems icith svffixes -en- -on- (alternating in ^p^v 
.a<l>po)v and similar cases). — Greek <^/o-^v (mind), gen. <f>p-€v-6% 
root unknown ; *?priv (sheep) in the Homeric compound iroXvpprjv 
and the gen. dpv6s = *tcr-n'6s ; apo'-rjv (male) = Sk. vrs-an- (male) ; 
Kv-(av (dog), gen. KV'V'O's ; cik-wv (image), root fctK in the perfect 
ioLKa = *f€-foLK-a, etc.; — Latin: pect-en (comb, ci, pccto and Gk. 
iriKTii}) ; *felen (gall), lost, but indicated by the regular gen. 
*fel-n-is, which by a Latin phonetic law became fellis, and 
under this new form gave rise to an analogical nom. fel (the 
root is ^ghelf yellowish-green, cf. Gk. x^'^-o-?? hile [Eng. 

* Cf. infra 151 and 197. — There is an evident parallel, for example, be- 
tween Gk. 'tTcjv (fat) =*7rr/^«i', fern. •jri€ipa = *mPcp-ya, and Sk. picdn^ fem. 
pivar-l (id.), between irorvui (goddess) and Sk. pdtnl^ etc. In TroTva (Hymn 
to Demeter, 118), the v represents an n palatalized through the following 
(Bt/, and (d€(r')irotva is only another mode of representing the same moditi- 
oation of the y {supra 39 C o). 

* See supra 40 C o. 

8 Ad-si d-uO'Sy *' one who resides,'* hence *' owner," in-stead ot \.\\s, V&xv- 
ciful etjmology which connects it with assem dare. 
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gall]); hom-0, gen. hom-in-iSj cf. hum-u-S] ed-0 (glutton), gen. 
edrOn-iSj etc, 

(114) IX. Stems with suffix -mo-. — Gk. Ov-fio-s (heart, 
passion), Lat. fU-mitrS, cf . Sk. dhU-md'S (smoke) ; Gk. O^p-^c-^ 
(hot), Oep-firj (heat), Lat. for-mu-s (hot), Sk. ghar-md-S] Gk. 
KevO'fio^ (hiding place), cf. k€v6-<o ; Gk. ot-fto-s (way), cf. ct-ftt (I 
go) ; Gk. <^ij-fti7 (report). Dor. <^d-/i,d, Lat. fd-ma, cf. Kfyrj-fii and 
fd-rl ; Gk. yvw-fxr} (opinion), root yvw (to know) ; Lat. for-ma 
(shape), cf. Sk. dhdr-ma-s (rule, right, justice) ; Lat. fir-mu-s 
(solid), cf. Sk. dhar (to hold fast) ; Lat. al-mu-s (tutelary), cf. 
dl-er-e (to nourish), etc. 

(115) X. Stems with suffixes -men-, -mon-, -mn-, mno-, 
-meno-, -mono- J — This very numerous group includes among 
others, both in Greek and Latin, the following subdivisions : 

1. Suffix -men- in Greek masculine nouns, e.g, 'nvO-fi^v 
(bottom), Xi-fiT^v (harbour), gen. Xi-ftcV-os, iroi-fn^v (shepherd), with 
reduction in the secondary form 7rot-yLtv-io-v (sheepfold); lost 
in Latin. 

2. Suffix -mon- : Gk, aK-fiwv (anvil), gen. aK-fiov-os, l^-fKov 
(skilful), T^p-fitov (boundary); 2 Lat. ser-mOj gen. ser-mOn-iSy 
t€md (pole) = *tSx-md, cf . tSx-er-e (to make, originally " to make 
out of wood "), ter-mO (boundary), etc. 

3. Suffix -nin- in neuter nouns, in Greek -/xa-, in Lat. 
-meri': Gk. ct-fta, Lesb. Fcfi-fw. (clothing) = *f€(r-fta, root fco- (to 
clothe) ; Gk. prjyfia (breakage), cf. prj^-vv-pn. ; Gk. arw-p.a (body), 
root unknown ; Gk. ovo-pua, (name)/^ root uncertain ; Lat. nO-^men 
= *gn6-men, cf. c0-gn6-meny root gnO (to know) ; sS-merij tSg-meriy 
dg-men. The root is in the normal grade.* 

4. To this suffix -mg- is very often added, without any 
change of meaning, a secondary suffix -to- : hence in Latin the 
well-known doublets aug^men and aug-men-iurnij cO-gnO-men 

^ In other words, exhausting all the possible forms (normal, reduced, 
deflected) of the dissyllabic group -m.n,' 

2 It will be noticed that the suffix when accented is in the normal form, 
whereas the deflected form is almost always unaccented. 

3 The same suffix with consonantal n before a following vowel in the 
secondary derivative v-dovv-fiv-oi (nameless). 

-* Notice that this reduced suffix takes the deflected form when the stem 
changes its character on becoming the last term of a compound, e.g. dvcL-fifav 
(without clothing). 
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and c6'gnO-men'4ti'mjB,nd many others, also the forms ar-mentu-m 
(ploughing animal), jvr^mentitrin (beast of burden, from ^jug, to 
yoke, or juvdre^ to help), in-crS-mentu-m (increase), etc. In 
Greek this secondary suffix appears even in the declension of the 
primary stems in -fia ; for it is clear that <ra)-/Aa-Ta would be more 
properly the nom. pi. of a word *(r(o-/i,a-To-v = *(r(o-/A7i-To-, than of 
crSffm. From the plural, favoured perhaps by other accessory 
circumstances,^ this t passed by analogy into the singular; 
hence the great difference between the oblique cases in Greek 
and Latin, e,g. dat. nO-min-l and ovo-y^ar-i, 

5. An important class of Greek words, however, remained 
uncontaminated, and may be directly compared with the Latin 
neuters, namely the iEolic and Doric infinitives in -/xev-at and 
-/A€v, e,g, €f(,/x,€vai (to be)=*€<r-/A€v-at, and ifijuev, S6-fi€v-aL (to give), 
Ti-^iy-ft€v-ai (to put), a'Ta-fjL€v (to stand), etc. That from a mor- 
phological point of view the infinitive, like the participle, is the 
case-form of a noun, is evident from the mere consideration of 
its meaning and its use in the sentence. Hence, if, as is possible, 
-<u is a dative termination lost in the rest of the Greek system 
of declension, and if on the other hand the bare stem S6-/jl€v is 
to be compared with certain locatives found in the oldest lan- 
guage of Lidia, and which have been called locatives without a 
suffix,^ it will be seen that Bo-fiev-aL and So-fiev are respectively 
the dative and locative of a stem in -fiev-,^ the corresponding 
forms to which occur above in the Latin neuters and below in 
the participles in -/acvo-.* 

' Cf. infra 187, 6, and 204, 7. 

* Vedic Sk. wfdman, "in the sky." The classical form would be vySmav-t. 
' There are other possible explanations of these infinitives {e.g. /xeva-i 

might be the locative of a feminine stem in -fievat c^* the suffix -fievo- infra). 
Bnt the above explanation is by far the most probable. — Horn, (/jlcv (Od. x. 
416) for ffifiev is modelled on the participle cibv and the relation of t/jLcv 

to lsi)P. 

* Quite recently (Esq, morph. V) I have suggested the hypothesis that 
the gerundive daitdi might, by a process of dissimilation similar to that 
supposed by M. Havet (Mim. Soc. Ling. vi. p. 231), go back to * da-men-ay, 
and hence be identical with Gk. Bo-fiep-ai. The Latin genitive of the 
gerundive would tben be originally a dative, which its termination in -i caused 
to be taken for a genitive, and on this analogy there would then be formed 
a dative- ablative in -o and an accusative -um. The phonetic difficulty of 
the co-existence of dandi and damini might be explained by supposing that 
the dissimilation first took place in verbs in which a nasal preceded the 
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6. The suffix -mno- is rarely primary : Gk. (TTfrn-fjivri (bed) 
piX€-iJivo-v (dart) ; ^ bo instance in Latin. 

7. The suffix -meno- is that of the medio-passive participles, 
^€-ft€vo-s ri-di'iJL^vo-s, 8o-fi€vo-s 8t-8o-/ui€vo-5. It generally reduces 
the root. In Latin, it occurs in ter-min-uSj fS-mina (she who 
suckles, ctfS'tU'S smd fB-Ulre), and in the 2nd pi. pass, dorminl 
= 8o-/x€voi, after which we must supply estis to explain the 
transition from the participial to the verbal use. 

8. The suffix -mono- characterizes a few Greek feminines 
in -/aoftJ : ^ap-fjiovri (joy), mj-fiovi^ (woe), etc. 

(ii6) XI. Stems with suffixes -ro- and -lo-, almost always 
oxytone in Greek: i-pvO-po-s, ruber —^mh-ro-s ^ d'y-po-s = a^er; 
AvTT-po-s (wretched), Xafiir-po-s (bright, cf. Xa^Tr-w), S(i>'po-v (gift), 
IB-pa (seat) ; Lat. sac-er (sacred), gnd-rurS (knowing), etc. ; — Gk. 
Sct-Ao-s (timid), j8i;-Xo-s (threshold), 4>v-ko-v (class), <^v-Xi/ (tribe) ; 
Lat. t€-la (web) and td-lvym (dart) = HSx-la, HSx-lo-^m, root tSx 
(to weave, make out of wood), sella (seat)=*«ed-to, etc. 

XII. Stems with suffixes -ri- and -li-, very rare : Gk. t8-pt-5 
(skilful), Lat. dc-ri-Sj dc-er (spirited) ; — Lat. td-li-s^ qud-li-s,'^ 
cal'li-s (path, root uncertain). The latter suffix became widely 
extended as a secondary suffix, and will be discussed again 
later on. 

XIII. Stems with suffixes -no-, -ni-,-nu-. — With the first 
suffix we find in Greek :• vir-vo-? (sleep) = ^sup-nd-s^ root swep ; 
tIk-vo-v (child); ttoi-vtJ (penalty) = *502/-n<!?, root qey^ cf. Tt-<o; 
irop-vrf (prostitute), cf. irep-vrj-fii (to sell); o-cft-j/o-5 (holy), cf. 
a-efi-o-fjLai ; Sct-vo-s (terrible); f^cp-viy (dowry), cf. <^€p-o), etc.; — 
Lat. som-nU'S = *8wip'no-s^ Sk. svdp-na-s ; mdg-nurS^ cf. Gk. 
/AttK-po-s with a different suffix ; db-nu-nij cf . S(o-po-v ; ple-nurS, 
cf. irXrf-prj^, etc. The forms -ni- and -nvr are somewhat rare, 
especially in Greek, e.g. firj-vi-s (wrath), root w(7, to think (?) ; 
Lat. Ig-ni-s (fire), cf. Sk. ag-ni-s, root uncertain ; pd-ni-Sj cf. 
pd-scO (to feed) ; perhaps ma-nus (the measuring thing), root 
mdj to measure (?) ; neut. cor-nU, 

sufl&x (e.g. *nd-men-ay then ^ndmeday *ndmday nandi), and was thence 
iiitrodnced analogically into all the others. 

^ Gf. in regard to meaning and formation the primary form peXe-fiPo-v and 
the secondary form pdK-Xih/jLevO'V (that which is thrown). 

* Cf. Gk. (with an additional suffix) rrj-Xl-KO'Sf m^-X^-ico-f. 
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To this class apparently must be referred the Hellenic forma- 
tion in -avo-, in which the n must have developed a vowel sound 
before itself; e.g. o/ay-avo-v (instrument), iroTr-avo-v (cake, root 
ircir, to cook), 8p«r-ayo-v (scythe), orc^-avo-? (crown), ovpHivo^^ 
(heaven, cf. cu/>-v-s, wide), fjLrj)^v'q (device), etc., and, with 
nasalization of the root,^ rvfiTr-ava-v (drum, cf. tvit-tco). 

(117) XrV. Stems with svffix -to-. — These include two 
formations of very unequal importance. The first comprises 
only a few stems with deflected root : Gk. Koi-ny (bed, cf. #c€t-/Aat), 
Ppov^ (thunder, cf. ppifi-iHy Lat. frem-6\ x^P^*^ *^^ ^^*' 
kor-turS, The other includes the large class of stems called 
in Ghreek verbals in -to- and in Latin past participles passive : 
^€-To->, 8a-ro-?, oTa-TO-s, #cXv-to-s, Xv^o-^y <r;(wr-Ta-s ( = *<r;(i8-To-, 
split); Lat. dorttiSj std-turSj (fixed), in-clurtu-s, strlc-tu-8, 
quassus (=*qu(xt4ur8j shaken),^ etc., etc. Sanskrit and other 
analogies show that in Lido-European this suffix -td- took the 
accent and consequently reduced the root. In Greek the 
primitive accentuation was respected, that is, whenever the 
stem retained its function as a verbal adjective ; * but the root, 
which was reduced in all the above examples, was often 
influenced by the analogy of the tenses of the verb, especially 
the present and sigmatic aorist, so that it shows the normal 
grade in Xctir-ro-s (left), pi/K-ro-s (fragile), <^€vk-to-9 (to be avoided, 
cf. Horn. ^vK-To-9), and many other cases. In Latin the same 
phenomenon took place: by the side of strtc-tU'S^ which is 
attested by Fr. estroit and Ital. stretto, we find llc-tu-s, on the 
analogy of llqurl, frdc-turs on that of frdg-menturm, and so 
also scrlp-tu-s, strUc-turS, junc-tv^s, *f1ld-tvr8 {fu8us\ v^c-tu-s^ 
on the analogy of scrlpslj stritxl, junxl, fUdly vSxT, etc., 
lSo-tnr-8 on the analogy of Ugl, and rSc-tu-s on that of iBc-tu-s, 
Sometimes the suffix is added to a dissyllabic form, the origin 
of which is not clear, e.g. geni-tu-8, cf. Gk. ycvc-o-t-s.* 

(118) XV. Stems with suffix -ti-. — In common Greek the 
suffix is usually assibilated to -o-t-.^ All these stems are 

* Cf. supra 93, 3. « Cf. supra 64 A. 

8 Compare ffwap-TO-s (sowed) and Sirap-n; (proper name) = (nra/yr^ yrj 
(onltivated land), and also the participle ire/iir-rj-s (sent) with the ordinary 
7r4fi.Tr-ro'i (fifth). 

* Ct sui>ra 97. * Cf. supra 69, 1. 

K 
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paroxytone, and many have the root in its normal form ; bnt it 
is very doubtful whether this was the case onginally, and the 
very common type A.cu/ri9 may have been influenced by e\ct^a. 
However this may be, this class consists mainly of feminine 
nouns of action, e,g. Sc^ts (reception), tcutis (tension) = *T|irTt-s, 
fcvfts (junction), ^a-rn-? (speech) ; exceptions tto-o-i-s (husband) 
and ftai^rtrs (seer). In Latin this suffix is not easy to recognise, 
«}xcept in the basis of secondary stems formed by means of a 
new suffix ron- ; for this is the ordinary type of Latin nouns of 
action, e.g. na-tirO, por-ti-O. But the details of declension and 
the analogy of the sisterTlanguages make it certain that forms 
IJke gSnSj mSns^ parSj and others go back to ^gen-ti-j *nien-ti-j 
^par-ti'j cf. the gen. pL gen-ti-um, etc., and the ace. sing. 
par-U-m retained as an adverb. The suffix is manifest in 
veszti-s and messis (harvest) =*w^-^i-, cf. met-er-e. 

(1 19) XVL Stems with suffix -tu-. — Very rare in Ghreek, 
e,g, ^/acorriirs (food), a(r-ru = f dur-rv (town), root was {to dwell), 
cf. Sk. vds-:tu (dwelling). This suffix is fairly common in 
Latin : frUc-tu-s (fruit, enjoyment), cf. root frug in frUg^Sy 
frUg-l ; vic-turs (mode of life), cf. vl{g)v-er'e ; can-tn^s (sing- 
ing), etc. The grammatical forms commonly called supines are 
merely case-rforms of similar stems in -iur which have become 
more or less obsolete ; namely, (1) the " active " supine, an 
accusative, canrtu-nij lU-su-m {eO lULsum^ " I go to play ") ; and 
(2) the "passive" supine, an ablative, dlC'til = *d%C'tild^ cf. 
nianU {facile dlctUj " easy in the saying "), confused also in 
this use with the dative, which still appears in the phrase 
lepida memordtulj^ " agreeable to relate." 

(120) XVII. Stems with suffix -t-. — This suffix, plainly 
recognisable in Gk. vvi and Lat. nox ^ (gen. w#c-t-os noc-4^is\ 
is especially common in the last term of compounds : Gk. dSfii^ 
(gen. d-S/i-T^r-os, indomitable, root Bafi S/id), dK/xiys (a-Kfjiri-T'O^y 
unwearied, root Kaix), wfw/3pio's (cufto-jSpco-T-09, eating raw flesh, 
root fiop fipfo)j etc. ; Lat. super stes (gen. super-sti-t-iSy root st^ 
in reduced form) ; com£S (gen. com-i-t-is^ root z, " one who goes 
with "), and probably also pedes ^ equeSj miles (one who goes 

» Plaut. Bacchid. 60 (Ussing). 

^ The Latiu o correspondiug to Greek v is quite exceptional. 
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in a troop of a thousand men), cael-i'tS-s (the gods, perhaps 
originally the stars), sateUes (guardian of the sown fields?, 
later " life-guard "), etc, 

(i2i) XVll. Stems with suffixes 'ter-, 'tor-, 'trO',-terO'^ 
-toro-(?). — This important group, which may be compared with 
that considered in X, comprises the following subdivisions : 

1. Suffix -ter-, in nouns of relationship : wa-rqp (ace. 

va-rip-CLy gen. Tra-r/j-os), /n^Trfp=fid-Trfp^ $vyd-n^p (daughter), cf. 
Sk. duhi'td, Dor. ffiparrrip and Att. ff^pdrrip (brother, clansman) ; 
Latin pOrter^ md-ter, frd-ter (etymology obscure). 

2. Suffix -ter-, in nouns denoting agent : ^ in Greek, oxytones, 
generally with reduced root, So-rrjp (ace. Bo-rrjp-a, gen. So-r^p-os, 
giver), Xv-n/fp (deliverer), /jun^a-'njp (wooer, root fivd,^ cf. fivd-o- 
fjLo^iy to woo), 7r€«r-n}/>; lost in Latin = *7r€v^-(r-n}p, cable, root 
bhendh^ to bind. 

3. Suffix -tor-, in nouns denoting agent : in Greek, paroxy- 
tones, with the root in its normal form, Sia-Toip ^ (gen. Sta-Top-os, 
giver), pTf-Twp (orator, root f€p Fprf^ to speak), Mev-Twp (proper 
name, root ft€v, to think), ur-Toip (knowing, root fciS reduced) ; in 
Latin, dortor (gen da-tOr-is^), fac-torj m^nsor (measurer = 
*ment{sytor,^ cf. the verb mSt-ior^ to measure), etc. 

4. Suffix -tro-: generally forms neuter nouns denoting 
instrument, sometimes feminine nouns in -trd-: Gk. Xov-rpo-v 
(bath, cf. kov-w), vLTT'Tpo-v (water for washing), Kiv-rpo-v (goad), 
pdK'Tpo-v (walking-stick) ; * Lat. lUs-tru-m (purification, cf. IVrO 
to wash), clauS'trvrm (closing thing), plaus-tru-m (waggon) ; 
feminines, Gk. Ion. prj-rprfj Att. pij-rpd, Elean Ppd-rpa (agreement, 
root Fprf supra)j Lat. mulc-tra (milking-pail, cf. mulg-ed) ; mas- 
culines, Gk. Bcu-^po-'s (carver), Lat. cul-ter. 

5. Suffix -tero-, in comparatives : rarely primary, and always 
implying a choice or comparison between two terms only. In 
Greek we have l-rcpo-s (one of two), probably corrupted through 

^ Originally no doubt identical with the preceding. 
^ With the analogical epenthesis of <r already explained, supra 64 A note. 
3 ThiR suffix was (^ften confused with the preceding one, and even with 
the snffix of nouus of relationship, for we find Sutrifip and tppdrcop. 
^ The Latin long vovirel is due to the nominative, infra 211. 
* Cf. supra 64 A. 
« Root J9o with a /c of unknown origin, cf. Se-ros and fac-iO, 
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the analogy of cts and Substituted for a-rcpo-? (Dor.-Boeot. = 
*9m-terO'8j root «ew, one), which is still indicated by the Attic 
forms 0aT€pov Odripov ; Tro-rcpo-s (which of two), (fv-rtpo-v (in- 
testine),^ ^€\-T€po-s (better), tf^ip^tpo-^ (}^')i perhaps even Kop- 
Tcpo-s icpa-T€/)o-s (strong).* In Latin : aUter (one of two, cf . 
al-iurs) ; Urter (which of two), comparative of a pronominal stem 
Vr which recurs in Vrbi ; dex-ter (right, as opposed to left) * ; 
^intero-Sj ^ex-ter-oSf stems lost, but still recognisable in their 
derivatives in-ter-iorf ex-ter-ior^ which thus contain two com- 
parative suffixes ; in-ter^ suh-ter, adverbial neuters used as 
prepositions, etc. 

6. Suffix -toro-: lost in Greek; perhaps recognisable in 
Latin, but with an unaccountable corruption, in the suffixes -tUro- 
of future participles active and -tUra of nouns of action : ISc- 
tilrvrs ISc-tUr-a, mSnsUrus mSnsUra, qtiaestilrus quaestUraj etc. 

(122) XIX. Stems with 91(2^68 -tlo-, -dhro-, and -dhlo-. 
— Besides nouns of instrument in ■4rO'y Greek and Latin have 
nouns, also neuters as a rule, the suffixes of which appear to 
correspond to these three Indo-European syllables, namely : — (i) 
Gk. -t\o-j Lat. -do- (-culo-) dissimilated -^ro-^^ x!^^*^^ Q^^\!^'^\ 
av-rXo-s (hold), lx.^-T\yi (handle), sae-Hilv^nn sae-culu-^m (genera- 
tion),^ vin-clu-m ( = *vinC'ClO'm) vin<ulvrnn (fetter), fuUcrvrm 
(support) ; — (2) Gk. -^po-, Lat. -6ro-, ap^po^ Ooint, cf. dp-ap-Ca-Kut^ 
to fit), pd-Opo~v {ground), fldrbrvrm (blast), crt-bru-m (sieve, cf. 
KpC'VU) cer-nO)y tere-bra (borer, cf. Gk. ript-rpo^) \ — (3) Gk. -^Xo-, 
Lat. -bulo-j Ov-a-'OXa-v (sacrificial implement), yevi-OXrf (race), 
pa-^ulu-m (fodder), sta-hulvrm (stable), fa-bula (story). 

(123) .XX. Stems with suffix -nt«: present participles. — 
This suffix, when primary, reduces the root ; hence it must have 
had the accent originally, at any rate when its nasal was 
sonant. In Greek we have Tt-^c-rr- (nom. rivets =*ti-^€-kt^s)^ 
i-ora-vT-, 8t-8a-vT-, and other well known instances ; in Latin, 

^ The inside (of the hody) as contrasted with the outside. 

* Originally no doubt " stronger," in spite of the accentuation, which is 
modelled on thai of the adjectives in -po-. 

8 At a very early period *dex-tero-8^ etc., became *dextro8 by syncope 
(supra 79, 2), then regularly dexter (70). 
^ Supra 51, 1 and 2. 

* Cf. SaetumO'8, doublet of Satumus (god of sowing). 
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da-nt' (nom. dans), stornt-, ^s-ent- (being) =*«-^^-, in the com- 
pounds prae-sSnSj ab-sSns, Dl Con-sent-iis, i-ent- (going) = 
*i(yynit-j drent- (tooth) =*d-^-.i It was precisely these last 
three participles which were corrupted in Greek: a)j/=Hom. 
iioi/ (stem *€<r-o-vT-), uav (t-o-KT-), oSov^ {68-6-vT') ; the analogy of 
the secondary forms ^c/xuv, Xnnav seems to have introduced into 
them the o of the participles of thematic forms ; * moreover the 
root is in the normal form in Itav and deflected in 6Bo}kj Ion. 
oSa>v. Furthermore, the thematic o appears in Latin also in the 
doublets s-ont- (real) ^, restricted to the sense of " guilty " (nom. 
8€ns\ and €'Unt-=*ey-Chnt (root in the normal form), which 
serves as the stem in the oblique cases of iSns. 

(124) XXI. Stems with suffix -os- (-es-).— Of these there 
are two classes : (1) primitive oxy tones, masculine or feminine 
(of all three genders when adjectives) ; (2) primitive paroxy- 
tones, which regularly have the normal root and are of the 
neuter gender. To these must be added the Latin infinitives. 

1. Oxytones: Gk. ai8-a)s (shame, gen. at8oos=*ai8-oo--os), 
^w5 (dawn = ^afa-'oa-' ? cf . Dor. avois and Lat. aur-Or-a with an 
additional suffix); and compound adjectives, whether derived 
from these nouns, e,g, dv-atS-iy? (shameless), or from those of the 
following class, e,g. ycv-o? cu-ycv-ij? (cf. Lat. dS-gen-^r), yi^iv-o^ 
Sv<r-/A€v-i75, etc. ; * even simple adjectives like i/tcvS-t}? (false) by 
the side of i/rcOS-o? (lie). To this class in Latin, more or less 
corrupted by various analogical influences,^ belong: — (a) the 
abstract nouns in -or^ dolror, calror, pud-or, etc., gen. pud-or-is^ 
cf. at8-<os *at^o(cr)-o5, and the nominatives hon-Os, arb-Os^ retained 
as archaisms ; ()8) the type seen in nUb^s (Sk. ndbh-as, gen. 
ndbh-as-as), sSd-es (Gk. cS-os, gen. €8-6((7)-o9, caed-SSj etc., which 
ought regularly to be inflected niib-es *nub-^r-'is ; (7) the best 
preserved type of all, Ven-us {-er-is), Cer-Ss {-er-is)^ cin-is 
{-er-is), pulv-iSj celer (cf. Gk. KiX-r^^ -177-09, saddle-horse), with 
rhotacism introduced into the nominative, etc. 

* Boots €8 (to be), ev (to go), ed (to eat) in the reduced form. 
» Cf. supra 8C, and infra 160. 

* Leg. XII Tab, : morbus sonticiis, ** a disease proved to b6 real." 

* But the accent is thrown back when the adjectives are used as sabstan- 
tives : cf. ir/mr-ot, d*ir/xir-i^s, and Zw-ir/>dr-i7$. 

^ Discussed farther in the remarks on declension, infra 212. 
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2. Paroxytoncs : in Greek the accent is always thrown back 
as far as possible. Nowhere perhaps can the law which com- 
bines the accent with the normal form of the root be more easily 
verified ; it is only necessary to compare the forms ir€v$-Hti (grief), 
pivB-o^ (depth), #cA€os = *KX€f-os (glory), /a^k-os (length), ^€v^o« 
(redness), etc., with the oxytones iraB-€iv (to suffer), pauO-v-^ {dee^\ 
kXv-to-? (celebrated), fiaic-po-s (long), ipvO-po-q (red), etc. Still 
there are not wanting in this class forms with the reduced 
root: pd6o^ (depth), )5apos (weight), Odpa-o^ (boldness), raxos 
(quickness), vdOo^ (suffering) ; these must either be referred to the 
analogy of PaOiky fiapv^, ^apo*v?, raxy^, ira^€tv, or else the original 
declension must have been pivO-o^ *prf,0'€<T'6^^ whence the doublet 
pivOos pdOo^, The form with deflected root ox-os=*fox-o« (^ar), 
cf. Ix<«* a^^ vehrG^ is due to the analogy of the secondary form 
o\-€-ci> (to carry). — In Latin we have : gen-us, temp-us^ fUn-tiSy 
mUn-uSj etc., which are or seem to be normal ; rOb-ur, aeqvror^ 
where rhotacism has crept in from the oblique cases; stems 
with the character of the vowel uncertain, like op-U8j on-ua 
(cf. hon-08 and the doublets decus decor), voln-uSj etc. ; lastly, 
pondrus SLudfoedrUSj which certainly have the deflected root.^ 

(125) 3. Latin Infinitives. — If we compare, on the one 
hand, a dative like gen-er-l with an infinitive passive like^-er-f, 
and, on the other hand, the locative (confused with ablative) 
gen-er-e = *gen-er-i with the infinitive active type ft-er-e^ it is 
impossible not to be struck by the agreement and correspondence 
which they show, both with one another and with the Greek 
infinitives in -/Acv-ai and -/xcv.^ Hence, like the latter, the Latin 
infinitive seems to be, either the dative, ^fei-es-ay, or the locative, 
*fei'-e8'i, of a stem in -e«-, *fei-es' ; thus caedrer-e (to cut) would 
be the locative of caed-Bs, nUb-er-e (to veil oneself, marry) the 
locative of nUbSSj veh-er-e (to carry) the locative of ♦t?6/i-^«- 
(carrying), which is found also in the Greek cx-ccr- (car), a 
doublet of 6x0^.^ It is clear that a few forms of this kind might 

^ Bat the former at any rate originally belonged to stems of the 2nd dec!., 
supra 34 A. 

' Archaic, common in Plautas. and exactly synonymous with/ferf. 

' Cf. supra 116, 5. 

4 ixea^iy- ipfMLffiPf 6x€<r4>uf (gloss of Hesydbios). 
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by analogy give rise to the other infinitives, leg-er-Cy cap-er-e^ 
etc. The forms dd-rCj sta-re, esse, fer-^e^ vel-le, are still mor^ 
primitive, and are formed by the addition to the root of a simple 
-«-, the reduced form of the same suffix of which -o«- and -e«- 
represent respectively the deflected and the normal grade.^ The 
divergence into active and passive meaning which has taken 
place between the endings -^ and -l must be regarded as a 
later development, as is shown by many synonymous uses and 
by the active meaning of the infinitives of deponent verbs. 
Nevertheless, this hypothesis still leaves partially unexplained 
the type veh-l^ leg-l in the infinitive passive (we should have 
expected *veh'-€r-l) and the very common archaic type vehter, 
loquier, Utter (Ep. Scip.), spargler (Hor.), which it is difficult 
to connect with sparglj etc.^ 

(126) XXn. Stems with suffixes -ios- and -yos-: Greek 
and Latin comparatives. — The suffix appears in Greek under 
a nasalized form -tov-, nom. iW, which it also assumes in certain 
cases in Sanskrit, e,g. nom. mdh-lydn (greater) ; in Latin, it 
always has the form -ios- rhotacized with analogical lengthen- 
ing of the vowel, meh-iOr-em. This suffix is very common under 
one or other of these forms: Gk. /xctfwv (loui fjL€^u}v)=i*fjL€y- 
ytoVy KptCcciav (Ion. Kpicrcrtav) = ^Kpir-yiav (normal root of Kpar-v-?, 
strong), Paxrcnav (Epicharmus) = *pd$-ytav^ Oacra-ov (quicker) = 
^Odx-yoy, but also Pad-ltov, wx-tW, etc.;"^ Lat. Oc-ior, md{h)-jor, 
pS-jor, prop-ior, etc. ; in minor (cf. Gk. /xctW) the formation 
is obscure. 

This suffix appears again under the reduced form -is- in the 
base of secondary formations, Greek superlati'ires in -ic-ro-, 
Latin in -iS'Sumo-j and others which will be seen later on. 

(127) XXIII. Stems vxith suffix -ko-, very rare in primary 
derivation : Gk. Orf-icfj (box), which might alsd be divided ^17^-17; * 
Lat. lo^VrS = *stl(hCO'^ root unknown, pau-cl (few), cf. Gk. 
iraO-poi, sic-cvrS=*sit'k6'S^ cf. sit'i'S. 

' I have developed this point further, and endeavoured to prdve it in mjr 
Esq. Morph, V (let lufinitifs /atin*), where I connect $td-r-e with <rrrj-<r-ou, 

* See an attempt at explanation, Miin. Soc, Ling. vi. p. 62, and Etqi 
3Jorph. V. 

* Cf. supra 89 C d. 

* Cf. supra 41 in Jim and 99. 
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XXrV. Stems with suffix T(t):^ a few neuters, Ork. Tir-ap 
(liver), Lat. jcc-wr =Sk. ydk-rt. — These curious forms have 
a special declension- (gen. rpr-aT-o^)] and yet Greek has several, 
which, either through analogy, or as belonging to a different 
system of derivation, keep the p in all the cases, Oiv-ap (palm 
of the hand), €ap=*f€o'-ap (spring). Sometimes the nominative 
fdiows a final -wp, which is still unexplained: v8-a>p (gen. vS-ar-os), 
(TK-Hap (excrement), and the doublets riKfiap rcK/juop (sign). Latin 
fttill has fewrur ; but it is doubtful whether its other nomina- 
tives in 'Ur or -or (neuters) should be referred to this class or 
to class XXI. 2. 

XXV. Stems with suffices -ak-{-ag-)' and ak-: rare. — In 
Ghreek, apir-ay- (nom. apir-af, robber), Kop-aK- (crow), pu-a#c- 
(stream), Otap-oK- (breastplate), etc. ; in Latin, rap-do (nom. 
rapdx\ vor-Oc-j saJrao, ed-dc-^ fer-dc-^ etc. 

XXVI. Stems with suffix -id- (-Idh- ?).— The latter form 
appears only in Greek, where it is very rare and obscure : opvlO" 
(bird, nom. opvis). The former is rather common in Greek, 
where it is especially used to form feminines, which are nearly 

all Oxy tone : iKir-C^ (hope, cf . €\7r-o-/jiai, coATra = *f c-f oXir-a), #cXi/-tS- 

(Att. fcA.€('9, key)=*KAdf-t8-, cf. cldv-i-Sj Jooy/A-tS-cs (greaves, suffix 
-IS-), €p'L^ (strife) ; the few masculines are paroxytone : irats 
=7ra'.t8-=*7raf-iS- (child), crtV-t8- (robber). Latin scarcely has 
any instances except the masc. lap-id- and the. two feminines 
cusSfid-- (helmet) and cusp-idr (point) of unknown etymology. 

XXVII. Stems with suffix -ud- (-udh-): Gk. x^*/*-v^ 
(mantle), Kop-vO- (helmet) ; Lat. pec-ud- (beast belonging to a 
ilock, cf. pec-US -or-is)i, unimportant. 

XXVIII. Stems with suffixes -et-, -et- : very rare and some- 
what obscure: Gk. Triv-rfr- (nom. irivrj^, poor), TrXav-yfT" (nom. 
*Xan;5, wandering) ; Lat. terSt- (nom. tirSSj round), qui-€t- 
(rest), etc. 

^ Sanskrit shows the final t, which has been regularly lost in Greek and 
Latin, supra 65. 
* See itij'ra 215. 
» Cf. utipra 62 ^ 
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§ 2. Hellenic Formations. 

(128) I. Stems with suffix -Fot- {'foa-') : perfect participles. — 
This formation is Indo-European, but it has been lost in Latin 
and greatly corrupted in Greek, so that the primitive form of 
the suffix, ♦-iod«-, can no longer be recognised except in the 
nom. neut. in -6s=*-F6^, and in the feminine, where it is reduced 
to *'iis- before the secondary suffix -f-, e.g. ct8uta=*f€i8-vo--ia, cf. 
Sk. vidrilS'l. Everywhere else the suffix lost its F from the first, 
no doubt on the analogy of the forms in which the F was dropped 
as being intervocalic ; thus ♦rc-^ny-fcSs naturally became Tc^viyw? ; 
but ♦€wc-fa»5 (likely) ought to have given •ctTnrw?,^ whereas we 
have €tK-<09, based on a supposed suffix -d>9. Moreover, in the 
oblique cases the syllable -foor- changed its or for a t of ob- 
scure origin, due perhaps to the analogy of the participles in -vt-, 
ctS-oT-os, cwco-oT-os, T€-^vTf-6T'0^ (lou. with motathosis Tc-^vc-oxr-os), 
etc., on the model of i^o-vr-oq, etc. 

(129) n. Stems with suffix -ar- (-a<r-). It is impossible not 
to connect with the preceding type the neuters in -as, Kc/a-as 
(horn), ycp-as (reward), yrjp-a^ (old age), etc. For, on the one 
hand, the oblique cases have a t instead of or, gen. /cc/a-ar-os ; on 
the other hand, they still show the presence of a in the con- 
tracted form K€p(a^=K€paoq, which cannot go back to Kiparos, 
since intervocalic t is not liable to be dropped, and must con- 
sequently go back to *x€/»-aor-os. This being the case, and as 
there are no materials for comparison outside Greek, the real 
form of the suffix cannot be determined. What seems more 
clear is an undoubted connexion of the stems in -as with those 
in -OS (-€or-). Both are neuters, and throw the accent back as far 
as possible ; ^ moreover the forms iccpca (horns), rctpca (wonders) ^ 
exist side by side with /ccpara, Tcpara, and certain words even, 
like /3p€Ta^ (miraculous statue), ovSas (ground), are declined only 
like T€t;(os, e.g. gen. /Spmo^y loc. ovSci, etc.* 

(130) m. Stems with suffix -fcv- (?) : Greek infinitives. — 
We have seen * the JEolic infinitives in -fiev-ai and -/xcv. It is 

* Cf. mpra 40 C /9. » Cf. supra 124, 2. 
» Or"Btar8,"Il. xviii. 485. 

* Cf. neat. pi. yipea (rewards), etc., always ixx H.eio^cA.w&. 
» Supra 115, 6. 
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quite plain that an Ionic- Attic infinitive like Uvai (to go) cannot 
go back to t/Acvot, the loss of an intervocalic fi being unpre- 
cedented. But we are at liberty to suppose before the suffix 
the existence of a consonant the loss of which was inevitable, 
e,g, F, and to restore *t-f€v-ai. This restoration is supported 
also by one or two Sanskrit infinitives in -vanS and by the 
infinitive So-ftv^u (to give, contracted in lon.-Att. to Soweu), 
which is believed to occur on a Cyprian inscription. If, on 
the other hand, we also take into consideration the fact that the 
infinitives of thematic forms^ XciTrciv, XiTrctv, may likewise go 
back to •A.ciTT-c-fcv, ♦XiTr-c-fcv,^ we see that the two hypothetical 
terminations -fcv-at and fcv bear exactly the same relation to one 
another as -/xc^^t and -/acv, the one representing the dative, the 
other the locative dl a stem in -•fci'-*. 

The suffix -fcv-at was not kept unchanged ; the f having dis- 
appeared arid the c having been contracted with the final vowel 
of the root, the Greeks no longer saw in Sowat, or^vcu, any 
termination except -vai, which they took for the sign of the 
infinitive ; * hence it was introduced by analogy into cT-vai, 

Ti-^c-i/ai, SiSo-vax, etc. 

IV. Stems With suffix "o-O-^ used only in the dative, -o'O'^i'j 
as passive infinitives : Oi'o-Oai^ Si-So-o-^at, etc. 

(131) V. Stems vnth suffix -<o-. — Most of these are oxy- 
tone and feminine, 7r€t^-»a) (persuasion), rfx-ta (sound), Ai/T-ai 
(Latona) ; masc. and paroxytone, ^p-a>-9. The ace. ^p-co-a, 
Ai/T-o-a, in which the final m is treated as a vowel, undoubtedly 
shows the presence 6f a lost consonant between the o and m ; 
if we may judge from the 6ther form of the accusative, Ion. 
ArjTovvj this consonant may have been f, but it may also have 
been y, as is indicated by the voc. Arirol and the evidence of the 
grammarians, who recommend in the nom. the spelling Aip-cp. 
Hence two distinct suffixes, 'oF- and -oy-, have been confused in 
this formation. 

VI. Stems with suffix -lyv-, changed phonetically to -cv- in 

I Secondary formatioDS farther discussed infra 167. 
^ Just like the ending -se in Latin, svpra 125 and 161. 
^ The primitive suffix mav have been -dhu if we may judge from the 
Saaskrit inQnitivea in -dhy-di^ cf . tn/ra 29^. 
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the nominative.^ — This formation, which is perhaps secondary, 
seems, as far as is known at present, to be peculiar to Greek, 
where however it has become very common and has all the 
appearance of being primary : e,g, ypa<^€v-s (writer, gen. 
yf}affnjos = *ypa<f>'^f'OSy Ion. ypai^co?, Att. ypa^ccos), Ittti^cv-s (horse- 
man), Spofi'€v^ (runner), vo/a-cv-s (shepherd), etc. 

(132) VII. Stems with suffix -ra- : names of agent, masculine 
in spite of the feminine vowel of the sufiix.* — This is some- 
what rare as a primary formation : xpt-r>/-s O^^^g®)) ^^cr-Tro-TTy-s 
= ♦8cftcr-7ro-Ti7-s (master of the house, cf. Sk. ddm-porti-s with a 
different suffix), 8pa-o--ny-s (doer), ycvc-nj-s (father), Trav-oTr-Tiy-s 
(all-seeing), cu-cK-n;-? (of good habit), 'Apy€t-<^V-7T/-s (murderer 
of Argus, epithet of Hermes). There is no corresponding form 
in Latin, for nauta is a borrowed word, and ndvita is modelled 
on ndvis in imitation of nauta, 

(133) Vm. Stems with suffix -rio-: verbal nouns denoting 
obligation, So-rco-s (which ought td be given), 8pa-(r-T€o-9, p-q- 
ria-^, etc. — This formation is modelled entirely on that of the 
verbals in -to-,^ 

(134) IX. Stems with suffix -raro- (very rarely primary): 
superlatives, e.g. ^tA-raro-s (dearesJt), vcr-TaTo-s (last), /ScA-raro-s 
(best), ^€p-TaTo-5, cf. the comparatives ^iA-T€po-9, etc.* 

(135) X. Stems urith suffix -toro-: the ordinary primary 
superlatives. — Every comparative in -wuv ^ has a corresponding 
superlative in -tor-ro-, where the element -tor- is merely the same 
comparative suffix reduced before the secondary suffix -to-. 

(136) XI. Stems with suffix -a8-, very common, forming 
either adjectives or feminine substantives : ^op-a8- (nom. Kf^op- 
a?, bearing), Xoy-aS- (chosen), o-vop-dB- (scattered) ; — Bv-dS- (the 
number two), Scic-aS- (ten), Xa/xir-d^ (torch), 'EAA-a8- (Greece), etc. 
The Latin lampds is a borrowed word. 

' Cf. supra 76, 1 A. 

* To explain this irregularity, it is supposed that these nouns were ori- 
ginally feminine: thus *rai^i7, fern., would originally have meant *' sea- 
manship," *lww(jTri, **cayalry,*' afterwards changing their meaning. Cf. 
Fr. tin trompette [a trumpet, then a trumpeter], tin garde-frangaise, and 
Lai. juventa (youth). ' Supra 117. 

^ Supra 121, 5. The form wpCfroi cannot go back to *T/>>rarot ; it con- 
tains, like ^^-aro-f, a special suffix -aro-. 

* CI supra 126. 
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Xn. Stems with suffix -it-, very rare: x*V"^'"" (Jioni. x^^^^t 
favour), /AeX-tr- ^nom. ficAi, honey). 

XEQ. Stems with suffix -a>r-, very rare: tpHor- (nom. ^mos, 
love), yiXrior- (laughter). 

XIV. Stems with suffixes -cp- -op-, very rare. — The first 
type is masculiue : a-rip (gen. d-c/s-os) and aW-i^p.^ The second 
is neuter, a-op (sword, root unknown), with a suffix which is 
usually lengthened, as in ik^fop (wish), cA-a>p (prey), ireX-cop 
(monster). 

§ 8. Latin Formations. 

(137) I. Stems with suffix -ndo- : gerundives and passive 
participles denoting obligation. — This formation is rarely pri- 
mary, da-ndvrs, sta-ndurmj forndO, evrndu-m (corrupted like 
eu-nt-^m),^ and seems to be indirectly connected with the 
suffix -/ACT-ot of the Greek infinitive and -/tcvo-of the middle par- 
ticiple, e,g. fandl=*fl>d'fi€iMu and dandw«=&)-/ji€vo-5.® 

(138) II. Stems with suffix -bili- (very rarely primary) : 
adjectives of quality, e.g. stOrbili-Sj in-ef-fdrbili'S^ perhaps 
fle-bili'Sj scl-bili'S (post-class.). We cannot fail to recognise its 
connexion with the nominal suffix -&t*^=*-ftZo-. 

(139) m. stems vMh suffices -tumo-, -sumo-, and 
-issumo- : Latin superlatives. — Some superlatives are formed 
by means of the simple suffix -mo-i sum-murs (highest) = 
*sup-mO'Sf prl-mvrs. But the usual suffix is -tumo- (Sk. 
'tamor), which in classical prose is written -timur and seems to 
have given rise to its doublet -sumo- {-8im/Ur\^ e.g. op-timurS, 
in-timu-Sj mag-simvrsJ* The suffix -simvr again is added to 

* Mip is not one of these ; in this word pep- appears to be the root, and 
d a protliesis. 

» Cf. mpra 123. 

3 The original meaning of the fatnre participle of obligation is that of a 
simple passive participle. Cf. L. Havet (Mim, Soc, Ling, vi. p. 231), Y. 
H^nry {Esq, Morph. Vj, and supra 115, 5. 

* This change is not very clear from a phonetic point of view. 

> The saperlative infimus^ like the corresponding comparative inferm, 
belongs to a somewliat different mode of formation: cf. Sk. a-dtiaind'S 
ddh'ira-s (Goth, un-dir [Eng. un-<i'r])=I.-E. ^n-dhero-s. Cf. F. de Sans- 
sare, Melanges Renter ^ p. 335. 
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the saffix -w- of the comparative, and gives rise to the com- 
pound sufl^ 'issimU', the usual sign of the Latin superlative, 
whether primary or secondary, e.g. parisuma ( = par-is-suma), 
which is found in one of the epitaphs of the Scipios. 



CHAPTER n. 

SBCONDABY DERIVATION. 

(140) Most of the primary suffixes are also secondary, and 
these will not be repeated in this new enumeration except in 
so far as they have very important formations depending on 
them. Much less can the suffixes which are purely secondary 
find a place in a short sketch like the present; only the 
commonest can here be dealt with, and for the rest the student 
must be referred to the special treatises on Greek or Latin 
derivation. 

Section L 

VERBAL STfilfS. 

§ 1. Common Formations. 

I. SuJffUt -nu-, -nu-. — This suffix has spread only in Greek, 
where it appears secondarily under the form -wiJ-, -yw-, e.g. 
Kp€iJLarwv'fjLi (to hang), Kopi-wv-fuL (to satiate), perhaps on the 
analogy of the regular doubling in a-piwvfUy iwvfu.^ But 
some of these formations seem primary, e,g. <r#c€8a-wi>-/Ai (to 
scatter), irera-wv'fii (to spread), etc., compared with o'KL&'Vif-fUj 
wtT-vrj-fjii, (same meanings). 

(141) n. Suffix -yo-. — The derivative suffix -yo-, by far the 
most important of the secondary suffixes of the present tense, is 
added in Greek and Latin to all kinds of nominal stems, which 
it is convenient to distinguish and classify as follows : 

1. Stems ending in e(o), a. — Types: ^lA-c-a) = *<^tA-€-y(o from 
<^iX-€- {<t>tXrO'i),flav'e'6 from fldv-o-s (yellow); fuyo-o) (to yoke) 

* Thus KpcfAovvviu: Kpefiiaut {tat. ot Kp€fii'jf) = (r^ifyjfii (for *a^4a^'WV'fu): 
tr^ea-cj (for *tFp€ff<yu). 
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from ivy-O'V]'^ rl'/iarw (to honour) frojiLTL-firjjformd=*/or'mCi-ydj 
/uffO^^fug-d-yOj operor ^^oper-d-yO-r irom opera (fern., work), 
etc. When once the verbal endings -65, -ow, -aO had been thus 
developed, it was inevitable that they should be confused in the 
process of derivation. This is very common : thus, in Greek, 
^n^ gives ^<i)V€(i> instead of ^^vaco,^ icpo^ on the contrary gives 
Icpaoi, apd y€<l>vpa (bridge) yc^vpoco; in Latin we have laetdrt 
from laetus, foeddre iromfoeduSj captdre from captuSj and this 
termination •4dre, being extended, forms the numerous class of 
verbs called frequentatives, ten-tdre (cf. ten-Sre), fac-tdre (cf. 
facrere\ versdre (cf. versus and vertere\ etc. 

By a new extension, these terminations are added entire to 
primary stems not ending in e or a, and so without any inter- 
mediate stage a<f>pov€(t> is formed from a<^po)v, irvpota from irvp^ 
arcSre from arc-Sj necdre from wec-s, equitare from eqvri-t-, 
etc.® This termination -itO in its turn has also been introduced 
elsewhere, and produces vol-itO^ frequentative of volo^ and 
then, combined with the type in -to which we have just seen, 
the not uncommon frequentative termination -titd^ as in ISc-titO^ 
faC'tito, etc. 

The result of all this is, that very often, especially in Latin, 
the base of derivation in these verbs is entirely wanting, either 
because it has been lost through disuse, or because it never had 
any existence at all, the verb having been created by a mere 
analogical association. Thus we can find no substantive form- 
ing the base of the verbs amdre^ mon^re^ nocSre, and many 
others ; and the same remark may also be made in regard to 
all the classes of secondary derivation. 

Before the suffix -yo- the ending of the primary stem seems 
to be always short, at any rate in Greek ; but this regularity 
is not original, and forms like Hom. dStKiJo/icv (we injure) from 

I As a general rule the verbs in -eu have an active, those in -ou) a 
causative sense, e.g. xoXefxiu (to make war), iroXefxdu) (to caase war) Latin 
has no verbs in odj except perhaps ^aegr-uo (to make sick), of which 
aegr-o-tii-n ujay be the passive participle. 

> Which exists in Pindar, if it is nut a hyper-Dorism. 

' In La*in especially this process has been carried to very great lengths, 
and the Romance languages have followed in the same track, with a marked 
preference for verbs of the Ist conjugation. No one in French would dream 
of creating a verb *¥a.Ucylir or *Uliphonoir. 
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a3i#ce(i>, <l}oi,rqTrfv (they went) from ^oiraoi, and even Att. wcti^rc 
= *ir€tv-a-€-r€ (ye are hungry) from Tretvoo)/ )(prj<r$ai (Ion. xpao-^<u, 
to use) from xp<u>fuu, etc., show a variation between the long and 
short vowel, which must have been regulated by fixed laws.^ 
Here also analogy has been at work; in the present it has 
generalized the short vowel, but in the other tenses and before 
secondary nominal suffixes, ^tA.-iy-<r<i), Trc-^tX-iy-ica, irc-^cX-i^/iiai, 
^tX-77-ros, ^A.-7-/ia, ^t\-7-crt-5, ^tX-iy-riy-s, etc., the long vowel 
appeal's almost always, either because the analogy of the re- 
lation between \vw and Xi}<r<o* introduced it into the future and 
aorist, whence it would easily spread to other forms, or because 
a very old contraction is concealed in ^tA,Tj<r<ii=*^iX-€-y€-<r(i), or 
lastly, and quite simply, because the long vowel, which was 
regular in certain forms of the conjugation, was gradually 
extended to other similar cases, and through them to the deri- 
vative nominal formations. 

2. Stems ending in i and u. — Types: Koyiu}=*KovT'yfa (to 
cover with dust) from #cov-i-s (dust), flniO=*f%-n%'yO from 
fl-ni-s] <^t-Tv-ci> (to beget) from ^t-rv-j (father), sta-tVrO^^sta- 
tvrydj etc. Neither of the two types is contracted in Greek. 
The first is contracted in Latin, where it forms the 4th con- 
jugation, which has been greatly extended, either through ana- 
logical creations like fulclre from fulcrum^ or more especially 
by attracting to itself verbs in -id of the 3rd conjugation, such 
as ven-id=paLvn} and sal-id = aX-\o-iJLai^ To this class belong 
indirectly the Greek desideratives in -(r€t<i) = *-(7€t-yo- {6iI/€L(»>j I 
wish to see), the origin of which is obscure ; ^ to the second, 
derivatives like tTTTr-cv-w from wnr-cus, vo/a-cv-co from vo/xrci/W, 
whence the termination -cv-w spread to the analogical Orfp-cv-m 
(to hunt), 7rat8-€v-(o (to educate), etc. 

* Cf. Horn. ircipdoPTe (II. xvi. 758). 

^ In Latin it is impossible to recognise the quantity of this Vowel, since 
it is always contracted with that of the secondary suffix, svpra 73. 
» Cf. supra 96-97. 

* This contamination makes great progress daring the historic period of 
Latin ; thus pario develops, by the side of pat Si e^ an infinitive parirCf and 
the Romance infinitive corresponding to tnorl presupposes *morfrf, etc. 

^ Wackemagel has conjectured in the case of the Homeric drpcloyres the 
combination 6\I/€X 16pt€s (going to the sight, going to see), wrongly supposed 
to contain a suffix -(refw, which was afterwards extended by analogy. 
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3. Stems ending in a nascU. — From fi€\-av (black), irot-ixiv- 
(shepherd) there arose very naturally /ii€X(uVa>=*fi€X-av-yci», 
woifjMivai = *7rot-/A|^-y<i>, etc. ; whence the termination -cuVo), which 
spread to XevKaivto (to whiten), yXvKoivio (to sweeten), and served 
as a model for the termination -vi^oi, which was similarly formed 
from v-stems, Oapavs (bold), Oofiovyio (to make bold), and then 
similarly extended, Koicuvio (to injure), fieyoiXwai (to magnify). 

4. Stems ending in a liquid. — Pr6m riKfrnp regularly comes 
rcKfJUOLpofiai = *T€K-fJLap^yo' ; but from l^O^po-^^ KaOapo^^j ayycXo-s 

the proper derivatives would seem to be *€x^-p€-o), *Kadaf>^6-ia^ 
*dyy€X-€-<ii. The Greek language neglects to some extent the 
vowel of the primary suffix, and, addiilg the secondary suffix 
directly to the consonant, derives l\OdLip{a from *€xO^'y<a, KdOaipia, 
dyyeWo), etc. Besides the fdrmative suflfix -atjow thus obtained, 
there are also others less important, -cipco, -vpcoj of similar origin. 
In this class Latin has the desideratives, par-tur-iO (to be in 
travail), S8uri6=*^drturH0 (to be hungry), etc., which have 
passed into the 4th conjugation, though We do not know the 
precise nature of this element -tUr-^ to which the verbal suffix is 
added, nor whether it has any connexion with the suflfix -iUro- 
of future participles, in which the U does not seem to be original.^ 

5. Stems ending in a voiceless explosive, — Greek types : 

<f>vkd<ra'ia = *<^vX-dic-i/a>, aifidcra'U} — *ai-/xaT-l/a), avdcrata = *f av-aKT-?/a>, 
etc., then also ffHtpfido'cru} (to physic) from <f>dpfjiaKOv^ Trupcd-cro) (to 
have fever) from Trvpcros, xaX€'nT(ii (to make angry) from xa^-^ros. 
It is very likely that the neuter verbs in -"dia-a-u} have this origin, 
e.g. Tv<^A.(0TT0) (to be blind) from Tv<^Xa)-To-9 (blinded), verbal 
of the causative Tv<t>\6w. Latin has a class of verbs closely 
resembling the latter both in meaning and formation, namely, 
those in -ilt-iOj caecUtiO (to see dimly), halbUtiO (to stutter), 
which have passed into the 4th conjugation. 

6. Stems ending in a voiced explosive, — Greek types : dpird^io 

=i*dpv-dy-y(iij /xooTtfo) (to whip) = */Aa(rT-t'y-y<i), cA-Trtf a> = f cAtt- 
1^2/0), irefiTrd^ia (to COUnt by fives) = *7r€fi7r-a8-l/a), etc. The 
frequency of the nominal stems in -aS- and -t8- ^ caused an 

1 Cf. svpra 121, 6. We must probably restore *par-tr-yo-, -tr- being the 
reduced form of the suffix of nouns denoting agent, ibid. 2 and 3. 

2 CL supra 127 and 136. 
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extensive development, at first parallel with these stems, bnt 
afterwards qnjte apart from them, of the verbs in -afw and -tifai, 
so that these two t^rpiinations spread in all directions, until 
the Greek lexicon was filled with them: ovo/ao^ (to name), 
v€aiia (to be young), repaid) (to work miracles), PacnXi^ia (to 
reign), oveiSCiw (to utter reproaches), Xoyd^o^i (to reason), etc.^ 
These verbs in their turn have nominal derivatives in -acr-fio-?, 
-a<r-/Aa, -a<r-T^, -a<r-T4-xo-s, -i<rr/jio5, -ur-fiaj etc., which are still 
created by borrowing and analogy in our own day, e.g. art-isty 
joumal-ismj and so on indefinitely. Latin also borrowed from 
Greek at all periods a certain number of verbs of this classy 
which passed into the 1st conjugation, e,g. Old Lat. cOmissarf^ 
cf. Kw/Attfctv (to revel), post^class. th^8aurizdre=0rf<ravpLC€i,v, etc. 

(142) III. Suffix -sko-.^This secondary suffix is not very 
common, Gk. ^/S-ra-ro-K-o) (to be young), fi€0'V-<rKii) (to intoxicate), 
Lat. J^r-a-scchTj except however in two classes of formations 
which are different in each language. In Greek, the addition of 
the suffix -a-Ko- to a thematic form, especially in the present or 
aorist, produce^ the forms called iteratives, <f>€vy-€-<rK€ (he fled), 
KoAc-c-o-Kc (he called), <^vyr€-o-K€ (fled), iS-€-a-K€ (he saw), which 
are extremely common in Homer* and Herodotus. These forms 
show the curious peculiarities of never being used in the pre- 
sent and not taking the augment, even in the prose of Hero- 
dotus, who never neglects it. In Latin, intransitive verbs in 
-eO often have side by side with them verbs in -SscG, which 
are almost synonymous with them, but have an inchoative 
shade of meaning, e.g. atb-e-O (to be white), alb-S-scO (to begin 
to be white), ddrolrS-scO (to . grow up, cf. ad-uUivrs), in-nO-tB- 
8C6 (to begin to be known), etc. 

IV. Suffix -dho- (?). — Greek shows in certain forms, chiefly 
poetic, a similar addition of the suffix -Oo- : Hom. <t>\€y-fr$€i (he 
bums, cf. <^A,€y-(o), riy€p-€-Oo'VTo (they assembled, cf. dyetpm), 

(143) V. )S^i(^a; -o-(-e-) secondary : subjunctives. — We have 
seen that the non-thematic forms are changed to subjunctives 

1 The similarity of the futures, e.g, ^v\d^<o and aa\xi^<Oj gave rise to the 
dialectical doublet aakiriffaiOj and even <f>pd<rauf by the side of ipp&^u. 

* 80 also fUffiffoaKero (II. zi. 566) (TTpiyj/acKW (11. xviii. 546), <rT6£<ra<rKe (Od. 
yir.89) by addition to the sigmatic aorist. 
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by the addition of the thematic vowel.^ Hence if a present 
*bMr-nii (I bear) regularly becomes in the subjunctive ^hhir-o- 
or *bMr'€'^ it is quite natural that a thematic present *bhdr'0- 
or ^hMr-e- should in its turn become in the subjunctive ^hMr-Q- 
=*hhir-o-<h or *bMr-S'=*bMr-e-e', In short, the subjunctive 
with a long vov^el in the thematic tenses exactly corresponds 
to the subjunctive with a short vowel in the non-thematic 
forms. Hence the law which simply lengthens in the sub- 
junctive the short vowel of the indicative, ^ip-o-fi€v <^€/o-(i>-/x,€v, 

<^€p'€^€ if>€f>'rf-T€y l-XLiF-o-iKCV X«r-a)-/A€v, €-Xt7r-€-T€ XLir-yi-Tt^ and so 

everywhere. 

If we pass to Latin, it seems difficult to overlook the close 
connexion between Xey-iy-rc and leg-S-tis (future of the 3rd and 
4th conjugations). On the other hand, leg-S-s and l€g-e-t = 
^leg-^-t with long vowel exactly correspond to the short forms 
of the present indicative, Heg-S-Sj *leg-^-t^ which have become 
leg-i'S, leg-i-t. The 1st and 3rd pers. pi. leg-e-mus (for *leg-0-mus) 
and leg-e-nt (for ^leg-O-nt) must have taken the vowel 5 through 
the analogy of the other forms. There remains the 1st sing. 
leg-a-m^ which was borrowed from the subjunctive in -ci-.^ The 
connexion of meaning is no difficulty; the subjunctive, de- 
noting essentially a prayer or an eventuality, i^ well suited to 
express the future meaning, and there are examples of a similar 
process in various languages. 

Thus the future of the 3rd and 4th conjugation is identical 
with the secondary subjunctive of Greek.^ Perhaps the same 
should be said of the subjunctive of the 1st conjugation, amem ; 
thus amBtis would go back to ^ama-S-tis^ cf Tifiarnf-Te, am^s, 
amet to ^amor^-s^ *ama-S't^ the S having then contaminated 
the other three persons. This is extremely probable, 

(144) VI. Suffix -ye-(-l-): secondary . optatives. — In this 
way are formed the optatives of non-thematic tenses, especially 
the present in -vd-, 8v-va-/i,ai Sv-va-C-fjirjv, and the two passive 

* Cf. mpra 86 and 89, VII. 

* Cf. supra 104. 

^ This explanation is far &om being universally admitted; some, dis- 
daining phonetic laws, would see an optative in leges =\€yoii\ others connect 
cap-ie-s with So-lri-s, not seeing that the i of capies comes from the present 
capio. We cannot stop to discuss this point. 
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aorists, c-ruir-iy-v rvir-frirf-v^ i-Xv-Otfv \v-0t-itf-Vj which were natu- 
rally influenced by the analogy of c^ BiLrjv, A much later 
analogy substituted this formation for the following one in the 
present optatives of Contracted Verbs : <f>tXoLrjv, riftwiyv, by the 
side of <f>i,koifu, TLfiMfjLi ; and even in some optatives of thematic 
aorists, a-x-o-ttf-v, ayay^o-irf-v,^ etc. Some see the same suffix 
in the Latin subjunctive 5f the 1st conjugation, e.g. amS8 = 
*amd-yS-s. Apart from this very doubtful case, it no longer 
exists in Latin except in the reduced form -C-, which was intro- 
duced from the plural into the singular, e,g, faxim=fac-8-i-^mf 
vld-ej'-i'S for *i;Ic?-er-/5-s = Gk. *f€48-€cr-tV5 (clSctiy?, opt. of perf. 
otSa), through the analogy of the tegular vld^r-l-^mtis;^ it 
forms in Latin the tense called perfect subjunctive, which is 
strictly a perfect optative. 

The form of the future-perfectj vtdrer^, verjr greatly resem- 
bles the last form. It diffei's from it howevei^, nOt only in 
the 1st pers. sing., but also, at any rate originallyj throughout, 
in the quantity of its vowel t, which is always short ; hence 
it ought to be included in the preceding class; "f hus we should 
have vld-er'0 = €iS'€'<o (I may know), vld-er-is^^vld^er^Ss^ and 
the Latin future-perfect would "be the regular perfect subjunc- 
tive (with short vowel), as v%d-er-i-m certainly represents the 
perfect optative. 

VII. Suffix -i- : optative of the thematic tenses. — Instead 
of the alternation between -vrf- and -I- "Which we have just seen, 
Greek, which in this point agrees With Sanskrit, regularly 
shows in the optative of the thematic tenses only a simple -> 
between the thematic vowel and the termination, e.g, Xeiw-o-i-fu, 
Xt7r-o-t-/it, X€t7r-(ro-t-/it, etc. This formation has entirely disap- 
peared in Latin, unless we are willing to admit that leg-^-s 
=X€y-o-t9, or amSs = *amal8 = *ama-(yi'8^ which is quite im- 
probable.^ 

* Thns (rxof-V^ • trxotfiev » $0/171' : dwficv, Cf . supra 95. 

2 These quantities are archaic ; in the classical period we have vldefU, 
v'lderimiLs in the perf. subj. as in the fnt.-perf. Gf. Neue, ii. p. 510. But 
we still find, for example, dederltis, Ov. Metam, vi. 367. 

' It will be seen that there is a troublesome uncertainty in the Latin 
correspondences in classes V, YI and VII ; but this uncertainty is confined 
within narrow limits. 
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(145) Vin. Suffix -S-. — In Greek the. secondary formation 
of the aorists in -o^ {'^'9* €-<^tX-i7-<r-a, €-<^uX-:aKr(r-a, etc.) is ex- 
tended to all the derived verbs with no other corruptions than 
those which will be mentioned in regard to the future. Latin 
has lost it, and forms the perfects of its secondary verbs in 
'Ul and -t?f . 

(146) IX. Suffix -so-. — Latin has perhaps preserved amid 
many corruptions a few traces of the future suffix -so- in the 
rare and obscure formations used as presents, of which in- 
stances are to be found in cap-es^ad (to try to take), lac-es-sO (to 
try to attack), cf. cap-id, lac-iO. 1j\ Greek, this suffix, which 
is used to form the future of all derivative verbs^ requires the 
following observations : — 

1. Verbs of which the base is a stem ending in a voiceless 
guttural or dental both have the same form in the present 
originally ending in -yw, e.g. ^^uXao-o-w and aifida-a-a} ; but in the 
case of the former verbs the guttural reappears in the future, 
^uXafti). In imitation of this was created the future alfidia), 
the true form of which would be *aifid(r(o = ^al/xda-inj} = *al'iJLdT-<r(a ; 
in other words, all verbs which have their present in -o-o-o) form 
their future in -fw without distinction. 

2. The same assimilation took place, but only in IJoric, 
between all verbs which had their present in -^w ( = -y-yo) or 
-S-yctf). Thus the future of vo-Te/jt^o) (to be late) is regularly in 
ordinary Greek v(rT€/3tcra)=*u(rT€/3-tS-a'a), but in Doric vfmpi^oi^ 
in imitation of /xao-nfo), the regular future of fiaa-TL^w, etc. This 
corruption even extends to primary formations, e.g. Dor. KaOi^aq 
(having sat). 

3. Secondary verbs with a nasal or liquid form their futures 
just like primary verbs of the same type,^ e.g. ixOalpia ixOapC), 

dyyiXXm dyycXo), iroifxaLvo) Trot/xavw. 

4. The Ionic-Attic formations in -cw, -ai and the Doric forma- 
tions in -(Tco), -(rto), -arui^ belong to the system of secondary 
derivation as much as, or even more than, to that of the 
primary stems. 

* Similarly Horn. trToXefjU^ofiev (II. ii. 328), TroXetii^ofAcv (II. xxiv. 667), 
KTepd^ia (Od. ii. 222). The Homeric and classical '9i,nra<r€v (Od. xv. 250) is 
tho result of the converse analogy. 

^ Supra 141, 3 and 4, and 97. ^ Supra 97. 
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§ 2. — Hellenic Formations. 

(146) I. Suffix -K-. — All secondary perfects have this sign, 
before which the final vowel of the primary stem undergoes 
the same lengthening as before the -o-- of the aorist and future, 
7r€-<^tA-i7-ic-a, TfTi-firf-K-a, etc. The perfect middle simply adds 
the person-endings to the stem, which eventually became 
similarly lengthened, 7r€-<^iX-i7-/i.ou, Te-Ti-fti7-/*at. 

II. Suffix -a-o- of the future-perfect ; this form is rather rare, 
and presents no difficulty : irc-^iA-iJ-o-o-fuu, Te^l-fi-q-fro^fijai. 

III. Suffix -CO"- of the pluperfect : added directly to the 
perfect stem, whatever this may be : ^-Xc-Xv-K-c-a (I had loosed), 
class. c-Xc-Xv-K-17 and c-Xc-Xr-ic-ci-v.^ 

IV. Suffix "Off-. — Derivative verbs no longer possess the 
aorist passive in -17- ; but the aorist passive in -Otf- has been 
extended so far as to be the only form in classical Greek. The 
long vowel of €-<^iA-7-ora recurs in c-^iA-Ty-^i^-v, i-rl-fAxi-Bri-v^ etc. 

V. Suffix 'Orja-o-, — Similarly it is the future passive in -Brfo-o-^ 
not that in -lyo-o-, which has been adopted by secondary verbs : 
<f>ik-Tj-Orfa'o-fjLat„ It will be noticed that these two formations 
are liable sporadically to the analogical insertion of the same 
-(T- which has been already mentioned and explained in the case 
of the perfect,* e.g, kcAcv-o) (to command), Kc-KcXcv-c-fuu, c-kcXcv- 
a-Orf-Vj K€\€v-a'-$i^(ro-fJLai, 

§ 3. — Latin Formations, 

(147) I. Suffix -a- : forms the subjunctive present of all 
verbs of the 2ud, 3rd, and 4th conjugations without distinction : 
mon-e-a-my cap-i-a-m, ven-i-a-m, par-tur-i-a-^m. 

II. Suffix -ba-: forms the imperfect of all verbs. — In the 
1st and 2nd conjugation we have quite regularly aw(J-6a-w, 
monS-ha-m ; for in the first place we have seen that the 
final vowel of amd-, monS-j may very well have been long in 
certain positions ; ^ and even supposing it was not long here, 
it must necessarily have become so, at any rate in monSbam=^ 
*mon€-^-bam. But in the 3rd conjugation we should expect 

1 Cf. mpra 101 and infra 298. « Supra 64 A note. 

» Cf. supra 141, 1. 
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*leg-^-ha-m / for here the e is simply the thematic f owel of the 
verb, the same vowel which appears in leg-i'tis=*teg-S'ti8^ 
X€y-€-T€. Hence it must have been lengthened through the 
analogy of monS-borm, and so also in the 4th conjugation, 
atidi-S-ba-m, The' regular contracted form avdlham=*audi- 
i-bcMn exists as an archaism. 

m. Suffix -bo- : futures of the 1st and 2nd conjugation (the 
analogical futures of the drd and 4th, dlC'e-bO, aud-l^O^ were 
created, but not retained, in the classical language).— T?his 
formation can only be regarded as being essentially secondary. 
In a combination like drefaciO (to make dry), the word dre" 
was originally quite distinct and is still kept so in the time 
of Lucretius, who writes s^ facit dre. Nowj just as dre thtts 
became joined to faciO and Jio^ it may have been joined also 
to the verb/i^ (to be), e.g. *dre fuO^ a group in which medial 
f would have phonetically become 6, drS-bO (I may be dry, 
shall be dry) ; then, through the analogy 6f drSre and dreb5^ 
monSbO from monSrej amdbd from arridre. If we adopt this 
attempt at explanation, without however concealing its defects^ ^ 
it will be seen that it is equally applicable to drebam = *dre 
fudmj and consequently for the imperfects. 

(148) IV. Suffixes -V- and -u- of the perfect. — It is by means 
of one or other of these suffixes that Latin fomis its secondary 
perfects. The first appears chiefly in the 1st and 4th conjuga- 
tions, amd'Vl, audrl'V-l^ whence analogy sometimes introduces 
it into verbs of the 3rd, pet-l-vl from pet'd ; the second is the 
ordinary suffix of the 2nd conjugation, mon-u-l^ iim-u^i^ and 
of certain derivative verbs of the 3rd, statui=^*8ta--ta-ui{^). 
The syncope of the v in avdil^ petit does not seem to be a 
phonetic phenomenon, but a mere analogical corruption,^ which 
however spread very widely and resulted in a still further 
syncope in the tenses derived from the perfect : avdil naturally 
gave rise to audieram / imitation of audieram produced 
*amderamj amdramj and the corruption extended to more 

1 The most serious is the difference of quantity between dri/acw and 
arSbo. 

^ Thnsaudil: audUum^statitl: statutum, with shortening of the vowel 
before a following vowel. 
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priflttitive forinB, e.g. mOrat^mOveraty vGrat=vOverat ; and 
similarly in the pluperfect subjunctive, audiissem, whence 
audlssenij amdssem, nOssem, etc. 

(149) V. Suffix ♦-es-a- of the pluperfect indicative. — 
Whatever is to be thought of the form erat, it seems pretty 
p^ear that it must have served as a model for fueratj that is to 
say, that the language, when once in possession of the ratio 
of es-t to er-<i-tj derived thence, by a clumsy but easily con- 
ceivable proportion, the ratio of fvri-t to fu-er-Ort^ to express 
the past tense of the perfeqt. If, however, we wished to 
establish a closer connexion betweei^ the Q-reek and Latin 
pluperfect, we should call attention te the fact that the form 
/TM-er-a-m, for example, bears to €-X€-Xoi7r-£-a = *c-A€-XoMr-€o7n 
exactly the same relation as er-a^m to ^a (I was)=*^<r-w 
(without augment *€<r-^) ; in ether words, that in both castas 
Latin ha9 the group dm corresponding to m, a correspondence 
phonetically impossible. Hence we should reconcile every- 
thing by restoring ^er-^m^ ^furer-^m^ etc., and supposing that 
^ became d under the influence of the in^perfect terminations 
in -bd-. (cf. er^8 and amdbds). Tl^e choice rem^iins open be- 
tween these two explanations. The only point that is certain 
is that this suffix -erd- of the pluperfect is added without dis- 
tinction to all the possible forms of primary, secondary, and 
tertiary perfects of all conjugations. 

(150) VI. Suffix 'Se-s in the imperfect and pluperfect sub- 
junctive. — From the form *esrSC::m on the one hand, and 
the infinitive forms ft-ier'-e and es^se ^ on the other, there was 
easily obtained the fourth proportional, *ft-er-.em, aud thence 
Jegerem, caperem^ in short the exact parallel between the in- 
finitive and the imperfect subjunctive, which was naturally 
lengthened \n the other conjugations, amdre amdrem^ monere 
TlionSrem, audlre audlrem^ In the case of the pluperfect, it 
seems that the element -sser of essem^ being regarded as a 
suffix, was added by analogy to the form fu-Uj which was 
itself wrongly taken to be the perfect stem ; hence fu-i-sse-m ^ 

1 See supra ].06 and 125. 

' Thus approximately fuisset: fuit^esset : est, or better still fais*et: 
*fui8at ( ? old form of fuerat] » esset : *esat (erat). It is true that in old 
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and the pluperfect subjunctive of all conjugations, in regard 
to which we must also take into account the exact parallel 
between it and the perfect infinitive, /wis«e, am^visse, etc. ^ 

SECTION II. 
NOMINAL STEMS. 

§ 1, — Common Formations. 

(151) I. Suffix -yo-, tiOr, fern. -T-, -ia. — Of all the primary 
suffixes used as secondary, this group is by far the most impor- 
tant. Indeed to some extent it is the key to the system of 
secondary nominal derivation ; hence it will be convenient to 
give it the first place and to consider it at some Jength, accord- 
ing to the ending of the primary stem which is affected by it. 

1. Final -e- (-0-), -d-, — The purest form seems to be that in 
which the vowel of the primary suffix takes the form e, with loss 
of intervocalic y: xpuo-co? = ♦xpi5(r€-yo-s, aureus ~*ausr€-y 0-8, 
Hence in Latin the suffix ^et^, which forms a large number of 
adjectives denoting material and attributes : ros-eurS, lUor-eu-Sj 
etc. 

In another type, peculiar to Greek, the intervocalic i re- 
mains : ^ Ofl-O-^, OfliO-lO-y, SCK-.a SlK-A-LO^, TTOfJLTT-:!^ TTO/ATT-a-ttO-S J henCO 

the suffixes "aio^ -ot(H,-^ which spread in all directions, e.g, 
loycratos, Travroto?, though there are no pri^aiy stems *vrf(r-aL-j 
*7ravT-o-. Often, in imitation of what takes place after a con- 
sonantal stem, the suffix -to- expels the final vowel of the 
primary stem and is added directly to the preceding consonant, 
e,g, Gk. oup^avo-s ovp^dviKH^, OaXacra-.a OaXd<ra'-:io-Sy 8|.nd Lat. 

inscriptions we do i^ot find the double «, e.g. FVISET (t scanned as long) ; 
but in old I^atii) consonants are not doubled, and the pronunciation must 
still have been fuissft^ for *fniset would necessarily have been rhotacized. 

1 Cf. infra 161. — Some essentially Latin present formations, e,g, vdv-ig-o 
po8-tul-Oy alb-iC'O, vac-ill-o^ may be passed over, as being comparatively 
rare ; they no doubt go back to primitive nominal formations which had 
fallen into disi^se. 

3 This may be connected, as we hiive already pieen, with the fact that the 
suffix is sometimes -yo*, sometimes -to-, supra 39 in fine, 

^ Cf. also infra 3 and 4. Still the Homeric scansion 6fioltov (Od. iii. 236) 
seems to poii^t tQ a primitive suffix -iyo-, cf. supra 71 note. 
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Ttil-lu-s and Tul-lriu-8, ser-vo-s and Ser-v-ivrS^ som-nvrS and 
som-n-ivrin, etc. The Latin termination -cteu-s is of course 
borrowed. 

2. Final -£-. — In Greek, the suffix -yo- added to the suffix 
-TI-, e.g. Ov-^C-a (sacrifice) = ♦^u-Tt-yd, produced the suffix -o-io-, 
which became very common : ^av-/ia-<rto-s (wonderful), ST-yxo-o-to-s 
(popular), €w/jy-e-<ria (kindness). In Latin, the very common 
suffix -tio- must have the same origin : nUp-ti-ae,, ser-vi-tiitrm, 
amlc-i'tia] then, through the intimate relation between the 
two suffixes 'id and -t,^ the doublets avdritia avCLritiis, etc. 

3. Final -w-. — Gk. vcK-v-td and veK-via (calling up of the dead) 
from vcK-v-9, etc. But adjectives in -v- take the form -ef- before 
the secondary suffix -4;- (Gk. -la) of the feminine gender: 
178- J-s i^Scta = *i78-€F-ta, like gen. r/Sw =*-^S'eF-o^,^ Stems in -cv- 
naturally follow the same rule, ^acriA-ciJ-s ^ao-iActos (royal) = 
* fiaaCK^tf-Lo^s, ypa<^€v-s ypa<f^lov (stylus for writing): whence 
the suffix -£M>- -€to-, extended to forms like ^ap^cvcios (maidenly), 
yvvaiKctov (women's quarters). 

4. Final -es- (-osr). — The perfect participle in "Foa-- reduces 
its suffix before the secondary suffix -ta = f of the feminine : 
elBvla = *f £i8^u(r-'ta* In the other formations the primary suffix 
remains unchanged : 'Apyctos = ♦'A/jy-cV-io-s from "Apyos, aX-jOeia 
= *d-Xd^-€<r-ta and Ion. dX^y^etiy = d-Xd^£<r-td, aiSoio? (venerable) 
= *atS-o(r-to-s, etc. ; whence a fresh source for suffixes -€to- and 
-oto-. Latin has in this class the forms plSb-^-iVrS pUIh^'ju-Sy 
with the same lengthening as in plsb-^s, vener-ivrS from Ven-us 
( Ven-er-is), and Hon^Qr-iv^s with the same lengthening as in the 
gen. hon-Or-is^ cf. Gk. ♦at8-o<r-os. 

5. Final wasaZ.— Primary suffix reduced before -ya : B^paTr^mv 
(servant), fem. 6€pdTraiva = *$€pdTr^-^a, whence the fem. suffix 
-ati/a extended to 6l*axva (goddess), etc. The same reduced 
before -lo-* : iroL-fn^v (shepherd), Troi-p.V'i.o-v (sheepfold). The 
same without any reduction or change : rip^rjv (soft), fem. T€p€iva 
= *T€p-€v-ya] rippr'iav (boundary), rep^fjuovLo^ (extreme). In 
Latin, with the lengthening already noticed, qTier-i-^mOn-ia 
(complaint), rndtri'mOn-^Vrmf etc. 

1 See supra 112. « Cf. supra 111. 
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6. Final liquid. — Primary suffix reduced, -rarrp-io-^ portr-iv^-s ; 
normal without lengthening, So-njp, f em. Sorccpa (giver) = So-rcp- 
ya ; normal with lengthening, cw-nyp-ia (safety), Kot-fitf-nqp-io-y 
(sleeping-room) ; deflected with lengthening, prae-tOr-ivrSj 
vic-tdr-ia, vomri-40r-ittrm ; reduced before the fern, suffix -I 
which is accompanied by a guttural addition still unexplained, 
vic-4orj fem. vic-^r-l-c- ; the termination unchanged before the 
Latin suffix -i5-=-f, which changes the adjective to a feminine 
abstract noun, pauper pauper-ie-s. 

7. Final -n^. — The Latin participles have lost their feminine. 
The Grreek participles of all kinds form theirs very regularly in 
-ta = -I, e.g. TL$€k = *ri-Oe-yT-^y fem. TiO€l<ra=*ri,'0€-vT-ya,^ <f>ipova-a 
^*ff>€pro-VT-ya (Sk. bhdr-a-nt-l), \i7rov<ra = *\iir^vT-yaj Avo'do'a 

=*\v-a'a-vT'ya, On the contrary, it is the suffix -id {-to-) which 
is to be recognized in y€pova(ai=*y€p-o-vT-id (council of old men), 
as well as in Latin abstract nouns derived from the same 
participles, sci-e-nt-ittj cOn'Sta-nt-ia, and the proper nouns Con- 
stantiuSj PrUdentiuSh 

8. Final explosive, — The suffix -to^ in Greek often had a 
diminutive function, e.g. ?/r^<^o-s (pebble), ij/i^ff^Lo^v (small pebble). 
When joined to stems ending in an explosive, it produced the 
forms ofi-fidT-io-v (little eye), 6Xic-a8-to-i' (little ship), ira-i^-Co-v 
(little child). T'hen these elements -Slo-, --tSto-, being regarded 
as diminutive suffixes, were introduced into other formations : 
^la-Sio-v (small animal), ay-p-CSto-v (small field), l-fiar-iSLo-v (small 
garment) ; so also in certain adjectival formations, cTrt-^aXao-o-- 
iSio-s (maritime), tSto? (own) = *r8tos=*o'f-t8t(Hs (his own). In 
Latin there is no special peculiarity : aud-dc-id from auddx^ 
fast-lg-ivr-m (top), primitive form unknown. 

(152) II. Suffix -i-. — Very rarely secondary in Greek, but 
in Latin is added as a secondary suffix to all primary adjectives 
in "U-^ e.g. gra-v^i'8, cL Gk; I3ap^^, sudtiis = *8udd-V'i'S, cf . Gk. 
^3-u-5 = *<rfd8^v^, etc.; so also ndv-i-Sj cf. Gk. vav-s. This -i- is 
perhaps a relic, though much corrupted, of the old -l- which 

^ Cf. supra 47 C. So also tbe Horn. fem. of irpft<ftp(av (kind) is Tpl><f>pa<r<ra 
{^.g. 11. X. 29O) = *T^-0/>?j-r-^a with an additional suffix r. l[lpb<t>p(av is 
also fem., e g. Hpmn to Denieter, 226. — For the probable explanation of th^ 
form x^P^h of ^hidh the fem. id xy^^<f^^i s^ infra 165. 
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formed the feminine of these adjectives (in Sk. avddrHirS (sweet), 
fem. svad'V-t), just as the fern, dcris contrasted with the masc. 
deer is perhaps a reminiscence of some prehistoric feminine 
*ak-r'l, so that thepe derivatives wQuld belojig to the preceding 
class. 

(153) m. Suffix -W0-. — This suffix seems to have developed 
in Latin the secondary derivatives in -Ivo-, which are rather 
common as adjectives : noc-lvo-^, cap^-HvorS, fug-i-t^vO'Sj and 
others. 

(154) rV. Suffix -on-. — Secondary in Greek in Koivtov 
(partner, gen. -t(uftos) derived from Kotv-ots (common), in al-wv 
(age, gen. al-iov-os ^) derived from a lest form *aL-f6-v identical 
with Lat. ae-vo-m. It is especially common in Latin, where, 
under the same form -O -Onris, it is added to the primary or 
secondary suffix -ti' ^ to form feminine nouns of action, dc-4i-C, 
auC'ti-^j Or-Cl'ti-Oj aud-l-ti-O, sudsiQ^ by a regular and well known 
process. It is c^lso found added, either to stems in -to-, in which 
case it is contracted with the thematic vowel o, leg-i-0, cf. 
coUUg-iu-^m^ oh-sid-i-O, cf. ob-sid-iu-^m, or to consonantal stems, 
especially adjectives in -<Jc-, in which it changes the final gut- 
tural {vor-dg-O from vor-dc-., supra 62 (;), whence the multitude 
of feminine nouns in -dgd^ farr-dgd, im-dgO^ and subsidiarily 
in 'IgQ and -UgO^ or-lgO^ rUh-lgO^ ferr-ugO^ Idn-Ugd^ etc. It was 
doubtless an exactly similar phonetic process which changed 
the secondary suffix -tut- to -tUd-^O {infra 174), e,g, the doublets 
serviiUs and servitadO (through the genitive servitUdinis = 
*servi-tut-nn-i8\ and we know how often this element -tUdO in 
Latin forn^g fen^inine abstract nouns, sOli-tUdO^ vaXS-tUdO^ cOn- 
suB-tudO^ etc. 

(^55) V- Suffix -mo-. — Rarely secondary in Latin ; very 
common in Greek, where it forms nouns of action (oxytone) cor- 
responding chiefly to verbs in -a^w and -t^w, ap7r-ay-/xos (robbery), 
ip-i<r-fji6r9 (st;^ife),^ an4 adjectives of quality derived from 

^ In the circumflex accent we still have a reminiscence of the very old 
contraction of *auvon- = *ai-wo-on', etc. — Add the suff. -l<av of Ionic patro- 
nvmicR, Kpov-i(^v (and Kpov-^tav) from Kp^Kto^. 

2 Cf, supra 69, 118, and infra 210, II. 

3 With the sigmatio epenthesis which is very common in this and the 
following classes, KeKev-a-fiS^ (oommi^nd), Tar-^i-iT'/io-f (trampling). 
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nominal stems in -n-, Bpd^<ri^fijo*s (active). From' the last type 
was formed the suffix -tfu>- with the same function, cS-oiS-iftc-s 
(eatable), of which suffix the rare and obscure derivative 
element -aXi/io- seems to be only a particular variety, ciS-oAtfio-; 
(beautiful). 

(156) VI. Suffix -men-, etc.— The secdndary suffixes -/ta 
and -ft€K- form in Greek: (1) the numerous neuters in -/la, 
iroL-rf-fia (work, poem), -n-dO-^rf-fia (suffering), i/ri;<^<r-/x,a (decree), 
corresponding to the Latin neuters in -men^ reg-i^men^ solr-d- 
men J and the subsidiary forms in -mentchj arm-d-mentu-'m ; (2) 
all the secondary -^olic infinitives in -/acv and -fic^-ax, e.g, 
^ep-t-fjuey and ^^c/h'c-ftcv-at, fbrmed on the analogy of the primary 
forms orra-yxcv and So^/ncv-ai. It must be Observed that before 
the suffix 'fjL€i^ of the infinitive the thematic vowel assumes the 
form €, whereas it takes the deflected form before the almost 
identical suffix -/icvo^ of the middle participle, ^€/3^o-/x,€i/(hs, Lat. 
al-iirmnu-8 (one who is nourished, nursling). The last forma- 
tion, which is extensively represented in Greek, where it forms 
the participles of all tenses in the mediopassive voice, is repre- 
sented in Latin only by a few nominal stems ^ in which the 
suffix is rather -mno- than -meno-^ e.g. Vertumnus (god of 
spring) ^ *v^-o-meno-s, he who returns (the year), autumnus 
(an obscure formation) ; also by the 2nd pers. pi. of all tenses 
in the passive voiccj leg-i^mini, dm-d-mint, and by analogy 
amd-bd-minly audl-rB-minl^ etc. 

(157) VII* Suffix -ro-, -I0-. — This suffix is often secondary 
in Greek, where it forms adjectives, usually oxytone : <^ai/-€-/3o-s 
(evident), ^o^S-'c-po-s (terrible, cf. ^o)3-o-s), la'x'v*p6^<s (strong), 
o-Zy-TT-Xo-?, Dor. o-Iy-a-Xo-s (silent), from crly-ij (silence), etc. 
From these types and others false suffixes were afterwards 
detached, which became very widely extended, e,g, Ov-rjki^ 
(sacrifice), Kv-fmr-rfpo^^ (billowy), ir^S^lXo^v (sandal), €lS-(aXo-v 
(image), dfiapT-taXT^ (din), etc. Similarly Latin has a suffix -ila, 
forming feminine nouns, loqu-ela (speech), quer-Bla (also quer- 
elUij complaint) ; but the secondary suffix 4o- was almost 
entirely confined in Latin to a diminutive function, e.g. par-vo- 

^ Unless we accept the hypothesis that legundus^*leg'0'mdO'8 = *leg'0- 
med0'8 = \ey-6-fA€V0'Si supra 137. 
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IvrS from par-vo-8j homuiluB = ^hom-on-loSy ageUus = ^ag-er-UhS ; 
whence the diminutive suffixes -vlu-^ -vUv/-^ -eUurj which be- 
came exceedingly common. It was probably a confusion with 
the primary suffix -ctUo-^ which gave rise to the diminutive 
type frd-ter-culurS, and this suffix, added to the syllable -on- 
of the nouns in -tiO-, dr-d-ti-un-ciUa (little speech), produced 
the suffix 'Uncultir- of av-onculurs (little grandfather, term of 
endearment for " maternal uncle "). 

Vm. Suffix -ri-, -li-. — This secondary suffix is very com- 
mon in Latin, where it assumes the forms : (1) -t7t-, fac-i-li-s, 
frag-i-li-8, Ut-i-H-s ; (2) -tUi-j dUc-t-i'li-s (cf. dilcAu-8\ fer- 
tili'8]^ (3) 'III-, ?io8t'lli'8=Vio8tl'Ui'8 {?), Pdlrlli-a (feast of 
Pales); (4) -dti-, augur-dli-B, and (5) -dri-j mllit'dH-8, show- 
ing the alternation already noticed.^ The neuter of several 
of these adjectives, when used separately as a substantive, 
lost its final letter in the nominative singular,^ anifndl= 
anim-dle (that which is endowed with life), laqtiedr (panelling) 
= laqtie-dre (that which is panelled), from laqueus (intricate 
pattern) ; but the i reappears in all the rest of the declension. 
On the other hand the regular nom. pi. laque-dH-a brought 
about the creation of a nom. sing. laque-dH'VHn,, whence 
doublets like auxilidri8 and auxilidriu8, gen. pi. Sdtumdliufn 
and SdturndUOrum (Macrob.), which are especially common 
in post-classical Latin and are perpetuated in the Romance 
languages. 

(158) IX. Suffix -no-. — Secondary in Greek and Latin 
under the forms : -ino-^ adjectives denoting material, ^^lyy-i-Fo-s 
(oaken), fag-i-nu-B^ ; -ineo-j by addition to -60-, the other suffix 
of adjectives denoting material, ^^lyyivco?, fdgineu8 ; ^ -Ino-^ 
'Friy-ivo-i (inhabitants of 'P^to-v), dlv-lnu-Bj coqvrlna^ with 

^ Cf. supra 122. Was this on account of the diminutive amlnuJus f 

* It is impossible to overlook the connexion in meaning between these 
adjectives and those in -bili-j supra 138. . 

^ Supra 51, 2. The a of the suffix seems to be borrowed from the 
original termination of the feminine nouns, cf. canna and cand-li-s, insula 
and Insula-ri-Sj supra 83 and infra 193, 1. 

*■ Probably through analogy, e.g. *ani7ndl : animdlis (gen.)=8a2 ; salis, the 
final syllable in { being afterwards shortened. 

^ This Latin type is probably a Hellenism. Cf. however extr-aneti-$f. 
for-dneu-s, etc. 
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reduction of the preceding primary suffix doc-tr-lnaj in a more 
complex and obscure formation disoi-pl-lna ; Sno-j 7r€T-€-7v<5-s 
(winged), terrSnu-s (earthly) ; in Latin only, -dno-, -idnchj 
EOmd-^VrSj from *R6-md^ old form of ROmdj hUm-dnitrSj Claud- 
i-dnvr8j christ-idnurs (Greek forms like xpiariavos are bor- 
rowed). Also in Latin, -no- added to a primary stem in -r- 
of doubtful origin, noc-tur-nurS (cf. Gk. vvK-Tiapy by night), 
produced the suffix -wmo-, which appears in di-umurSj and 
tac-i'tumtirS, 

X. Suffix -to-: forms in Greek and Latin the verbals or 
past participles of all secondary verbs : ^^tX-^-Ta-s, rl/x-iy-To-^, 
cXTT-wr-To-s, K€\-€V'<r-T6-s ; am-d-tu8j Tnon-i-tUrS = *mon'S-tvrS, cf . 
the doublet Mon-S-ta (wise, epithet of Juno), aud-l-tu-Sj sta- 
tU-tVrS, etc. 

Latin also has the suffixes -dto-, -Ito-j -uto-, without any 
corresponding verb, in dent-dturs, crln-ltuSj com-utus (cf. 
com-U); and secondary forms based on a stem in -6S-, e.g. 
fUn-eS'tUrS, hon-€8'tUr8j on-us-tu-Sj ven-us-tu-s, etc. 

XI. Suffix -ti- : in Greek under the form -(rt- and in Latin 
under the amplified form -tiOn- forms the nouns of action 
derived from all secondary verbs, ^^tX-iy-crt-s (affection), alp-e-cri'^: 
(choice), ajp-er-d-ti-Oj etc. 

Xn. Suffix -tu- : as a secondary suffix, is scarcely found 
except in Latin (Gk. fio-rj-rv-^ shouting), where it forms nouns 
of action, vSn-d-tUrS (hunting), mUg-l-tu-s^ of which the active 
and passive supines of secondary verbs are only particular 
cases.i 

(159) Xm. Suffix -ter-, etc. — Greek has the two second- 
ary suffibces -rrfff and -^op- for nouns denoting agent, vIk-tj-tt^p 
and Dor. vlK-arT<op (conqueror); Latin only the suffix -tOr-j 
mon-i-torj im-per-d-torj also -tUrO' for future participles and 
'tUra for feminine nouns of action, am-d-turu-Sj arm-d-tUra. 
The various suffixes of nouns denoting instrument recur in 
secondary derivation in both languages : ap-o-rpo-v (plough), 
ix-e-rkrj (handle), Koi-fiif^pd (sleeping-place) ; ar^-trvrvi, pi-d- 
culu-m, lav-drcru-nij cUn-d-hula. But by far the most im- 

* Cf. tuyra 119. 
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portant secondary suffix belonging to this group is that of the 
comparative in -tero-; in Greek, nearly all the secondary com- 
paratives have 'r€po-y just as nearly all the primary comparatives 
end in -tW. 

When the primary stem is an cstem, its vowel is always o, 
Kov<l>'6-T€po^ ; but when the preceding syllable is short by 
nature and by position, this Vdwel is lengthened to o>, <ro^ai- 
T€po-s4^ This phenomenon, which is still partly unexplained, 
is due, either to the Greek rhythmical law which forbids too 
many shbtt vowels to fbllow 6ne another, or perhaps rather 
to the analogy of the comparatives 6f adverbs (old ablatives),^ 
dK-€*-T€/o(o, Kar-^cD^rcpcoj o'o^a>-r^j<i)(s), from which the lengthening 
may haVe wrongly passed into the corresponding adjectives. 

When the primary stem is one in -co--, i/rcvS-eV-rcpo-s, a termi- 
nation •»€<rT€po^ is produced^ which has been wrongly introduced 
into other formationSj especially into adjectives in -ov^, cv- 
8at/[iov-c(rr€p<Hs. On the other hand, the comparative of the 
adverb irdXat, TraAat-repo-'s, being wrongly referred to iraXcuos 
(old), has given rise to a formation in -aiT€po-, which, though 
at first restricted to adjectives in -ato-, y^pair^poq (Hom.), 
(rxoXair€po9) has gradually spread outside these limits, fi€<rair€pos, 
<f>L\aLT€po^. Lastly, the secondary suffix -T€po- seems to be 
added to the primary suffix -to-- of the comparative in for- 
mations like dp-4o--T€/3o-s (left),^ which become much commoner 
in post-classical Greek, e.g. KXcTrrtbrfpo? (more thievish). 

To the last type belong some Latin words with the secondary 
suffix 'tero- which have lost their comparative meaning: 
mag-is-ter (" the greater of two," master), min-is-ter (" the less 
of two," servant), sin-is-'ter (left, root unknown, hardly the 
same as that of Gk. criv-o-ficuy to injure). Much more prolific 
is the suffix -ter wHich goes to form adverbs, which are really 
comparatives (no doubt neuters, we know that the Greeks said 



^ The form arcv&repoi (narrower) is only an apparent exception, for we 
must restore *<TT€vf6T€pos (iEol. ardwost Ion. oretvos). 

« See infra 187, 4. 

^ Originally no doabt *'the better side,*' by a euphemism like eddiwitoi. 
When the comparative meaning ceased to be felt in this word, it was 
accented like the adjectives in -/>5-. 
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indifiPerently (rxo\aLT€pa or o-xoXatr^ws, etc.) used as positives, 
levi'tevy libenter=Hibent-terf aicddC'ter, fellc-i-ter (with analo- 
gical i as in fellc-i-hus^ infra 206, 5), firmi-ter^ and so in 
old Latin many adverbs derived from adjectives of the 2nd 
declension (superbiter Naev.), which disappeared in classical 
Latin, being superseded by the adverbial ablatives in -^. 

(i6o) XIV. Suffix -nt-: forms in Greek and Latin the 
participles corresponding to* all the thematic forms of verbs, 
if}€p-o-vT' (nom. <^€f)a)v), Xa)3-o-vT-, Xv-or-o-vT-, etc.j fer-e-nt- (nom. 
ferens), amdnSj etc. It will be noticed that the thematic 
vowel is always o in Greek and e in Latin.^ 

(i6i) XV. Suffix 'QS', — This suffix is scarcely ever secondary 
in Greek except in those adjectives in -co--, whose formation is 
not original, e.g, Kava^-iys (noisy, from Kava;(i},), Xlirap-rj^s (" stick* 
ing " to a thing, earnest), contrasted with XiTr-a-po-s (oily). It is 
so indirectly in Latin, through the introduction into all verbs 
of the infinitives in -re and -ri, of which we have already seen 
the nominal origin and meaning,^ amdre amdrlj audlre audlriy 
and through the analogical creation of the perfect infinitives, 
fuiHse (modelled on es8e\ vixisse, amdvisse^ etc. The archaic 
type amdrier, audlrier remains obscure. 

XVI. Suffix -ios-. — Very rarely secondary in Greek {e,g, 
X€/o€tW, worse, = *x€/3-€0'-tW) ; but in Latin it forms the com- 
parative of all adjectives without distinction: doc-t-ioVy 
for-t-ioTy sap-ie-nt-iory bene-fic-e-nt-ior (from the obsolete ^bene- 
ficenSy but used as comparative of beneficus). We know how- 
ever that custom denies a comparative to adjectives in -uo-, -io- 
and some others less important. 

(162) XVII. Suffix -k6-. — Very common ; in Greek it invari- 
ably has the accent, (^v-o-t-Ko-s, /Aav-n-Ko-s. From this common 
type has been formed a suffix -iko-, which has become widely dis- 
seminated, Xoy-tKo-s, doT-tKo-s (urban), w/j-tKo-s (ripe), Scp-fiar-iKo-^ 
(cutaneous), and from the last type again has arisen a suffix 
-TiKo-, which appears in numerous complex formations like 
€K-KX?y-(rt-a-(r-rtKo-5. Another suffix equally common, -taKo-, e,g, 
7r€\o7rowT7o--taKo-s must have come originally from the com- 
bination of the suffix 'KO' with feminine primary stems in -ta- 

1 Cf. infra 209. * Su^ra 125, 

M 
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Besides -iaco-j which is borrowed {daemoniacus\ Latin also 
shows exactly similar phenomena : -co- in hos-^i-cu-s ; -ico- in 
urb-icurSj so-^t-icurs (real) ; -tico- in rus-ticu-s^ lUnSrtictir'S, 
etc. ; then a combination of the a£Sjc -to- with the two pre- 
ceding ones, patr-tc-iu-8j fic-tic-iu-s (imaginary), the last type 
being very common in legal and post-classical Latin, recepticius^ 
adventicius (wrong spellings yfcftfit^, etc.).^ 

This suffix -kd-, which is so rarely primary and so often 
secondary, may fittingly conclude the list of suffixes which 
are both primary and secondary. The following suffixes are 
always secondary. 

(163) XVill. Suffixes -do-, -don-, etc. — ^It is true that 
we can already recognise in primary derivatives a few traces 
of a suffix beginning with a dental, Gk. Kkrf^v * (renown), 
Kpv^-^rjv (secretly), ^vy-8a (to flight) ; but here the secondary 
formations, which are infinitely more numerous, seem to have 
served as models. There is, in the first place, to mention only 
the chief instances, the Latin type in -<75-, -idd-, which is so 
common in adjectives, herb-i-ditrSj^ flOr-i-^uSj and which might 
possibly have some very indirect connexion with the gerundive 
type in -nda-j cf. the adjective rot-undu-s from rot-a (wheel). 
Its Greek correlative seems to be the suffix -So-, -1780- of adverbs 
like Pa6fji-rfS6-v (by steps), ortx-^So-v (line by line). Next comes 
the suffix -8d-, -t8a-, -laSa- of JEolic patronymics, e,g. KpovCSif^ ; 
lastly, the suffix 'don-, somewhat rare in Greek, aXyrf-^v 
(suffering), but very common in Latin in somewhat obscure 
formations, and preceded sometimes by a nasal, air-un-dO (reed), 
hir-un-do (swallow), sometimes by a long vowel, hir-U-dd 
(leech), lib-i-idj cup-l-do. It is very possible that this last 
class does not really contain a suffix -don-^ but has a phonetic 
origin similar to that of the suffix -tUdO already analysed,* 

(164) XIX. Suffix -tat-. — Very common; it forms, both 

^ There is some doubt as to the suffix -ico- seen in the forms ptidlcus and 
antlqxLos (also antlcus). Another variant -iiigiuo- occurs in ioiig-inquo-Sj 
prop-inquo-s, 

'-^ Horn. KK-ntiUva (Od. iv. 317) and K\€T}d6vL (Od. xviii. 117). 

^ The explanation of this form as being due to composition with the root 
do (to give) '* giving grass," etc., seems not at all probable. 

^ Supra 164. 
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in Greek and Latin, feminine abstract nouns derived from 
adjectives, ppaB-v-r^- (nom. ^paSvrq^, slowness. Dor. jSpaSvras), 
faC'ili'tat' (nom. facilitds), etc. The final vowel of o-stems 
appears under the form of o in Greek before the suffix -tdt-j 
<^tA,aTi;s, Kov<f>6Trj^, whence the suffix -ott/t- which has spread to 
other formations, TravT-oTrjs (universality), ivoTtjs (unity). In 
Latin, on the cdatrary, it assumes the form of e, firmi-tCis= 
*fir-me'tdt-j novttdSjVdnitdSj veritdSj whence the suffix -itdt- in 
velOC'itds^ rapdc-itdSj etc. But after an i the thematic vowel 
€ is not changed, pie-tdSj varie-tds. 

(165) XX. Suffix -went-. — It is especially the Sk. -vant- 
that shows us the original form of this suffix (in Greek -evr-), 
which helps to form many secondary adjectives meaning " pro- 
vided with " : xapt«9=*xa/>-t-^€VT-9 (graceful), Trrcpd-cts (winged), 
dA,#o7-€i9,'Dor. oAicdcis (vigorous). From these last types were 
formed the terminations -o€49, -lya?, which became very common, 
<ricio€ts (shady, from cKta), SaKpvo€i9 (tearful), SevSpi^eLs (woody), 
Kv^€i^ (glorious, from kOSo?), etc. This suffix must have been 
originally reduced to -FnT- before the feminine suffix -t-, whence 
*;(a/)i]F7iT-ya, *)(apLFaTya, *)^apLFa(r(ra ; then the analogy of the 
masculine and neuter forms substituted c for a, and so we have 
the fem. xapi€<r(ra, by the side of the regular form rt^cto-a derived 
from Tt^cvT-.^ 

It is probably the same suffix, together with a new element 
-0-, which is to be recognised in the Latin type cncentus = 
^cru-uent-o-s (?); hence would arise the suffix -ento-^ the addition 
of which to diminutives in -0Z0-, e.g. mn-ol-entu-s (drunken), ^ 
is perhaps the origin of the not uncommon suffix -olento-j 
vi-olentVr8j pulver-uleniVrS^ etc. 

Another and much more important Latin formation certainly 
belongs to this series. Suppose in Greek a word to€ts= 
*fI(ro-f€VT-9 (poisonous); the regular Latin correlative would 
be *vir(huent'^ and with a tertiary suffix -io-, *vlrO'Uent-to-^ 
whence *vlro-uenssO'^ then by syncope or contraction of the 

1 We might however, perhaps more simply, start from the regular com- 
parative x^P^^<^'r€pos = *-p€V(r-T€po-, avpra 47 C [and 64 A] . 

^ Perhaps an old euphemism, '* one who has taken a little wine " cf. 
French saoul (surfeited, drunken) =8atullu8 (dimin. of satur). 
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group oue to 5,^ vlrOnso-j vlrOso-j in short, the common snffix 
-Oso-, which is still found written -onso- in inscriptions of popular 
origin : /(yrvi-Osu-s,'^ furi-Osu-Sj lib-ldin-Osu-Sj and many others. 

§ 2. Greek Formations. 

(i66) I. Suffix -foT-, later -or-: forms the participles of all 
perfects in -k- : Xc-Xv-k-ot- (XcXuko)?), Tr€'<f>0\r7f-Kr6T' (wc^iXiyicais), 
fem. XcXuKuto, etc. 

(167) II. Suffixes 'Fev-ai, -fcv, of infinitives. — The first is 
added under the form -cVat to perfect stems, Xc-Xotir-cVoi, Xc-Xvk- 
(vaiy and under the shortened form -vat ^ to the stems of presents 
in 'W- and -va-, SeiK-vv-vaL, Safi-vd-voL, and of aorists passive, rvTr-TJ- 
vat, Xv-Orj'vai, etc. The second is the usual termination of the 
infinitives of thematic forms, e.g. *Xey-€-f€v *Xey-€-€v Xeyciv and 
*XtTr-€-f€v Xt7i^e-€v XtTTctv. It is really Xittccv which should be 
read wherever the Homeric poems show as the second aorist 
infinitive the impossible form XtTrcav, in which the terminaition 
-€tv cannot be explained ; in most places this correction leaves 
the metre unchanged, inasmuch as the final short syllable is 
followed by an initial consonant, and so becomes long by posi- 
tion; in the few cases where this is not so, the syllable is 
lengthened through the caesura.'* In Lesbian, the cc seems to 
be contracted to 17, XctTn^v XtTnyv. But the short final syllable in 
Doric, ay€v, </)€p€v, €X€v, XtTTcV, is embarrassing ; the most probable 
explanation is that here also the contraction to 17 took place 
(Lacon. (ny5v = ^ty€tv), and that the vowel was afterwards short- 
ened on the analogy of the conjugated forms of the present 
(2nd pers. sing. </)€p€9, ay €9, etc.) In the contracted verbs we 

have <l>tX€LV^=*ff>L\-€-€-€V, TilJLaV = *Tl~fJLd-€-€Vi 8rfX.OVV = *Brf-X.6-€-€Vy 

etc.^ 

* Cf . cdmis (affable) = *co-vem-i-8^ root rem, the same as ven in venire. 

* The verse omnia formonsis cupio donate puellis is found written on a 
wall in Pompeii. 

3 Cf. supra 130. 

* The spelling XiHclv is due to a comparison of the two perispomena 
Xlttcw and ^tXetu, the latter of which is contracted from tpiK^eip, 

5 The 1st aor. infinitive <rr^(rai=<rra-<r-ai (subsidiarily Xuirai, ^tX^(roi, etc.) 
is evidently the dative of the same stem of which stare « *std-S'% is the 
locative. Cf. supra 125. 
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III. Suffix -aO-ca : forms all infinitives in the middle voice, 
S€LK-W'ar6ai, Bv-va-arOoLj Xv-e-adaL, Av-cc-cr^at, Xv-ca-crOoLy Xv-6-q-(T€' 
<rO(u, etc. 

(i68) rV. Suffix -€v-: forms secondarily a very large number 
of nouns denoting agent, K€paft-€v-9 (potter) from K€pafjL-o-^ (day), 
ypafifiar-vj-^ (scribe) from ypafi-fia (letter), dywy-cv-s (leader) 
from ay-ayy-q, and a few nouns denoting instrument, dy-(t}y-€v-^ 
(rein), afioA.y-cv-9 (milk-pail), etc. 

(169) V. Suffix -rd-: very important. (1) Nouns denoting 
agent, derived from verbs, and generally oxytone : with short 
thematic vowel, €vp-€-n^s (inventor), vai-^-Trj-s (inhabitant) ; with 
sigmatic insertion, ipa-c-Tij-^ (lover) ; with long thematic vowel, 
TTOL-rf-TTj-Si vLK-rf-TTf-^ ] with sigmatic insertion, 6p)(^rf-<r-Trf-s (dancer). 
(2) Nouns derived from nouns, generally paroxytone : oUc-i-Tri-s 
(servant), Brffi-o-rif-s (citizen), irptapa-Trj-s (look-out man). In most 
cases the vowel of the primary stem undergoes before the suffix 
-T7/- a lengthening of doubtful origin:^ S^cr-fK^-rrjs (prisoner) 
from 8€<r-/x,o-9 (fetter), '3roA.-I-T7/-9 from ttoX-T-s, Trpea-fiv-Trj-s (old 
man) from irpea-fi-v-^, etc. From these and similar formations 
have been formed the common suffixes -Itt/- -cm/-, -lyn/-, -wti/-, 
-«on/-: 68-tT7/-9 (traveller), 67rA.-tTi7-s (hoplite), t€/)-€tTi/-9 (priest) 
yvp.v-rfnf-% (light-armed soldier), arpari-fjiT-q-^ (soldier) from 
crTpaTidj aTa(n-a>T7/-s (partisan) from (7Ta-(rt-9, vrj<r-L(aTrf-s (islander) 
from vYJa-o-^j etc. By the substitution of -tlko- for -rrf- adjectives 
are derived from these nouns, a-TparKOTLKos (military). 

VI. Suffix 'T€o- : verbals denoting obligation from all derived 
verbs, </)tA.-7/-T€o-s (meet to be loved), Tl-firj-Teo-Sj etc. 

VII. Suffix -TttTo-: serves to form the superlative of all 
adjectives which have their comparative in -T€po-, and appears 
under precisely the same conditions as the latter suffix,^ 
icou<^-<>-TaTO-9, (ro<^d)-TaTO-9, €v-8at-/AOK-€(r-TaTo-9, A.a\-t(r-TaT0-9 (very 
talkative), t8t-at-TaTo-9 (entirely one's own), etc. 

(170) Vni. Suffix -a8-: very rare as a secondary suffix, 
c)S8o/x-a-s (week), from l^8oft-o-9 (seventh). 

IX. Suffix -lB- : common as a primary, but still more common 

^ Probably partly imitated from the lengthening which took place regu- 
larly in derivatives from verbs in -^u^ -dUf -6(a. 
* Of. supra 159. 
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as a secondary suffix. Its chief function seems to be to form 
feminines of adjectives or nouns,i which have mostly become 
independent feminine substantives : thus irerpa A€A</)t9 (Soph.), 
" the Delphian rock " : rjfxefyl'^ (-t8-o9, tame), fem. of ijfiepo^ 
(tame), and, with ellipse of Spw, " oak with esculent acoms " ; 
ira-Tp-t8- "paternal," and, with ellipse of y^, "native land"; 
then by analogy iTyc/Ltovts (sovereign), jSao-tXt? (queen), etc. 

X. Suffix -to-o-a : this somewhat rare suffix is apparently con- 
nected with the preceding one and likewise forms feminine 
nouns, paa-Lk-ia-a'a (queen). It was borrowed by Latin, pro-- 
phetissa, and thence passed into the Komance languages, and 
we know how common it has become in French under the form 
-esse [Eng. ess, e.g. jyrophet-ess], 

XI. Suffixes -to-Ko-, -to-ioy, and 'Lo-k-lo- : form a few diminutives, 
vcdK-to-ico-s (young man) from vcdv-td-s, iratS-tb-Kiy (little girl), 
ocnrtS-io-Kto-v (small shield). 

Xn. Suffix -(rvva : forms abstract nouns derived from adjec- 
tives, BiKaHo-<rvvrf (justice), fivrj-fUMrvvrf (memory), from fivTj-fiwvj 
whence the suffix -oaiSvrf in rcxy-oavvrf (art), fmvT-o<rvvri (art of 
divination), KXcirr-ocrvviy (thievishness).^ 

§ 3. Latin Formations, 

(171) I. Suffix -ndo-. — The gerundives and future parti- 
ciples passive are formed by the addition of this suf&x to the 
verbal stem, the final vowel of which assumes indifferently the 
form or e : dlc-u-ndu-vi, lex re-pet-u-ndd-^rum (pecUnidrumj 
law against extortion), and dlc-e-ndur-m, amandus, monendus^ 
etc. The form in u however was regarded as archaic and the 
form in e prevailed, except in eundum and the adj. secund/us 
(following) from the verb sequ-o^ {=*sequ-0'nd0'8). Is it to 
the supposed existence in this last type of a suffix -cundttr that 
we must ascribe the origin of fclrcundvrs^ Ird-cundu-Sj etc.? 
This point is obscure. The suffix -bundu- seems clearer ; we 

^ Probably through a faint reminiscence of the feminine function of the 
suffix -i-, which also recurs in Latin expanded by a guttural instead of a 
dental in forms like vic-tr-l-c-s, 

* The form -wvo- (very rare) is an adjectival suffix : Horn. yrjd-d'OVPO-t 
(joyful). 
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must probably see in it a gerundive of the verb */il- or fuO 
combined with a verbal form as an auxiliary,^ mori-bundurSj 
pojpulrd-bundU'Sj etc. 

(172) II. Suffix -bili- : very common, but with no important 
peculiarities, am-<Z-bili-Sj ten'-i-bili-s^ avd-l-hili-s (post-class.)) 
etc. 

(173) Suffix -tumo-. — Under the form -timu- it is found in 
a few adjectives, mari-twiU'S^ leg-i-timus. Under the form 
-simu-j in which the initial 8 is assimilated, it is the sign of the 
superlative in adjectives whose stem ends in r or Z : celer-idmu-s^ 
facU4imu-8, In this function it is mostly joined to the suffix 
'iS'j thus forming the suffix -issimu-j the usual sign of the 
superlative in Latin.^ 

(174) IV. Suffix -ensi- : in adjectives denoting origin or 
relation, fai^-ensiSj Eom-dn-ensi-s (slave freed by a Roman 
citizen). This suffix seems to be related to the one already 
discussed under the form *-t(?en^-.^ 

V. Suffix -estri- : the same function, silv-Sstri-s, camp- 
estri'8, agresti8=*agr'€8tri-'S hy euphonic syncope, whence also 
ca€l€8ti8j etc. The undeniable relation of mensi8 and semestris 
shows that this suffix is an expansion of the preceding one. 

VI. Suffix -gno- : rather rare, the same function, hen'i-gnU'8^ 
abze-gnu-s (of fir), nud-l-gnvrSj etc.'* 

Vn. Suffix -aster : rare, with a disparaging sense, patr- 
aster (father-in-law, mother's husband), ole-aster (wild olive- 
tree). It is believed to go back very indirectly to a Greek 
origin.^ 

vn. Suffix -tut- : forms feminine abstract nouns, vtr-tUt', 
sei'vi'tUt-jjuven-'tut', and hence must be more or less connected 
either with the Grseco-Latin suffix -tdt-j or with Gk. -o-vvr;,^ 
perhaps with both. The type solus is regarded as inexplicable ; 
cf. however the type yeXw? (laughter).^ 

* Cf . supra 104 and 147. * Cf. supra 126 and 139. 

» Supra 165. 

^ It probably contains the root *gen (to be bom) in the reduced form, 
together with the suffix -d- {supra 109) ; cf. prlvl-gn-u-s (step-son, son by a 
former marriage), literally ** born aside." 

» M€m. Soc, Ling. v. p. 346. « Cf. supra 164 and 170. 

T Supra 136. 



CHAPTER m. 
COMPOSITION. 

(175) Certain derivatives, as we have seen, may be com- 
pounds in disguise, in the sense that their apparent suffix con- 
ceals a significant root ; but composition properly so called 
exists only when several stems, each of which taken by itself 
has retained its meaning in the language, coalesce and form a 
single word, in which the meaning of the one is determined by 
that of the other : ftcyaXo-TroXts, luci-fer, porte-feuille^ sonnen- 
schein, apple-tree^ etc. This process, which was already con- 
siderably developed in the Indo-European language, has been 
carried still further in classical Sanskrit, where the power of 
composition is almost unlimited. Greek on the contrary seems 
to have restricted it, so far at least that it scarcely allows 
any compounds of more than two terms ; it has however 
extended it, inasmuch as it possesses a whole class of com- 
pounds peculiar to itself, namely those in which the first term 
is verbal, dy€-o-TpaT09. In Latin the power of composition is 
much smaller and much less varied than in Greek ; and, if the 
Romance languages, which are themselves greatly inferior in 
this respect to the Teutonic languages, are still fairly well pro- 
vided with compounds of a certain class, they have developed 
nearly all of these ^ by opening up entirely new paths, unknown 
to the Latins. 

^ The prevailing type of compound in these languages is that in which 
the first term is verbal : French coupe-gorge (cut-throat place), tirebouchon 
(cork-screw) ; Hal. pcissatempo [pastime]; Spcuoi. mata-moro ["kUl-the-Moor,** 
nickname for a boasting soldier], cf. Gk. dyi-ffTaros. [Cf. English cuU 
throatf hang-dog, dare-devil, etc.] 
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Section I. 

CLASSIFICATION OF COMPOUNDS. 

§ 1. Morphological Classification, 

(176) From the morphological point of view, we must dis- 
tinguish syntactical composition from non-syntactical 
composition. 

The latter, which is the only real kind of composition, con- 
sists in the combination of two stems or themes, of which the 
first appears in the simplest thematic form, just as in secondary 
derivation, e.g. o-c/Avo-fiaKrt-s, auri-fex^ where the first term does 
not differ from the primary stem on which have been based the 
secondary stems o-c/ivd-'n/T-, aure-u-. Thus, like derivation, this 
kind of composition goes back ultimately to the prehistoric 
and quasi-fabulous period in which the bare stem without 
affixes of any kind could appear in language and take the 
function of a word in the sentence. These compounds are 
as it were the fossils of language, and show us a host ot 
primitive elements, combined and welded together, which 
language no longer knows in their separate state. 

Syntactical composition, on the contrary, is merely the juxta- 
position and combination under one accent of two words, one 
of which, being subordinate to the other, is put in the case 
required by the ordinary relations of syntax. Take, for example, 
the two words ne\o7ros v^o-os, pronoimced with two distinct 
accents; it only requires a very slight change to transform 
them into a single word IIcXoTrdvvi/o-o?,^ in which the double v 
still points to the original o- of the genitive; and so also 
the accent is the only point of difference between the Latin 
sendtUs cOnsMtum and sendtus-cOnsiUtum. Latin has many 
of these false compounds, e.g. pater-familids, respiUMica, venire 
and vSnum-lre (to be sold), pessHm-dare (to destroy), manU" 
missio (freeing), and they are not wanting in French, e.g. 

^ We know that it is essentially the single accent which constitutes the 
unity of a word. Often indeed it is only a question of writing. 
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ce il-de-boeu/ {hulVs eye, round window), arc-en-ciel (rainbow), 
tete-d-tete, also FMe-Dieu (Corpus Christi), Hdtel-Dieu (hospital), 
Font'Oise, etc., in which the last term is a genitive.^ But 
they are especially abundant in Greek, where nearly all the 
cases supply their contingent : gen. sing. Aioc-Koupot (Castor 
and Pollux), v€<ij(r-ot#cot (docks) ; loc. sing. oSoL-wopos (wayfarer), 
'AXki-i/oos (Homeric proper name, cf. the Homeric phrase aXxl 
7r€Trot^<iJ9, " confident in his strength"), aA.t-Tr\do-s (sailing on th^ 
sea), whence by analogy forms like aA.i-7rop</)upo-s (of sea-purple) ; 
ace. sing. dvofta-KAuTo-9 (celebrated), for it is clear that a syntac- 
tical phrase ovofxa K\uTd9 is the exact equivalent of irdSas wkv? ; 
loc. pi. dpco-o-t-ycv-iys (born in the mountains), dpco-t-rpo^o-s (reared 
in the mountains), Nauo-t-Kctd (proper name, meaning of last 
term uncertain) ; instr. sing, or pi. 'I^^t-Kpar-iys (proper name), 
*I<^t-ai/a(ro-a (proper name), where r-</)t=*fr-<^t means "with 
force," this word however being so little understood by the 
Greeks as a case-form that they derived an adjective from it 
(t<^ta fxrjXa, " fat sheep ") as early as the time of Homer ; per- 
haps also ;(aA.K?y-XaT09 (forged out of copper) = *xaA.ic^ €XaTd9 (?), 

SifjiprjXaTos (borne on a car), etc., in which we might recognise 
instrumentals in -d,^ 

It will be enough here to point out that syntactical com- 
position really depends upon syntax, and that we shall only 
be concerned with non-syntactical composition. Sometimes 
the whole problem is to know which we are dealing with in a 
given case ; thus 'AXo-vrja-o-s seems non-syntactical, but may very 
possibly be a corruption of the syntactical 'AXowqao^^ which 
likewise exists ; on the other hand ovofmKXvro^ is explainable 
as a syntactical form, but it is also possible that it contains 
the pure stem ovo-fia- with suffix -mi^'j^ and to this primitive 
difference perhaps may be attributed the different accentua- 
tions OVOfJLOLKXvTOi aud OVOfiaKXvTOS. 

^ Festa Delf hospitale Del ; at the period to which these words go back 
the nominative was Diex, 

2 Cf. infra 187, 7. 

8 Cf. supra 115, 3. — The Latin type triumvir is carious ; it arises from a 
syntactical phrase like viagiatrdtus trium virOrum^ from which were formed 
successively a nom. pi. triumviri (for trei virl) and a nom. sing, triumvir. 
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§ 2. Functional Classification. 

(177) From the point of view of their function or meaning^ 
compounds may be distinguished as copulative, deter- 
minative and possessive. 

I. A copulative compound is one in which neither of the 
terms determines the meaning of the other, but both, being 
placed as it were on the same footing, retain in composition, 
the meaning and the function which they would have if use^ 
separately. This class, which has been immensely developed 
in Sanskrit, eg, dual Mitrd-varundu (Mitra and Varuna) has. 
scarcely any representatives in Greek : w^^-ij/xcpov (night and 
day), fxvpo-TTLo-a'O'Krjpo-^ (ointment made of scented oil, pitch,, 
and wax).^ In Latin we may quote svrove-taur-tlia (solemn, 
sacrifice of a swine, a sheep, and a bull). 

n. A determinative compound is one which is equivalent 
in meaning to a phrase in which one of the two terms would 
be put in a certain case, as being subordinate to the other^ 
This class in its turn comprises (1) attributive or apposi- 
tive, and (2) dependent compounds. 

1. In an attributive compound, the first term is the attri- 
bute of the second and would consequently in a syntactical 
phrase be put into the same case ; ^ /AcyoXo-TroXt-?, KaKo-irapOcvo-^ 
(unlucky maiden), dvSpo-Trat-s (male child), Aoy-aot8-tKo-9 (con- 
nected with speech and singing), the exact equivalents of 
fieyaXrj 7roA.t9, KaKrj irapdevo^j Trat? aviyp, etc. ; Latin (very rare)^ 
mert-di^'S corrupted for *meM^-dies^^ equivalent to media 
diss, 

2. In a dependent compound, one of the terms is dependent 
on the other and hence in a syntactical phrase would be in 
an oblique case, provided that it is declinable. This class in- 
cludes : — (a) compounds in which the first term is nominal and 

^ There are also the burlesque compounds created by Aristophanes, e.g. 
TT<rafi€Po<f>auflTirovs ** Tisamenes and Phaenippus '*, Acharn, 603, etc. — 
*AMdp6yvpos is an appositive, and K\av<nyi\(os {ristu cum fietu) a dependent 
compound. 

* This corresponds to the French type porte-fenetre, wagon-salonf bleu- 
vert, except that in French the last term is the determining one. 

> The substitution of r for d is perhaps due to an old locative phras& 
*merl die, ** in full day.*' 
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governed by the second : Gk. avBp-aBeXfjio-s (husband's brother), 
dvSpctKcXo? (man-like), vu}To<l>6po^ (carrying on the back), ttoScdki/s 
(swift-footed), equivalent respectively to avSpbs dScX^^o?, avSpl 
ctKcA.09, vtoTo) <t>op6^, 7rd8a9 wkv9, etc.; Lat. lUci-fer—lucem ferSns^ 
p€di-sequos=ped€ sequins j volnificus, vialivoluSj IgnivomuSj 
etc. ; (P) compounds in which the first term is verbal^ govern- 
ing the second 1 (only in Greek): dyc-o-Tparo-?, <f>€pi-ouco-^j BaKe- 
Ovfio-s = dycDV orpaTov, ffiiptav oTkoVj SaKttiV Ovfiov (biting the heart) I 
(y) compounds in which the first term is an indeclinable 
particle : n negative, Gk. apprjKTos, avT^Kovaro^j Lat. Instdsus, 
imvidtUrus ; Gk. 8i;(ryva>aT09, €t<ro8o9, 7rpo(ro8o9, TrapoSo9, (rwo8o9 ; 

Lat. cOnsidj exsid, difficiliSj perfidus, etc. 

in. In a possessive compound likewise one of the terms 
governs the other ; but, further, the whole compound implies 
the existence of a subject possessing the quality which it 
expresses. Thus in English a red-breast is not simply a red 
breast, but a bird which has a red breast j^ so also, in Greek 
and Latin, po8o8aKTvXo9, capripes do not mean " rosy finger," 
" goat's foot," but " having rosy fingers," " having goat's feet." 
This class is very large and includes : — (a) compounds in which 
the first term is nominal^ (avOoKofirj^, cKaroftTrvAos, pivoKcpms, 
fldvicomuSj centuplex (hundredfold), anguimanus (elephant) ; 
(P) compounds with a particle^ voyXurrro^ (glib of tongue), 
Bva'ft>rffjios (ill-omened), apLxiTtap (motherless), hUpavo^ (two-headed), 
concors^ discorSj iners, bi/rOns, etc. 

It may be laid down as a general principle that the function 
of compounds has no influence on their formation. It must 
however be observed that in Greek, where compounds gener- 
ally throw their accent as far back as possible, ^ compounds 
with an active meaning are paroxytone if the penultimate is 

* This corresponds to the French type toumebroche (= turnspit), fainiarU 
< ae do-nothing, idler), pique-assiette (sponger), which the school of Bonsard 
unsuccessfully tried to extend (aime-lyref etc.), although it is very common 
in the popular speech. 

2 Cf. also nU'pieds (= bare-foot), chlvre-pieds (= goat-footed, Bonsard), 
Barbe-rousse (red-beard, [cf. Eng. Bluebeard]) , a type especially common in 
nicknames of popular origin. 

8 The chief exception is in regard to adjectives in -17s, which in so far as 
they are adjectives are generally oxytone, €^ck9Jj, 8u<r/i«'ijj. Cf. supra 124 
and 161. 
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short, oxytone if it is long : O^otokos (mother of God), cf. 

BtOTOKO^ (son of God), irvp<f>6po<;^ A.oyoypa^09 ; pvOfioiroLO^f pai/^a>So9. 

This distinction, which is peculiar to Greek, seems to be 
partly a new development. 

Section II. 

FORMATION OF COM^POUNDS. 

(178) This is regulated by one main principle ; there are 
no compound verbs. Those which are wrongly called by this 
name in Greek and Latin are either (1) formed by the mere 
juxtaposition of two elements, a preposition and a verb, whose 
union is very loose, since they can always be separated, the 
augment and reduplication perpetually come between them, 
and in Homer and old Latin one may occur at the beginning 
of a sentence and the other at the end, in short, the common 
type 8ta-)8aiV<i), in-venio; or (2) they are verbs derived from 

compound nouns ; thus arvx^^iiy Svaxepacvw, aTlfidti), Bpv<l>aKT6(D (to 

fence with wood), insdnio (to be mad), dBmento (to make mad), 
terrificoj etc., are not compound verbs formed from simple 
verbs *Tirj(€a>, *x€paLvo}, Tifjid(t), etc., which indeed for the inost 
part do not exist, but verbal derivatives formed, regularly or 
irregularly, from the nominal stems drvxqs, Sva-xepi^^, aTlfiosy 
Spv</)aKT09, Insdnus, demens, terrificus,^ and it would be easy 
to give many other examples. 

Hence it follows that the last term of a compound is always 
a nominal stem. The first may be a nominal stem, or an in- 
declinable particle, or, in Greek only, a verbal stem. We have 
to consider each of these cases separately. 

§ 1. Form of the first tenn% 

(179) I. The first term is a nominal stem. — We have seen 
that, as a general principle, it must assume the thematic form 

^ *A.Tl(a (not to honour), if not a mere barbarism, is the only verbal com- 
ponnd in Greek ; and it is easy to see the analogy to which it is due, dn'a; : 
r/w=drr/Luiw: rifidw. Similarly, in Latin, igndscu (to forget, forgive) is 
modelled on ignotus. The common type desqudmo (to scale), edento, ex-" 
pectm'u, etc., is modelled, for example, on squama and the relation of turba 
to deturbo (the latter being a combination of de and turbo). 
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without any addition, and this is what actually happens in many 
cases ; but, just as in derivation certain suffixes were amalga- 
mated with the termination of the stems to which they were 
added, and were then under this new form introduced into 
other stems not containing this termination, so also in compo- 
sition it was inevitable that such a vowel, when occurring 
usually or frequently at the end of the fii*st stem, should pass 
by analogy into formations where it had no etymological justi- 
fication. 

It is essentially the thematic vowel e/o, the enormous ex- 
pansion of which in derivation has been already established, 
that thus plays the part of an epenthetic or connecting vowel 
in compounds. In fact in both languages the stems in ejo are 
almost as numerous as all the rest put together. When they 
form the first terms of compounds, their final vowel regularly 
takes the form o in Greek, e (changed to i) in Latin, Xvko- 
#cTdvo-9, vi^gni-ficU'Sj^ and this Greek o, Latin / has been ex- 
tended by analogy to a host of other nominal stems with quite 
different endings. This extension was aided by the fact that in 
both languages the vowel in question was also the sign of the 
genitive singular of the same stems, and so the linguistic con- 
sciousness instinctively translated ttvpo-kA-otto-? (stem irvp-) by 
7rvpo9 kXottcvs 2ind pdci'ficU'S {stem pCtc-) hy jpdcis factor, 

Latin knows no other connecting vowel besides i (u). Greek 
has some others besides o, but they are much rarer. Thus some 
:stems in -d, preserving their final letter unchanged in compo- 
sition, e.g, Safjivrf-ffiopO'^ (bearing laurels), contaminated other 
•stems, and hence arose, aided especially by the rhythmical law 
which made the Greeks avoid three short syllables following 
•one another, the curious forms, a-T€<f>avifj-<f>6pO'S (orc^avo-s, 
crown), PaXavrf-fpayo-s (j8aXavo-9, acom), iicrj-^oko-^ (cicas far), 

which were extended by the poets in so far as they favoured 
the dactylic metre. Much less clear is the origin of the con- 
necting vowel t in dpyt-Trov? (dpyd-9, white), KoXKC-Opi^ (icdXds or 
rather *KaAA,d-s, beautiful) ; but it may have been borrowed 

* The archaic type with the vowel o (u) auru-fex and by imitation camu" 
Jex, need only be mentioned here. Cf. the formation of noons in -tat-, 
^upra 164. 
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from syntactical compounds in which the first term was in the 
locative. ^ 

It remains to verify these general remarks by examining the 
most interesting cases of composition, classified according to 
the nature of the nominal stem forming the first term. 

1. Boot-stems rarely show the pure root, d-Tr\do-s=*sm-7rA.oo-9 
(root *sew, one), a-Tra^, d-8€\<^d9 (from the same womb, uterine 
brother), 7n;p-</)dp<>-9, ttoS-iJvc/xo-?, Lat. simplex = *sem.'pleC'S^ 
sin-cBru-s^^ Os-cen (bird whose song is an omen), s5^-sf iYiw-TJi ; 
almost always with avowel,7n;/)o-A.a)8i(8)-s (fire-tongs), woSo-oTpdfirj 
(impediment), xmpo-OriKifi (glove), lUci-fugvrS vdci-ferdti-Oj ori- 
/iciu-'m, etc. 

2. Final e/o. — The pure stem, but different in each language : 
Ok. LTnro-fiaxL'd, Tavp6-fiop<f>o-^, yuoLKpo-^up] JjdX.arTni-ger^tardi- 
gradvrSj soUi-pSs (with uncloven hoof) ; except in Greek forms 
like PaXavrf<f>dyo^ and d/yywrow, and also of course the cases 
where the thematic vowel is elided before the initial vowel 
of the second term, Gk. iTnr-aypo-s (wild horse), v/iv-wStd,^ Lat. 
equ-it' (horseman), soll-emni-Sj etc. 

3. Final d, — Sometimes in Greek the pure stem, dyy€Xtd-</)dpo-9 
(messenger), vc^^cA-Ty-ycpcTa (cloud-gatherer, dyci/xo); but gene- 
rally in Greek and always in Latin the d is replaced by the 
ordinary connecting vowel, xiapo-ypd^o-^ (describing countries), 
^po-XoyiQ-v (clock), <l>wv6-filfxo'S (imitating the voice), splci-fer^ 
spTni-gerj veli-volttrs, tibl-cen=HtblS'Cen{tlbid canSns\ etc.* 

4. Final ^^— rThe pure stem sometimes in Greek, TroXi-iropOo-^ 
(sacker of cities), and always in Latin ; au-cep-Sj au-gurm-m^ 
cu-spicivrm^ etc., syncopated for avi-cep-s, etc. ; upilio (shep- 
herd) = *oU'piliO syncopated for ovi- ; Igni-vomu-s^ whence by 
imitation lapi-clda (stem lapid-) monti-vagvrS^ ponti-fex^ etc. 

^ The short a which appears in the composition of the numerals, Trevrd- 
«-oXi-j, ^^a-TOOs, iicra-Sd/cn/Xo-j, is due to the analogy of ^irra-, iwea-, dcKa-, 
-which are regular {5iKa=decem = *d4km). 

* Probably "of one piece'* (cf. cre-dfe), then "pure." Cf. also Gk. fiujw^ 
(with uncloven hoof) «»*(r/i-u;wx-J (having only one hoof). 

3 CJontracted in ica/coi;/>7os=/ca/c6-6/>7o-s, etc., whence by analogy travovpyos 
(stem TaPT-). 

* The existence of doublets like x^f>^ X^P^^i spica splcumj naturally facili- 
tated this process, which is still familiar to us from the creation of words 
like Eng. phono-graphf Fr. gralli-plde (grallatory or wading bird), etc. 
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In Greek: with vowel o, 7roXio-(/>vXcuc-€(o (to guard the city), 
oto-TToXo-s (shepherd) ; with vowel d, TroXtd-vofto-s (civic magis- 
trate). 

5. Final u. — Pure stem in vav-Kparri^ (powerful at sea), pov- 
ycKiy?, Spv^6fAo-^j SaKpv-ppoo-^ (bathed in tears), nau-fragiu-m, 
bu-bulcU'8 (corrupted for *hil^uLcti-s = ^bou-fidc-o-Sj cf . fulcire^ 
to support, feed), svrbulcu-s, manu-briu-m (handle),^ etc. The 
vowel o is added in Spvo-Trayiys (made of oak), 8a#cpvo-Troio-9 
(lamentable), tx^o-</)ayo-9, etc. In Latin i replaces u in mani- 
pulU'S {manus plSna\ frUcti-fer^ corniger^ arquitenSns, etc. 

6. Final s, — The stems in -os- (-€S-) appear under four chief 
aspects : — (a) in Greek, pure stem, ai/^€<r-</)opo-s (bearing flowers), 
o-aK€(r-TraXo-9 (shaking a shield); (j8) in Latin, vowel i added 
(rare), veneri-vagu-s (dissolute), honOri-ficu-s, etc. ; (y) in Greek, 
vowel a added, PfXtrj-^jiopo^ (bearing darts), or replacing the 
suffi -€<r-, ^t</)i/-</)opo-9 (armed with a sword) ; (8) vowel o in 
Greek, i in Latin, substituted for the same suffix, dv^o-Xoyo-s 
(gathering flowers), i/^€v8o-/xapTvs (false witness), aXrjOo-fiaim-^ 
(true prophet), mUni-ficentia^ volni-ficu-s, opi-fex (stem op^S')f 
tcT^i-flcttSj etc. 

7. Final vin. — Three types : — (a) the pure stem, ovofjA-KXvro-^y 
ndinen-cldtov, ()S) in Greek the stem of the oblique cases with 
vowel o, ovofiaTo-diTr)-^, o-wftaTo-ctSiys ; (y) the vowel Substituted 
for the final w, alfjLo-fia<f}T^s (bathed in blood), homi-c^da. 

8. Final nasal. — Usually epenthesis, x^ovo-7rai9 (child of earth), 
\ilJL€vo-<l>v\a( (guardian of a harbour); sometimes analogical 
syncope, aKfio-Oero-v (anvil-block, stem aK-fiov), 

9. Final liquid, — Epenthesis together with the form of the 
oblique cases in waTpo-KTovo-s and parriclda (corrupted for 
patri-cida, 

10. Final explosive, — Widely divergent forms in Greek: — 

(a) at7roXo9 (goat-herd) = *aty-'7roA.o-9, fi€XL-(l>OoYyo-s ; ()S) yrjpo-/3apYJ^ 
(burdened with old age) ; (y) d(rTrt87-<^opo-9 (armed with a shield), 
Xa/x7ra8i7-8pofio-9 (running at the feast of torches); lastly and 
especially (8) dcnnSo-Trrjyo-s (shield-maker), KopaKo-tfuavo^, KcpaTo- 

PJ* The second term is very probably the root *bher (to bear) in the reduced 
form, together with the suffix -io-. 
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(^<Spo-9, Kptaro-fiopors (eamivarous), v8arorrp€<^i/s (living in the 
water),! etc. — Lat. laeti-fer^ lapidi-^Ma, 

n. The first term is an indeclinable particle. — This very 
simple case requires no elucidation. 

(i8o) in. The first term is a verbal stem. — Greek has two 
kinds of compounds with the first term verbal, (1) the non-sig- 
matic, e.g. ^epe-otico-$ (carrying its house), and (2) the sigmatic, 
e.g. ^€o-t-/x/}/9oro-9 (giving light to men). It is rather hard 
to state exactly the origin of these forms, which are peculiar 
to Greek. (1) The form of the non-sigmatic compounds points 
especially to the influence of exclamatory phrases, which 
through repeated use became nicknames, and then nouns, 
e.g. <fi£p€ oIkqv (bear thy house!), an interjection addressed to 
the tortoise;* but compounds with the first term nominal 
likewise claim a share in their origin, in this sense, that a word 
like ^cXo-icu'8vvo-s, originally a possessive nominal compound 
meaning " one to whom dcuager is dear," was translated ^^ loving 
danger," and hence gave rise to the innumerable compounds 
beginning with ^»iA.o-, fua-o-, rlfji.O'j etc., which appear to con- 
tain the verbs ^jhXm, fuaSt, Ttfuo.^ (2) The sigmatic compounds 
are certainly possessive nominal compounds, and arpfxI/t-Kepio-^^ 
for example, may have meant originally ^^ having the horns in 
a twisted state," but the Greeks unconsciously translated it 
by arpeffos ra Kcpd "twisting its horns," and on such models 
formed an immense number of compounds in which the first 
term seems to be a sigmatic aorist stem. 

In strict agreement with their origin, both these kinds of 
compounds nearly always show their etymological vowel, the 
non-sigmatic having c, the sigmatic t : ixH^p^^v (sensible), fici/c- 
irroXc/io-s (steadfast in battle), apxi-Xao-^ (leading the people) ; 
iravort-Koico-s (stopping evils), cvpccrt-cTnys (with fluent speech), 
cA.K€(r(-ircirXo-s (with trailing robe). But the influence of com- 

^ The stem ifdar- in composition usually takes the form itdpo-f which must 
go back to an adjectival stem in -po-, cf. Hdpos Hdpa (hydra). 

^ On verbal compounds formed by means of an imperative, of. for French 
A. Darmesteter, Mots composiSf p. 148. 

3 Similarly in French crime de Use-majesU (high treason) « crimen laesae 
mc^estdtiSf where Use is a feminine participle ; but seeing in this the Brd 
sing, of the present of l€ser, we form in the same way llse'entendement, etc. 

N 
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pounds formed from nominal stems sporadically introdnces mto 
both classes the vowel o : Xiiro-vavnf^ (a deserting sailor), 
Xi7ro-^doyyo9 (without voice), ^vycMrroXc/io-s (cowardly) ; fiiio- 
pdpPapo-% (half-barbarian), palff>'KCvSvyo^ (venturesome). Further, 
through reciprocal analogy, we find (very rarely) c in the sig- 
matic compounds, ircpo-c-^oXi-s (sacker of cities), and i in the 
non-sigmatic, dpxiSdXao'a'o^ (ruling the sea), dpxi-Oitapo-^^ (chief 
of the theori), hiSi-^Soyyo-^ (destroying speech), r^iirticcpawos= 
*Tp€?r€-ic€pawos (fulmina torquens), etc. 

§ 2. — Form of the last term. 

(iSi) As a general rule, when the last term ends in a vowel, 
this is not changed in the formation of (Sreek compounds, 
except that, if the compound is an adjective, it necessarily 
adapts itself to the changes of gender of which it is susceptible : 
SavaTOr^ a-Oavaror% (tf^ o-v)^^ <^Xot(r)3o9 ttoXv-^Xout^o-s (o-v) ] KOfirj 
(avOo-KOfiYf-^ and also ^av^o-KOfio-s, icc^oiXiy woXv-kc^oXo-s ; ir6\i-s 
TTcpcrcWoXi-s ; 8a#cpv 7roXv-8aKpv-s. In Latin we have similarly 
fldvi-comU'Sj and angui-manu-s (a, i^-m) is declined like an 
o-stem ; but usually, in forming an adjective, Latin changes 
the final vowel of the last term to an z, whence the common 
type remu-8 tri-rSmi-s^ cLlvo-s dS-dlvi-s, amnvrS {annus) sol- 
lemni-s,^ fornia In-formi-s^ norma ab-normi-8^ anima sSmi- 
animi'Sj etc. 

When it ends in a consonant, the last term may undergo 
no change, and this is usually the case in Latin : stm-plec-s, 
prae-cep-s, opi-fec-8, capri-pes, bi-den-Sj quadri-frGn-s etc. But 
in Greek the treatment is much more varied : — (1) No change : 
Tpt-7rov-9, (Tv-fwy-s (yoke-fellow), at^-oTr-s (dark), €v-owr^ (beautifdl), 
KoAXt-^ptf, TToXv-xcip. (2) Transition to the o-declension by the 
addition of an o : <rv-firyo-9,* KaXXi-Tpi;(o-s, iroXv-;(€ipo-9, o-Trarpo-s 

1 Possibly this d/)xt-» which is so common, may have been, like i>jclt the 
locative of a lost nominal stem. Cf. swpra 176. 

^ Greek usage generally rejects the feminine of these adjectives and 
replaces it by the masculine. 

» Properly •• what sufl&ces for the whole year," and hence takes place 
only once a year. 

^ But here the word ^6s may have had influence. 
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(by the same fatlier).i (3) Transition to the o-declension by 
substitution of o for the regular vowel of the stem: rpL-^o-^ 
(o-v), ndXv-)8o-s (proper name, rich in cattle), HaT/oo-icXos (proper 
name) for naTpoKX€7ys=*naTpo-KX€Fi79 (KXc(f)-os, glory), ofi-cuixo-^ 
(of the same blood, at/ia). (4) Transition to the masculine 
declension in d- (gen. ov): dcXXo-TrdSiy-s (with feet swift as a 
storm). (5) Addition or substitution of the adjectival ending 
-€(r- : ^ v8aTo-T/o€^^, TroXv-KXaSiJs (with many branches), Oeo-^tX-qs 
(dear to the gods), v7r€/077-<^an}s (arrogant), etc. 

Besides these changes, two peculiarities of the Greek language 
must also be noticed. The first is the frequent lengthening 
of the initial vowel of the last term, iro^vefio-q,^ av-i^v€fio-s, 
8v<r-wwfto-9, TpL-atPoXo-v, etc. This lengthening, justified in the 
above examples by a succession of short syllables, has been 
extended by analogy to a number of other cases where this 
explanation does not hold good : av-i;#c€crTo-s (incurable), dv- 
T/KovoTo-s (unheard of), cv-iyvcop (brave), a/i<l>^Krjs (two-edged), 
aiy-taw^y etc. The other phenomenon, which is equally common, 
is the vowel-gradation already mentioned, which causes the 
final syllable of the last term to pass, either (1) from the 
reduced to the deflected grade, e,g, alfia = ^al-^m^ and ofi-aCfuav 
(of the same blood), KTrj/xa (possession) and cu-K-ny/ioiv (rich) ; or 
(2) from the normal to the deflected grade, ^piyv arKJypdiv cx€-<^/oo)v, 
warqp orwdrtjp irarpo-^armp (paternal grandfather), p-i^rjp ^(r-fn^rtop 
(of a bad mother), but Sva-'fx-qrrjp subst. (bad mother), and the 
phrase firjrrfp dfiT^Twp (unnatural mother) ; or (3) conversely from 
the deflected to the normal grade, ai8(os dv-at8iys, yivo^ cv-ycn}?, 
Kparo^ ScD-K/odnys, etc.* The only example in Latin correspond- 
ing to the last case is genus d£-gener, 

^ The vowel 6^ whioh is etymologically obscure, has the same meaning as 
d- copulative. 

^ This case is veryjoommon ; of. tupra 161. 

3 Gf. the same lengthening in iivet^ben (windy), ^Bwaroi (probably pro- 
nounced drddvaros), and other cases where otherwise three short syllables 
would follow one another. 

^ But there is no need to bring under the head of gradation the type 
xkpai cUv^'Kcpfos (with lofty horns), in which, as in the genitive Kipcjs, 
'Kepufi is merely a substitute for -ic^/oaros, cf. the poetic doublet ev-Kipao-Sf 
and supra 129. The accentuation, which seems to go against this etymology, 
is probably due to the analogy of that of forms like ed-Yewt (fertile) » 
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There aeems no donbt that a subsidiary use was made of 
vowel-gradation and lengthening by the Ghreeks to differentiate 
poesessiye from determinative componnds, and most of the 
preceding examples support this view; but a good many 
confusions have lessened the value of this criteriosi, which 
moreover is an artificial one. 

*6(^o-s, where the w is due to a metathegifl of quantity. See tupra 81 
note. Similarly the first term of Kpfw4>6rfo% is explained by ^Kp^ao-tpdyo-u 



THIRD PART. 

MORPHOLOGY. 

(182) Morphology is the study of the forms of lan- 
guage, that is, of the modifications by means of terminations 
which nominal and verbal stems undergo in order to become 
nouns and verbs capable of forming part of a sentence. 

If taken in a very wide sense, morphology might likewise 
include etymology, which has just been studied ; and it would 
even seem at first sight that the formation of a tense like 
Xcx-^iy-o^o- ought to be included under the head of conjugation 
just as much as the addition to this stem of the termination 
'fjLoiy •-<rai, -Toi, etc. But it has been thought better to restrict 
the name of morphology to the study of terminations, in order 
to make as clear as possible the line of demarcation between . 
the formation of stems and the inflexion of words, and to 
insist on the elementary truth, too often ignored, that, for ex- 
ample, Xey-o- and Xcx-^iJ-o-o, on the one hand, are forms quite as 
distinct and quite as independent of one another as are Xdy-o- 
and *Xey-Ti- (Xc^ts) on the other. Hence morphology is reduced 
for our present purpose to declension and that part of conjuga- 
tion only which is concerned with the person-endings. 

The terminations, both those of declension or case- 
endings, and those of conjugation or person-endings, 
appear in language as the necessary complement of the nominal 
or verbal stems to which they are attached. It is only very 
rarely, as we have seen, that the simple root without any affix 
can be used as a stem ; but it is still rarer for the bare stem 

181 
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without any termination to act as a noon or verb.^ In short, 
the stem is almost an abstraction, like the root. Bat this fact 
does not in the least invalidate the claims of morphology. 
For is not the word itself mainly an abstraction ? Man thinks 
and expresses his thoughts by means of sentences, not isolated 
words. 

At this point there arises a preliminary question. How is 
it possible to conceive that a mere termination, almost always 
monosyllabic, often reduced to a single consonant, and some- 
times invisible to any other eye but that of the philologist, should, 
when added to a nominal or verbal stem, have the power of in- 
troducing into it a more or less complicated modification of 
meaning, such as singular or plural, subject or object, 1st, 2nd, 
or 3rd person, etc. ? We may obtain, if not a solution of the 
problem, at any rate a hint towards its solution, from the lan- 
guages called isolating or agglutinative, in which the elements 
denoting relation have not yet coalesced with the significant 
elements. In Chinese, for example, the plural does not differ in 
principle from the singular ; but, in cases where it is absolutely 
indispensable to emphasize the notion of plurality, this may be 
done by placing after the noun another noun having the meaning 
of " crowd " or " universality," e.g. thUng tsd kidi=juveni8 
fllius multitude that is " the youths." Suppose kidi drops out 
of use as a separate word, then only the history of the language 
will be able to explain the plural meaning belonging to the 
afiix. Again, certain Finnish languages still have a word veli 
(friend, companion), which Hungarian, a language of the same 
family, has entirely lost ; but Hungarian has kept in its declen- 
sion an affix -vel with a comitative or instrumental meaning, 
e.g. kD'Vel = lapis-comeSj " with the stone." Now, in accordance 
with the law of vocalic harmony, which requires the partial 
assimilation of the vowel of the suffix to that of the stem, this 
syllable -vel often becomes -voZ, atydrVoL (with the father) ; in 
accordance with another law, the v is assimilated to the final 

' There is scarcely any instance of the nominal stem free from all 
addition except in the vocative sing., txx-e, c^M-g; or of the verbal stem, 
except in the 2nd pers. sing, of the imperative, X^-€, Ug-e. (The impera- 
tive is the vocative of the verb.) 
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consonant of the stem, kertrtel (with the garden), kert-ek-kel 
(with the gardens), Mz-zal (with the house), atyd-m-mal (with 
my father), etc. After all these changes the original veli has 
become scarcely recognisable, and if this word had not been 
preserved somewhere, all the efforts of the analyst would have 
been powerless to restore it. 

Much more difficult and uncertain then must such restorations 
be in the languages with which we are concerned, where the 
affix is reduced to its simplest form. We may attempt them ; 
we may, for example, see in the final -s of the nom. sing, an old 
demonstrative *so, which has given to Greek its article 6 ; we 
may connect the gen. sing. Srjfwio (of the people) = *Safi-o-(ryo 
with the adj. ^/aoo-io? (popular) = *8d/A-o-rto-s, which has the 
same meaning and almost the same form ; and we may recognise 
in the -m and -t which serve as signs of the 1st and 3rd perF* 
sing, of verbs the shapeless relics of the stem *ine- (me) and 
the demonstrative Ho- (he, cf. the Greek article). But these 
are mere exercises of ingenuity, which are almost useless, and, 
if carried further, would become dangerous ; all the attempts 
made to explain the -es of the nom. pi. through a sort of re- 
duplication of the demonstrative -8 of the nom. sing., the Latin 
passive through an addition of the reflexive pronoun {fevor^ 
*ferO 8S\ the Greek mediopassive through a reduplication of the 
pronominal ending in a reflexive sense {ft^€pofiaL = *ft>^p-0'fjia-fXL, 
*fl>ip€crcu = *<^€/)-€-<ra-ort, etc.), are encountered by insurmount- 
able phonetic obstacles, and it were to be hoped that they 
may not be renewed, the more so, because they entangle the 
science of language in a road which has no ending. Most 
of the errors of science, in all its branches, arise from its 
thinking itself bound to explain facts which its duty is only 
to state. 

(183) Moreover, even supposing that the Indo-European lan- 
guages did seem to have preserved all their case-endings and 
person-endings in the form of separate words, would a com- 
parison of the latter with the inflexions be much more legiti- 
mate? We may be permitted to doubt it; for such a com- 
parison would often leave out of sight a factor of the highest 
importance, the association of ideas, grammatical analogy^ 
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which has no less infinenoe m this d^>artment than in that of 
derivation.^ For, like words, ihe forms of deckoosion and con- 
jugation classify themselves in onr mind in series, in which 
classes regarded rightly or wrongly as identicid from a logical 
point of view constantly tend to become identifbedin form also; 
hence a suffix which seems to be everywhere the same is per- 
haps so only because at some past time it has been detached 
from some words and then introduced into all the rest.^ 
Further, if the language contains the suffix as a separate word, 
it is possible that the separate word has been formed from 
the suffix, instead of the suffix being a corruption of the 
separate word.' This case is rare, but not unexampled.^ 

Let us consider this unceasing action of analogy in a depart- 
ment which is familiar to us. We have regularly in old French 
nom. li cJievals, ace. le cheval. This alternation is regular in all 
words of the Latin 2nd declension ; but it is naturaUy absent 
in forms like nom. li pire=iU€ pdter, ace. le p^re^iUum 
pdtrem. Thus the old form of the language knows only the 
nom. sing, li p^re ; but little by little the 8 of the neighbour- 
ing declension, being wrongly regarded as the necessary sign 
of the nom. sing., makes its way into this word also, and so in 
the thirteenth century we find only the contaminated form li 
p^res, li UrreSj li emper^res. 

So too in the verbs. In the third conjugation of Latin, forms 
of the 2nd person plural like trdhitis, cdrritis would require in 
French the corresponding forms vous Hraites^ vous *qneiirte8j 
etc. But of these the only traces are the two isolated forms 

» Cf. supra 83. 

^ Looking at the imperatiye forms leg-i-to leg-u-nto (Gk. 06p-^-re#, ^p-^ 
rrwj, who would not think that -to -nto are affixes of the 3rd person, con- 
tainmg, like -ti -rui of the indicative, an ohecnred demoDstratiTe stem? 
Yet they are nothing of the kind ; Ugito is probably a nominal form, and 
leguntd is modelled on legito and on the relation between legit and UgtaU. 

' This is what is maintained by those philologists according to wiumi the 
person-endings, having been detached and separated from tihe conjugated 
stem, became the personal pronouns (the *' theory of adi4>tation,'* ef. Sayoe, 
Comparative Philology ^ 2nd ed.. Preface and pp. 132 ff.). 

^ In French " a coUeotion of ana " (memonble sayings) ; ama is simply 
the termination of the words VoUairiana, Bolouma, HMetiana, by whidi 
such collections are designated. Cf. A. Darmesteter, Ifott notiveaiix, p. 229, 
and more recently Bull Soe. Ling. tI. p. exzxy. 
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vottsfaiteSj vous diteSj and even these have disappeared from 
the popular language. Everywhere else (vous traydz, vous 
courdz) a termination -60 has crept in, which is regular only in 
the 1st conjugation, vous anUz^amdtis^ but has imperceptibly 
invaded the other three.* 

That similar phenomena have taken place ever since the Indo* 
European period, is a fact which it is as impossible to doubt 
as it is difficult to prove. That they abound in Greek and 
Latin declension and cox\jugation will become clear from the 
following pages. 

^ [English inflexions also are largely analogical in their origin. Thns the 
plural in •«, which has bat a limited range in Anglo-Saxon, has been so ex- 
tended by analogy as to be now almost universal ; it is regular, for example, 
in stones (A.-S. stdn-cu) and days (A.-S. dag-as), bnt analogical in eyes (A.-S. 
iag'ttfii cf. Scotch een) and nights (A.-S. niht). So too in the preterite of 
verbs the older form shew has been superseded by the analogical form 
shew-ed, slep by slep-t, etc., and the process is still going on ; for example, 
clotnb (Newman, GeronHtu, **He clomb the giants of the wood**) is How 
almost superseded by climb^ed.] 
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(184) Declension is the modification of nominal stems by 
means of terminations, corresponding to the three grammatical 
categories of gender, number, and case, which are charac- 
teristic of these stems. 

The Indo-European language had three genders, mascu- 
line, feminine, and neuter, which have been faithfully pre- 
served by Latin and Greek. 

It likewise had three numbers, singular, plural, and 
dual. But in it the dual had no doubt already been reduced 
to three case-forms, as in Sanskrit, or four at the most. In 
most of the derived languages it has been lost, only the faintest 
traces of it remaining. This is the case in Latin. Even in 
Greek, where it seems to have held its ground, its use is 
unknown to whole dialects, notably Lesbian, and in the classical 
language its use is almost optional, alternating with that of the 
plural.2 

Of case-relations, so far as can be conjectured from the 
derived languages, Indo-European, at the period of separation, 
must have distinguished at least eight, namely : nominative, 
denoting the agent ; vocative, a mere interjection ; ^ accusa- 
tive, which might be called with more precision illative, 
denoting a tendency towards the object ; ablative (tendency 
to move away from the object); instrumental or comita- 
tive (accompaniment) ; dative (assigning to) ; locative (situa- 

1 [Of. Mr. W. M. Lindsay, " The Early Italian Declension," Classical 
Review, 1888, pp. 129 ff. 202 ff. 273 ff.] 

^ In Homer the agreement of the dual with the plnral is not nnoommon, 
e,g. TU) 5* airrCj fidprvpoi iartav (II. i. 338), fn^Keri irdtde <f>L\<a voXe/jUj^cre firjdk 
tiAxe(reov (II. vii. 279). 

3 The vocative is not, properly speaking, a case, since it has no logical 
relation to any other term of the proposition. 

186 
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tion in); lastly, genitive, which it would be more exact to 
call possessive, in virtue of its essential and primitive 
ftinction.* Corresponding to each of these relations there were 
generally several terminations, which have nearly all survived 
in Greek and Latin, although Greek has nominally only five 
cases, and Latin six. 

These terminations may be added to the stem without modi- 
fying it. This is usually the case, at least in Greek and Latin,^ 
in the declension called parisyllabic, which hence may be 
treated separately and before the other declensions, not only 
because it is the most simple, but also because it has in many 
points contaminated by analogy the declension called impari- 
syllabic,* while the latter has had very little influence on it. 
In the imparisyllabic declension, which has sometimes kept, 
sometimes very capriciously modified the original vowel- 
gradation of its stems, we shall have to study successively the 
terminations and the changes in the stem caused by the 
addition of these terminations. Lastly, the pronominal de- 
clension, which stands quite by itself, differs even more from 
that of the nouns properly so called than the two nominal 
declensions differ from one another, and will require a separate 
chapter. Such then is the division of our subject. 

^ Or better still " adnominal," since, properly speaking, it can only be 
governed by a noun of which it completes the sense. 

^ In primitive Indo-Enropean all the declensions must have been more or 
less snbject to vowel-gradation. 

■ This terminology is unfortunately not very precise ; for there are no 
more syllables in yii^ovs or nubis than in yevos or nubeSj and on the other 
hand there are more in Seoio and deorum than in Beds and detis. It has 
however been thought best to adhere to it, since it is both customary and 
convenient. The important point is not to take it too literally. 



CHAPTER I. 

PABISYLLABIO DECLENSION. 

(185) Under this heading will be included the let and 2nd 
declension in Greek, the 1st, 2nd, and 5th declension in Latin, 
except that for this purely empirical classification will be sub- 
stituted the more systematic distinction between sterna ending 
in o/e, dj and I. 

Section I. 

STEMS IN 0-. 

(z86) The vast majority of stems ending in 0- are masculine 
or neuter. But feminines are not uncommon, both among 
nouns, v^<ro-s, a/iircXo-s, pOpvZu-8, alvo-8, and especially, but only 
in Greek, among those adjectives to which custom denies a 
feminine in ly, cvcoiaz/io-s, ipyda-ifio^. Moreover, the gender has 
no influence on the declension, except in the case of two forms 
confined to the neuter. 

§ 1. — Masculines and Feminines, 

(187) I. Singular, — 1. Nominative : the sign is -« in Greek 
and Latin, itttto-s, equd-s, and offers no difficulty. 

2. Vocative : the simple stem with the vowel e, imrc, eque, 
the only clear trace of an old vowel-gradation preserved by 
this declension. The regular identity of the nominative and 
vocative in the plural of all nouns and even in the singular of 
other declensions, led to the very frequent use of the nominative 
for the vocative in this declension also, Gk. S <^iA.os, Lat. da 
meus ocellus,^ and in certain nouns, ^c(>-s, deu-s, the vocative is 
entirely wanting even in the classical language. 

1 n. iv. 189 ; Od. iii. 376.— Plant. Attn. 667 (Ussmg). 

168 
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3. Accusative: -m, whence Gk. -f, Lat. -m, presenting no 
difficulty: tmro-v, equd-m, in old Latin written without m, 

OINO. 

4. Ablative (1). — The termination of this ablative was a d 
preceded by a vowel the nature of which cannot easily be 
determined, probably ♦-^d* But the vowel matters little here, 
since from the pro-ethnic period it was contracted with the 
final vowel of the stem. The latter vowel being an d, the con- 
traction necessarily produced *tinr(tf8, eqicOd. In Latin this 
ablative has remained, regularly losing its final d, which is no 
longer found except in old inscriptions.^ In Greek it has dis- 
appeared from declension, but it reappears in the shape of an 
adverb in ovrco, dvco, icaro), Aywripui, etc., and especially, with a 
final s of somewhat obscure origin,^ in the numerous adverbs 
derived from adjectives in o-s, ovr<i>« (doublet of ovto})j a-oKlHasy 
KoXius, Ksw<jm9y etc. It is adverbial also in Latin m certo, 
citd.^ 

It is also possible that this termination *-Sd might be pre- 
ceded by the thematic vowel ^- ; in this case, the contraction 
of the group would have given long ^, which is found only in 
Latin, but immensely extended, since it there corresponds in 
the formation of adverbs to the final a>s of Greek: ceri£== 
'^€ert£djfacilumSd,^ probSj doct£j benSj malS, etc. 

5. Ablative (2). — The Sanskrit ablative dgvOt, which corres-* 
ponds to eqiLOdj may always be replaced by an ablative dgva- 
tas, the termination of which reappears in a purer form in 
Greek and Latin -tos. But Latin alone adds it to some stems 
in 0-, funditvs=^*funde-to8 (from the bottom, from top to 
bottom), peni-tiLS (from the bottom, thoroughly, cf. pentirSf 
nomin., the meaning of which must have been modified). In 
Greek it is no longer found except in a few adverbs, eiA-Tos= 
in-tuSj cK-Tos, which were so little understood to be ablatives 

* Supra 65. 

' Of. however mpra 65 note. 

* Supra 77 c 

^ SefuituseonmiUuM de Baeehttnalilnu. — ^Tbe Oscan ainprufid*simprobe, 
the termination of vrldoh recalls that of the ablatives of the 8rd dedension, 
marfd, airid^aeret has led some to suppose an intrusion of the forms of the 
8rd dedeiudon into the domain of the Ist* But the conjecture stated in the 
text seems more probable. 
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that a new ablative termination was attached to them, whence 
the form ft^-rocr-^cv (also ^k-to-^cv, Od. ix. 239). 

6. Ablative (3). — The last mentioned ablative termination 
(Sk. -dhas) appears in Latin and Greek under the double form 
-de and -Otv, of which the form -Oa=*On seems to be a reduced 
doublet (cf. the adverbs h^a and Ity-Otv, Lat. in-de=*h-B€), 
Latin has not kept this affix in its declension and has only the 
two adverbial forms inde and unde. In Greek, on the contrary, 
and especially in the language of Homer, the ablatives in -dcv are 
remarkably numerous and frequent: common nouns, dypo-^cv, 
oiKo-^cv, Oeo-Oevy ovpavo'dev ; proper nouns, 1Xm>-^cv, ILopivOo^Ocv ; 
pronouns, tto-^cv, o-Otv^ oAAo-dcv, aurd-^cv. The last mentioned 
formations have survived in classical Greek. 

7. Instrumental (1). — The termination of this case was cer- 
tainly an -a, whether long or short does not matter here, for the 
contraction of this vowel with the final vowel of the stem must 
.have given rise to an Indo-European -<X, which reappears in the 
Doric forms no. (=*qe-a or *qo-a, which way?), avra (this way), 
dAAa (elsewhere), etc., Ion. k^, Att. irrj, oAAiy, irttpj (on foot, instrum. 
of TTcf <>-9, pedestrian), hiyrj (doubly), iravra)^ (everywhere), i7<rvx5 
(quietly), etc. It is true that these forms, which are exceedingly 
common, are ordinarily written irj, 5AA|7, etc., and regarded as 
datives ; ^ but, in the first place, the i adscript is not constant, 
and in the second place, it was only natural that the Greeks, 
having become incapable of recognising in these forms an 
instrumental masculine, should have taken them for the dative 
feminine, on account of a merely external resemblance.* The 
fact is that the i adscript here is a mere graphic embellishment, 
and the instrumental use harmonizes perfectly with the meaning 
of all these adverbs of manner and the phrases answering to the 

^ Indeed Herodian strictly enjoins this spelling. 

' An attempt has been made to justify the view that ir$ is a feminine, by 
understanding bb(}\ but what must be understood with ire^ or ^xS^ 
Moreover irdvT-ti^ Dot, iravr-q., though of analogical formation {infra 304, 9), 
seems to show that the Greeks, at the time when they created this word, 
were still conscious of the masculine character of the termination ; for other- 
wise they would have created *vcurei *irouni, — I ought however to point out 
that the view stated in the text is rejected by most grammarians, the most 
authoritative of whom (cf. G. Meyer, % 388) unanimously hold that the type 
ira is an instrumental feminine. 
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question qud. Hence it also seems preferable to see instru- 
mentals masculine and neuter in the four Latin pronominal 
forms qtiCL = ttS, hdc^ Ulac, istdc rather than to have recourse to 
a problematic ellipse of vid^ to justify the feminine. 

8. Instrumental (2). — It is not certain that this case, the 
sign of which in Greek is -^t- ^iv,^ and which is not found in 
Latin, existed in the singular in Indo-European ; at any rate 
in Sanskrit it appears only in the plural, under the form -bhis.^ 
However that may be, this form, which classical Greek has 
entirely lost, is still fairly common in Homer : ^ Scfto-^iv (on 
the right), dptorc/ao-^^tv (on the left), x^t^'fo-^tv (with bronze), 
oTparo-^iv, 'IXio-<^tv, €#c irao'a'aA.o<^& (from a peg, Od. viii. 67), 
etc. 

9. Dative. — The primitive termination was *-«y, or perhaps 
*-ey, but it makes no difference here which it was, since the 
initial vowel can have had no other effect than that of lengthen- 
ing by contraction the final o- of the stem, tTnro), equO= 
*4kw6-ay or *^kw6'ey^ This declension, together with that 
of the Ct' stems, is the only one in which Greek has preserved 
a true dative. 

10. Locative. — On the other hand it has almost entirely lost 
the locative, the sign of which was a simple -i ; the only traces 
of it are to be found in the forms 'rrol (whither ?) = ♦g^d-/, oT 
(whither, relative),^ olkoi, (at home), -^ol. rviSe (here), oAAvt 
(elsewhere). It will be seen that the final vowel of the stem 
has the form o, but the form e would perhaps be more regular ; 
at any rate it is certain that the form oikcc exists and that Doric 
has adverbs like rctSc tovtcT amt^ to which may be added the 
Panhellenic iKei. The Latin locative, humt (on the ground), 
doml (at home), leaves the question undecided, since I may re- 
present either ei or o^; the archaic form however is humoi= 
*hum6-t. This very important form has only retained its loca- 

* On the p i^XKvariKSvf of. supra 79, 1. 

' This form is not entirely unknown in Greek, of. the donblets d/npl and 
dfA<f>is (around) and the advb. XucpK/Us (sideways). 

3 Where it is not restrioted to the instrumental funotion, but may also be 
used indifferently as an ablative or looative. 

* Cf. supra 24 A and 26, 2. — Henoe we must beware of identifying in 
Latin the dative equd^*equ5i with the abl. equd—*equdd, 

^ It must be observed that these locatives have taken an illative sense. 
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live function in the above examples and in proper names of 
towns and places, LugdUnf (at Lyons) ; in all other cases, and 
even in these nouns themselves, it has taken the meaning of a 
genitive, and everywhere replaces the primitive genitive, of 
which Latin shows no trace : eqvXj servl, domird, etc. 

11. Genitive. — The pro-ethnic termination was -«yo, cf. Sk. 
dgva-sya^ and the oldest Ghreek form »nroco goes back quite 
regularly to ^imro-^ryo} Prom the latter to the classical type 
?inrov the stage of transition can only have been ^Imroo through 
loss of intervocalic t, and this consideration alone would be 
enough to prove the existence of this ^Tmroo, though it is no- 
where read. But there are more direct proofs of its existence. 
For (1) several verses of Homer where the form in ov is read 
will not scan, and the scansion becomes correct if we restore 
the form in oo ; thus the amphimacers *IXiov, kUikov evidently 
cannot occur in a dactylic verse.* (2) The genitive oav of the 
relative pronoun ^9, which is read in Homer, is evidently a 
barbarism invented at a later period to restore the metre which 
the reading oS had violated ; it is only necessary to substitute 
00 for it.^ (3) This restoration is again forced upon us almost 
as strongly, wherever the final ov is supposed to be shortened 
before a following vowel, e.g, *IXtbv aiirccv^ (IL ix. 686), oOpayov 
aj(Tr€fi6^vTOi (II. vi. 108), etc., where we should read lAIo', oupayo , 
etc., with elision of the second o. (4) The same restoration is 
possible, though not necessary, wherever the ov of the genitive 
forms the second part of a foot, e,§. at the end of a verse 
McvcXaov Kv3aX//Lioio, where it is certainly an improvement to 
read McvcXaoo. (5) Hence the reading ov (or q> in the original 
Homeric .^lic) is only entirely justified when the termination 
of the genitive begins a foot, a case which is comparatively 
rare.^ (6) We shall see later on that the genitive of the 1st 

1 /Sfffpra 89 0. — This termination is not met with outside the o-declension 
and seems to have been borrowed from the pronominal declension, infra 

217, 9. 

3 Hence we shall read ^WLoo vpordpot$€ (Q. xv. 66, xxii. 6), AUiKoo xXvrd 
di^/Mira (Od. X. 60), and so also II. vi. 61, xt. 554, it. 518, xxii. 313, etc. 

8 U. ii. 825, Od. i. 70 ; the last of coarse being long by position. 

^ The presence in Homer of three forms of the genitive which evidently 
cannot have been coexistent is one of the many facts which show tii9 
artificial character of the Homeric language. 
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decl. masc. TroXtrao is undoubtedly borrowed from the 2nd ; but^ 
if it had been imitated from LTnroLo, its form would be ^TroXtrato ; 
hence it must have been formed in a dialect in which the pro- 
nunciation at the time was ^lttttoo. (7) There is nothing incon- 
ceivable in the loss of the form *?7r7roo, if the Homeric poems 
have been translated into a language which no longer possessed 
this genitive (the language of the Ionian rhapsodists) ; it is 
rather the preservation of the type in oio which might surprise 
us, did not the metre absolutely require it, together with many 
other archaisms. 

The forms Ocolo, tTnroLo, survived, through imitation of Homer, 
in the language of poets of all periods. Prose retained only the 
contracted forms of *0€6o, *L7nrooj namely, Lesb. Boeot. Dor. ^cw, 

ITTTTft), Ion.-Att. OeOV, tTTTTOV. 

By a process the reverse of that in Latin, which has super- 
seded this genitive by the locative, Greek employs the genitive 
of certain pronouns in a locative sense : ttov (where ?), ov 
(where), avrov (here), etc.i 

(i88) n. Diuxl, — 1. Direct Case (nom.-voc.-acc.) : the final 
vowel (probably -6, if we may judge from -n-oS-e, etc., of the 3rd 
declension) having been contracted, in the Indo-European 
period, with the thematic vowel o-, the result was an 5, which 
forms the Greek termination, L7r7r<i)=:*dkivd=*^kwd-S, Latin 
-has lost this form, except in the two words duo ^ and ambd ; and 
even here it only serves for the nominative masculine and neuter 
and the accusative neuter ; the accusative masculine has the 
plural form, diidSj ambds. Besides 8va> Greek also has Svo, a 
much commoner form, the shortening of which is still unex- 
plained. 

2. Oblique Case (1) (exclusively Greek). — Neither Latin nor 
any other Indo-European language shows anything analogous 

^ For the sake of completeness may be mentioned also : (1) the locative 
in -01 {irdBiy *l\lo0i)y produced by the combination of the i of the locative with 
the ablative termination -dev ; (2) the illative otKbvbe^ obtained by the addi- 
tion to the ordinary accasative of a demonstrative and enclitic particle 
'which intensifies its meaning ; (3) the more obscure illative ofxaSe (imitation 
of AXaSe ? cf . also 0(^a$e) ; (4) the rare illative i^ -o-e, which is qaite ob- 
Bcare, T&T€y dWoo-e. 

> Bat oonmionly du6t supra 77. 
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to the case-ending used in Greek for the genitive, locative, 
instrumental, dative, and ablative dual. This termination is 
-uv (the first i is a y) in the language of Homer, Imro-uv wfSaX- 
fjLOLiVj afterwards contracted with the stem and so producing 
the forms iTnroiv (dissyllable), 6<l>0aXfiolvj etc. Did this termina- 
tion belong to the. Indo-European period ? or is it entirely the 
creation of Greek ? It seems very hard to give any reply to 
this question, except that we do not see whence Greek could 
have derived it. The most probable view is that there is a 
very close relation between the oblique case of the dual and the 
locative plural; for Imrouv is the same as itnrounv with the 
regular loss of the intervocalic <r.^ 

3. Oblique Case (2) (Latin). — The forms duO-^ms^ ambO-bus 
are not plurals, since there is no case in -bus in the Latin 2nd 
declension. Now Sanskrit has in the dual an instrum.-dat.-abl. 
termination -bhydirij dvdbhydm = dudbua ; hence it is probable 
that the Latin -btis here is a relic of an old dual termination, 
corrupted through the analogy of the termination of the dative- 
ablative plural of other declensions.* 

(189) III. Plural, — 1. Nominative'Vocative: Imroiy equl^ = 
*equoi (the old form poploe = popvll Bxid others are cited by 
Festus). It will be seen that Greek and Latin agree in adding 
a -y to the stem ; but in this respect they diverge from the 
Indo-European type, which in this declension as in all the 
others had the termination -^s, e.g. *dkioOs = *^kw6-i8j Sk. 
dgvds.^ Hence we should expect *L7rn'(o^ *equd8 ; but, on the 
other hand, the termination oy was regular in the pronominal 
declension, e,g, Sk. ti = *toy (they) ; hence it is easily conceiv- 
able that phrases like rot ♦f7r7ra>9, istl* equOs would become rot 
tTTTTot, istl equl. This is not the only case in which the o-stems 
have borrowed from the pronouns, and in this, particular case 

1 Cf. infra 189, 5. — In the solitary form dvcTp the thematic vowel seems to 
be e-; bat dvoTv likewise exists. 

2 The other cases of dud and ambd are borrowed from the plural system, 
as is likewise the case in Greek with dv-alj the locative of d6o, 

3 Written also ei (equei) and « = e (PLOIRVME, Ep. Scip.) 

* It is noticeable that all the Italic languages, with the exception of Latin, 
kept this primitive form : Osc. NVVLANVS = yoid5«os (inhabitants of Nola), 
Umbr. IKVVINVS ^lyuvindSf in Latin Ndlanl^ Iguvlni, 
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the borrowing was aided by the analogy of the termination -ay 
of the 1st declension, rai K€<f>aXaij which was comparatively 
regular.^ Latin also had a nom. pi. in -Ss, -ISj -eis, magistr-Ss, 
etc., attested by a good many inscriptions of the 6th century 
of Rome ; this was evidently borrowed from the 3rd declension 
(cf . patrBs from pater , and magister), and did not pass into the 
classical language. 

2. Accusative, — The termination of the ace. pi. is always 
*-ns,2 hence *LTnro-v^j *equd'ns. We still find tovs, iXevOipov^j 
etc., in Cretan and Argive inscriptions. Everywhere else the 
phonetic changes already explained^ took place : Lesb. tmroisif 
Por. BcBot. tTTTTCDs, lon.-Att. tTnrovs, Lat. eqtLos, The type with a 
short vowel, t6s ^cos, etc., which is common in inscriptions and 
in the Doric of Theocritus, comes from syntactical positions in 
which the v was dropped without any compensatory lengthen- 
ing, e,g, ro^ $€0% a-i/SofJixLLj but (ri^ofjLai tos OcovSj and has thence 
been extended by analogy to other positions. 

3. Instrumental^ — The case in -<f>L -<^tv is in Homer instru- 
mental plural as well as singular: 0€6-<f>t,v (with the gods), 
o<7T€o-<^tv (by the bones), etc. 

4. Dative-Ablative.^ — The original form of this case is re- 
vealed to us by that which in Sanskrit serves as instrumental, 
agvais, hence ^hnrtois *equOis, in other words, it is the form of 
the dative singular with the addition of the s of the plural ; 
then, by a regular process of shortening,^ wnrots, equls=*equ^is. 
The type equeis^ which is very common, is only another spelling 
of the same^ form. 

6. Locative, — The pro-ethnic termination of this case was 
*-su in all declensions. In this particular declension it was 
added to the stem, not directly, but by means of a semi-vocalic 
epenthesis, viz. y, the precise origin of which is unknown ; hence, 
instead of *^kwo-sUj the Indo-European form would be *dkwoy- 

1 Cf . infra 196, 1. 

3 Or perhaps at a very remote period *-m«, formed by the addition of the 
s of the plural to the form of the ace. sing. 
8 Supra 47 C. 

* The ablative plural is everywhere like the dative, infra 4. 
^ And instrumental in classical Greek as well as in Latin. 
By what is called Osthoft's law, supra 76 and 77. 
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sv^ which is reflected in Sk. dgv^-^Uj etc. If then the locative 
were *r7nrot-oT;, whence *r7r7rotv, it would be easily explainable ; 
but we nowhere find the slightest trace of such a termination,^ 
and again the Greek form tmroLarL iTnroiartv has nothing corre- 
sponding to it in any cognate language. There is however 
something corresponding to it in Greek itself in the oblique 
case of the dual imrouv ; hence there seems some probability 
that Indo-European had a loc. pL *4kwoy8u and a loc. dual 
*i^kicoysi{vi\ that these two forms were preserved in Greek as 
regards their function, but confused in respect of their form, 
and that lastly the intervocalic o-, regularly dropped in Imrouv^ 
reappeared in fTnroto-tv through the analogy of the very numerous 
forms of the 3rd declension (iroo-o-tV, T€LX€a-(rLv^ etc.), in which it 
was not intervocalic and therefore necessarily remained. But 
this is evidently merely a rudimentary attempt at explanation. 
One point in it however must almost certainly be maintained, 
namely, that the final v of this form is not paragogic, but 
forms an integral part of the termination ; ^ hnroKTW must be 
original, whereas TinroKTi has been curtailed on the analogy of 
other forms in which the v was really paragogic, e,g, perhaps 

*i7rrro<l>L and *L7nro<t>iv. 

This locative has scarcely survived except in the language 
of poetry and in the prose of Herodotus, and moreover has 
been entirely confused with the dative ; not only is the one 
case used for the other, but they are made to agree together, 
just as if they were one and the same case. We know how 
common are such phrases as TroXXoiariv avOpiairoi^ and ttoAAois 
avOpitiiroLo-L, In classical prose, as in Latin, the lost locative 
plural is replaced by the dative-ablative. 

6. Genitive (1). — The original termination of the gen, pi., 
which must have been *-dmj was kept only in this declension, 
where, by contraction with the thematic o-, it produced 5, e.g. 
*dkwdm = *^ku'd-d7nj Gk. rTnrwv, Lat. deuvi ^ = *deom. In Greek 
this genitive is the only one in use. In Latin it is archaic ; 

* Except perhaps in the adverb fiera^ij, which wonid thus be locative plural 
of a Btem *fX€TaK- of the 3rd declension. 

^ This is proved by the fact that this v never appears except in the plural : 
votral and noccip, but vodl and not *TroZlv. 

^ The exact correspondence between the endings of O^Civ and deum^ and 
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but, while it was generally superseded by the genitive in 
-^runij it yet held its own permanently: (1) in the language 
of poets ; (2) in formulae, especially legal and liturgical formulse, 
going back to remote antiquity, e.g. Deum Consentum ; ^ (3) in 
official language and terms relating to money, decern milia sBs- 
tertiunij not s&stertiOrunif and so also nummuni not nummo- 
rum, praefectus fabrum (title of a public official), etc. 

7. Genitive (2) (Latin). — The gen. pi. of pronouns ended 
regularly in 'Orum = l,-E, *o-s6m^ e.g. istorum, and we have 
seen that the pronominal declension had a great influence on 
the one which we are now dealing with. Again, the gen. pi. 
of the 1st declension in -drum likewise goes back to Indo.- 
European. Lastly, from the time when final syllables in ni 
tended to become short, the Latin gen. pi. was no longer dis- 
tinguished from the ace. sing. All these causes combined to 
bring about the creation and extension of an analogical genitive 
in -orunij equOrunij servOrum, which almost entirely superseded 
the former one. 



§ 2. Neuters, 

(190) The declension of neuters differs only in two points 
from that of the masculines and feminines. 

1. Nominative 'Vocative 'Accusative singular, — The nomi- 
native neuter is always like the accusative, which has the 
ordinary termination -m : ^vy6-v jugu-m. The vocative neuter 
has everywhere been assimilated to the nominative. 

2. Nominative'Vocative' Accusative plural, — The ending of 
this case is d in Vedic Sanskrit, yugd, but d in Greek and 
Latin, fvyd juga. How is this difference to be explained ? 
Let us suppose that the termination was originally d ; then we 
ought to have, in Greek and Latin, not only *fvyd *jugd = 
*yug6-d contracted, but also, in the 3rd declension for example, 
*Tptd Hrid. This supposition lacks probability, for we do not 

b\^o the known laws of Latin soands, entirely forbid the hypothesis that 
deum is a syncopated form of deoiuin. 

^ Gen. of Dl cdii'Sent-ed ** the gods who are or sit together " (the twelve 
great gods;. 



i 
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see how all these long terminations could have been shortened. 
Let us suppose, on the other hand, that the termination was 
d ; we can then explain very easily the long vowel of the Sk. 
yugd = *yug^-d contracted, and the short vowel of the Gk. 
Tpi-a, and we can also easily see how in a combination like 
Tpta *fvyd, the short ending of the first word might influence 
the long ending of the second and shorten it. It is to be 
observed that the reverse process likewise took place, at any 
rate sporadically, if we may judge from the form rpia/coKra, 
Ion. T/jtiyKovTtt, which it is generally agreed to explain through 
the combination *Tpia kovto. (three tens).^ 

But this explanation will not hold good for Latin ; for, sup- 
posing we admit the existence in old Latin of a combination 
*bona opesdj then, if *bona had become bond through the 
analogy of *ope8d, the final short d would have been changed 
to ^ {supra 36 A a), and so the phrase would have become in 
classical Latin *hon^ operi. For the a to have been kept, it 
must have been long ; in other words, in the combination *bond 
opcsdj just as in TpidKovra, *op€8d must have become *ope8d 
through the analogy of *bond. Moreover we have indubitable 
traces of this long quantity in the imparisyllabic neuters {infra 
206, 2). Later the final vowel was shortened through an un- 
known cause, possibly through the analogy of the shortening of 
the same termination in the nominative singular of feminine 
nouns {infra 193). 

§ 3. Accidental Modifications, 

(igi) Among the modifications, all very slight and strictly 
phonetic, which certain types of this class have undergone, 
may be mentioned in Greek : (1) the contracted type, irXooq 
ttXovSj oariov oorow, xpi^o"€05 xP^^^h where however the ordinary 
laws of contraction are interfered with by the action of 
analogy ; 2 (2) the type with metathesis of quantity,^ called the 
Attic declension, A.€a>s=A.iyos, Xayd)s = \aya)09, etc., namely: Sing. 

^ [The plural yugd is held to have been originally the nom. sing, of a 
feminine collective noun by J. Schmidt, Die Pluralhildungen der Indoger- 
manischen Neutra (Weimar, 1889), reviewed by the author in Pevue Critiqve, 
1889, xxviU. 113.] 

» Cf. «wpra 72. » Supra 76 C. 
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>in. X€a>-s=Ion. Xiyo-s = Xdo-s, ace. X€c!)-v=Xi7(>-v, dat. \€w=\rfWj 
Xeco = *\€(a-o = *\rj6-o ; PI. nom. \€<o = Xrjo-Lj avoiyea) = *dv<i>y€a)-a 
t*di'o>yi7o-a, ace. Xcws = * Acoj-vs = *A,i7(h-v9, dat. X€<os=A,i7ot9, gen. 
j , |i jl U M i ^=ATy<tfv,^ etc. ''Ecos (dawn) which is equivalent to the im- 
^y^jpftrisryllabic r/m (gen. 1700s), has passed by analogy into this 
^^mode of inflexion.^ 

^^ In Latin must be mentioned : (1) the type showing apocope 
in the nom. sing. ; ager, puer, dexter j etc. ; ^ (2) the contracted 
— typ© in *o-«, flliU'Sj Valerius, voc. fllf, Valerl, gen. sing. 
~ Valerl.^ If the Latin grammarians are to be believed, the 
"/last two forms differed in accentuation, gen. Vcddrl, voc. 
ITdlerl.^ 

Section II. 
Stems in a-, 

(192) This class includes a large majority of the feminines, 
a few masculines (chiefly in Grreek), but no neuters. It corre- 
sponds to the 1st declension in Latin and to the nouns in d 
(17 and d pure in Attic) of the 1st declension in Greek. 

In this system of inflexion, the stem is even less variable 
than in the preceding one. We can find at the most only a 
few traces of alternation between d and a before the termina- 
tions.^ The Indo-European type however is difficult to restore, 
since the Sanskrit declension here shows peculiarities which 
do not occur in Greek and Latin. 

§ 1. Feminines, 

(193) I. Singular, — 1. Nominative: with no termination, 
Dor. v€<^eXd^ lon.-Att. ve^cAi/, Dor. and Att. o-oifiCdLy rffjiipd (afjiipa), 

1 Most of the grammarians teach that these nonns keep in all cases the 
accent of the nominative ; this can only be the result of a somewhat corioas 
action of analogy. 

* We also find the ace. -tjpuv for iiptaa (Herodotus). 

* Supra 79, 2 and 70. * Supra 78, 8. 
' This accentuation would take us back to a very 

the vocative (as is still the case in Sauskrit) threw the 
possible, without any regard for the law of three syllabi 

* There is also a very remarkable shifting of accent 
t-a (one, root i, of. ot'O-s) : nom. f-d (Horn, l-a), aoc. tov^' 
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X^^P^i loii' <ro^"7, riikiprjj x^PV?" ^^^* terrd, etc. As far as we 
can go back into the Indo-European period, these nominatives 
appear without any visible termination, which however need 
not surprise us, for this is not an isolated case ; many similar 
instances will be found in the imparisyllabic declension. But 
a more serious difficulty is the regular contrast between the 
long vowel in Greek and the short in Latin. The identity 
of the two vowels is indisputable ; for ante-classical Latin had 
the long vowel, as is proved by many scansions in Satumian 
verses and even in Ennius;^ but how can this final vowel, 
originally long, have become first common, and then short? 
Various explanations have been offered, but all insufficient. 
(1) A purely phonetic shortening: but this hypothesis is in 
contradiction to all we know of Latin phonology. (2) Con- 
fusion with the vocative, which must have had the short 
vowel : but, if the prehistoric vocative had been •ter?*d5, it 
would probably have become Lat. *terrS.^ (3) A phonetic 
shortening, originating in iambic words, J^gd = <l>vyT^, bdnd,^ 
and thence extended to the termination of other wdrds : this 
hypothesis is the least untenable, though it assigns a quite 
disproportionate influence to the law of iambic words. Per- 
haps it would be better to start from the ace. sing, ^terrdnif 
which would be changed to terrdm in accordance with the law 
regulating final syllables in m, and from this the short vowel 
might very easily have crept into the nominative. 

2. Vocative : the simple stem without any termination, and 
hence like the nominative in Greek and Latin. Homeric 
Greek however shows traces of an old vocative in a, whether 
primitive or not we cannot say, vvfk^a^ Kovpa.^ 

3. Accusative: -w, presenting no difficulty, Gk. v€^€Xiy-F= 
v€<t>4Xd'Vy '^fi€parv='^fji€prf-Vy Lat. terrd-m = *terr^m. 

4. Ablative (1). — It is probable that this case did not exist 

* Cf. fupra 87. 

* Quoins forma virtUtei parlsuma /flii (Ep. Scip.). — Nam dlolna Monitas 
fllid docuit (Satumian verse of Liv. Andr.). — Et densls aquila pinnis ohnlxd 
volabat (Enn.). — Fdmilia tdta (Plaat. Trinum, 251). 

8 Supra 36 A a. * Supra 77 C. 

^ U. iii. 130, Od. iv. 743 ; Callim. iii. 72. — Only Slavonic is in agreement 
wi:h Greek on this point ; the Sanskrit yooatiye is dgoe (mare). 
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in the original d-declension ; neither Sanskrit nor Greek 
shows any trace of it, and the Latin ablative, terra =terrdd, 
praeddd (Col. Rostr.), ^ nociu Troidd exlbant capitibUs opertls 
(Satumian verse of Naevius), used also as a locative {in terrCl 
like in hort0 = *hort6i or hortOd in 2nd declension), may have 
been formed by analogy from the ablative of the o-stems. 

5. Ablative (2) : no trace in this class of stems. 

6. Ablative (3): recognisable in a few Greek forms like 
*hOYjvri-9€v^ irpuipd-dev {cL prdrd), etc. 

7. Instrumental (1). — We have seen that the adverbs in -d 
are instrumentals of the masculine-neuter gender. ^ But it is 
quite possible that they include some feminine instrumentals ; 
as the vowel resulting from contraction would necessarily be 
d in either case, we have no means of distinguishing them. 

8. Instrumental (2). — Homeric Greek : /c€<^aA.^<^tv (with the 
head), i7-<^ /8tV<^* (t>y ^^^ ^aig^it), Kpareprj-tfii /Stiy-^^t (with greater 
might) ; agreeing with the locative in aifi rfoC <f>aivofi€vri-<f>Ly etc. ; 
from iaxiipv iarxapd (hearth), IcrxoLpo'^w (Od. v. 59, vii. 169) 
with analogical intrusion of the thematic vowel of the 2nd 
declension. 

9. Dative, — The dative termination -ay (or -ey) must have 
been contracted in Greek with the final d- of the stem, whence 
a termination dy^ v€<f>€\y = v€<f>€\diy )((opq.=)((opdi. In Latin 
apparently this contraction did not take place,^ so that the 
form was *terrd-ai or Herrd-ei, which regularly became terrdl. 
This is the actual archaic form of the dative. Later we find 
the dissyllable terrae / can dl have become contracted to ae? 
In the absence of any other evidence this point cannot be 
decided ; but it is more probable that terrae is the locative 
which will next be discussed, confused with the dative. 

10. Locative. — The termination of the locative being -^, the 
word x<x/^ is generally explained as the locative of a lost 
stem •x**/"^" (earth). But xa/^t would presuppose ♦xa/xa-t and, 

^ This form is a pseudo-archaism ; at the time of the ^erection of the 
column only PBAIDAD could have been written. 

* Supra 187, 7. 

^ Perhaps because it was prevented in Indo-European by the presence of 
an intermediate sound -y- which is retained in the Sanskrit declension, e*g* 
dgva-y-ai (to the mare). 
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besides the fact that the accent of ;(ayLiai violates the accentual 
laws of the Ist declension, that •x<*/'*°^' ^ooa not exist,^ and 
that the thematic vowel a is rather remarkable, it most be 
observed that the corresponding Latin form is ROmae, which 
presupposes *Roni^i, for *Romd-i would have become *ROml, 
Hence it is probable that x^-f^ must belong to another 
class of stems,^ and that in Greek the locative *xo>pa-i was 
entirely confused with the dative. In Latin the two forms 
remained distinct ; but, by reason of their partial likeness, the 
cases were equally confused; the locative being ROmae and 
the dative ROmdlj the Latins said indififerently for either case 
ROmCll or ROmae ; moreover, as in the 2nd declension, the 
locative assumed the functions of the genitive. Then the loc.- 
gen.-dat. terrdly RomCil, gradually gave way before the loc- 
gen.-dat. terraey ROmae; the former inflexion, which is still 
very common in Lucretius, has become by the Augustan age 
a mere poetic archaism. 

11. Qenitive, — The usual termination of this case was •-^^ 
or *'6s ; * it is probably ♦-^5, which, by contraction with the 
d of the stem, has given the termination ds; Gk. v€<^€Xi7s= 
vc(^eA.d9, xuipd^i and x*^PVh'^ L^^* f^^if^ LdtOndSj dlvlna MonStds 
ftliaj escds (of food), cited from Livius Andronicus. This 
genitive retained its place in Latin only in the phrase pater- 
familids ; it was superseded by the locative, as in the 2nd 
declension. 

(194) n. Ihial, — 1. Direct Case: L-E. *ikway (Sk. dgv^^ 
two mares), seems to be represented with a fair degree of 
accuracy by the two Latin forms duae and amba£. In Greek 
the dual of the 1st declension is rare and late (it is not found 
in Homer ^), and is certainly a new formation; for, if xtapd 
(two lands) were primitive, we should have in Ionic ^x^PV* ^^^ 
X^pou Hence the long vowel of x^P^ ^^ simply imitated from 

that of tTTTTft). 



^ The fonn x^t^^^ ^ certainly analogical, infra 195, 2. 

* Ivfra 204, 11. s i^fra 204, 14. 

^ The mere contrast between the accentnation of ice^aXi} and ice^oX^t 
shows that the latter form is dne to a contraction. 

* Except in the case of a few mascxiimea ; ' ATpeCSa (,iSi<^ t^o Atddse), 
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2. Oblique Case (1) (Greek): wanting in Homer, later the 
rare type xuifnavy which is evidently modelled on Imrow, 

3. Obliqite Case (2) (Latin), dtiOrbus, anibd-bus} 

(195) m. Plural, — 1. Nominative-Vocative, — The ordinary 
termination *-^s, by contraction with the thematic vowel d, 
produced a termination -ds, attested by Sk. dgvds (mares) as 
well as by Oscan and Umbi ian. But Greek and Latin seem to 
have lost this case and to have replaced it by the nominative 
dual : v€<t>€Xai, \{opauL like Sk. dgve / Lat. eqvxte^ terrae^ like 
duae^ ambae, 

2. Accusative : *-7is. — Gk. *x^P^'^^ C'^® ^®^^ ^^ Cretan ravs 
rlfiavs, etc.), whence Lesb. x^P^^^y Dor.-Ion.-Att. x^P^'^y some- 
times simply the short vowel, ras Ovpas (Theocr.) ;2 Lat. terrds 
= *terrd'ns. The demonstrative -8c added to a few accusa- 
tives of this class formed an illative in -afc, e.g, Ovpa^€=*Ovpa- 
v€r'S€ (towards the doors, cf. Lat. /oms), 'A^ijvafc, etc., and this 
termination -ofe was afterwards extended, with the same 
function, to nouns whose very meaning excludes the possibility 
of their use in the plural, e.g. x^-l^^^^ *^^ X^l^°-t^ (to the 
ground). 

3. Instrumental : Homer. Ovprj'<f>Lv, KKia-lrj-^iv^ etc. 

4. Dative-Ablative (1). — There is in Sanskrit no type corre- 
sponding to the dative-ablatives in -at? and -Is, x*^P*'^) teri'ls, 
and this type is wanting even in Homeric Greek. These facts 
lead one to think that Greek and Latin each developed it 
separately on the analogy of nnrots *equois {terrls = terrais).^ 

5. Dative-Ablative (2). — There is nothing to justify the 
opinion that the Latin forms ded-bus, fllid-bus, Ubertd-bus, 
manibus dextrd-bus (Liv. Andr.) are new formations. Sanskrit 
has an instr. pi. dgvd-bhis, a dat.-abl. pi. dgvd-bhyas and an 
instr.-dat.-abl. dual dgvd-bhydm, all three of which approxi- 
mately correspond to the Latin form.* Still, if this form is 
of Indo-European origin, it was only kept in the case of a 

1 Supra 188, 8 and infra 195, 5. 

^ E.g. Syracus. 65, like t6s Oebi, supra 189, 2. 

' The dative in -i;ts, which is very common in Homer, {KoLXys yrival^ H. i. 
89) shows in its termination the influence of the locative in -i/io-t (infra), 
with which it is nsed interchangeably. 

* Cf . in/ra 206, 5. 
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few words where it was needed, in order to distinguish the 
feminine from the masculine delSy ftlilSj etc., and was after- 
wards extended to similar instances.^ 

6. Locative. — In Latin the locative was superseded by the 
dat.-abl. In Greek it ought to be •x<^P^*<"' > ^^^ "^^ hs^ve 
already seen the regular substitution of -a-iv for -<rv,2 whence 
the type Spaxfi^ai^ xiiipa-<nv^ which serves at once as a locative, 
dative, ablative and instrumental in Homer and Herodotus, and 
which has been preserved in classical Greek only in the type 
'A^ijnyo-t, nXaratao-tv, with a strictly locative function. The 
analogy of the termination -<H<ri of the 2nd declension caused 
the addition of an i subscript, /cc^oA^goriv, a spelling which is 
almost invariable in manuscripts, but not in inscriptions. 
Another termination -ato-t (Old Attic), more directly modelled 
on -oMTt, seems to have only spread very slightly. 

7. Genitive, — This case has borrowed its termination ♦-s5/w 
from the pronominal declension: Sk. tdrSdm=*tClrs07n^ Gk. 
Toiv = *Td-o)i' ; whence Gk. x<«>p^-ft)v=*;(<i>pd-<ru)v, Osc egma-zum 
(rerum), Lat. terrOrrum = *terra-8um. The well known form 
XOipd(ov is ^olic and Homeric ; it is contracted in Doric, x^u^pav ; 
in Ionic it of course becomes *x*^PV*^^j whence x(ap€ii}v ; it is 
contracted in Attic, x^P*^^* T^® perispomenon is the rule, 
except in adjectives like <^tXo-s, where the gen. pi. fem. has 
yielded to the analogy of the masc.-neut., whence t^tXcov instead 
of *<l>Lk(avj^ probably because oxytones like /coXo-s necessarily 
had the same accentuation in all three genders, /coXcuv. In 
Latin, the syncope agricolum^ indigenum, which occurs only 
in poetry and in masculine compounds, is an artificial imitation 
of that which was wrongly supposed to occur in the gen. pi. of 
the 2nd declension deum^deOrum^ 

§ 2. Masculine, 

(196) In Latin the inflexion of the masculines presents no 
peculiarity: scrlba, agricola, parriclda^ are declined like 

1 Low Latin equdbust animabtUy etc. 
3 Svpra 189, 6. 

3 This assimilation was not aniyersal ; the Kouffj accented x^^<*>'' dpaxM^Pt 
but pure Attic x^^tt^v ipaxjMav, * Huyra 189, 7. 
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terra. In Greek they differ from the feminine only in three 
cases of the singular, in which, from the mere fact of their 
gender, these masculines tended to become distinguished from 
the feminines of the 1st declension, and to approach in their 
form the masculines of the 2nd. 

1. Nominative, — The regular type without any termination 
still exists in the -^olic of Homer : fjLrjTUrd Zcvs, v€(t>€\rfy€p€Td 
Z€V9, etc.^ In the same language we find nominatives with 
final a, which are merely vocatives fulfilling the function of 
nominatives : ImroTa (horseman), rjTruTa (herald), -^^^^^ (singer).^ 
Lastly, at all periods, we find the nominative with the termina- 
tion -s, the only one admissible in the classical language : 
TToXCrrj-s =7ro\LTdsj rafiid-^j etc. Is this formation origiual? 
It has been contended that it is so, on the strengtth of the 
two Latin forms paricldas and hosticapas (hostium captor). 
cited by Festus ; but it seems difficult to base a theory on 
two forms so doubtf al and so isolated. It is probable that the 
Greek -s in this case is due to the analogy of the other declen- 
sions,^ especially the 2nd, and that the two Latin nominatives, 
if they ever existed, have the same origin. 

* 2. Vocative, — The vocative has remained purer than that 
of the feminines, TroXtra, rafua. In certain words, however, 
especially patronymics in -tSiy-, -aSiy-, it has taken the long 
vowel of the nominative, but without the -9, KpoviStf, 'Ep/Actd, 
T€Lp€<rirj (Od. xi. 139). 

3. Genitive, — The genitive of the stem iroKird- would natu- 
rally be *7roA.tTds; but, when once the nominative had taken 
the -9, the genitive was no longer distinguished from it, and 
this fact favoured the creation of a new form. As the Greeks 
had ♦tTTTToo by the side of hnro^^ so by the side of nom. TroXtrd? 
they formed the gen. TroXirdo, This remarkably simple ex- 

^ Unless they are, as in the following case, merely vocatives in which the 
short final vowel has been lengthened by an accident of prosody. The use 
of the vocative is justified by the frequency of invocations such as evpuoira 
Zeu (O Zeus with the thundering voice !) which came to be treated as set 
formulas and of which only the second term was any longer declined. 

^ The expansion of the vocative has been so great in this class of stems 
that it may agree with an accusative (evptjoira Zrjv), with a genitive {IvvoTa 
(fnipoi Arat.), with a dative (KvavoxaiTa ILoa-eLdduvif Antimachus), etc. 

' See also supra 132 note. 
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planation has nothing against it except the single form 
TXao-wifo, which is found on a Corcyrsean inscription (the f is 
ahnost inexplicable).^ Whatever may be the case in regard 
to this, the -^lic form ^oAiVdo has regularly corresponding 
to it, in Doric TroXtrd, and in Ionic *7roA,m/o, whence TroXtrcw. 
The genitives of the #cotviJ in -d, opvWoOrjpdj fioppa are Dorisms, 
of which the late Greek and modern Greek genitives in -17, 
'EpfjLTJ, are imitations. In ancient Attic they appear to have 
been unknown. 

What then must be thought of the Attic and common Greek 
genitive TroAirov, rafiLov? It has recently been attributed to 
the contraction of *7roXiT€o=*iroXtTT/o. But it would be very 
strange, to say the least of it, that Attic, in which, as we 
know, metathesis of quantity was so prevalent,^ should have 
had *7roA.tT€o where even Ionic has ^oXtTeco, especially when it 
has /Sao-iXecos as contrasted with Ionic ^ao-tXeos. It is better 
then to abide by the old view that woXiVov is simply due to the 
analogy of the ending •k>v of the 2nd declension, which is itself 
contracted from the -oo which produced iroXIrdo, Thus analogy 
again travelled along the same road which it had already taken 
four centuries earlier, so much logic, we might almost say 
necessity, is there in its apparent caprices.* 

Lastly we must mention the influence which has been 
exercised on these stems, especially in the Ionic of Herodotus, 
by forms like S(o#c/>an79 of the 8rd declension, on account of the 
identity of their termination s in the nominative ; we find the 
vocative Upvjiaairesj accus. Sccnrorea, etc. On the other hand 
the ace. ScoKpan/v, rpnjprp^j g^n. Scixr^ei'ov, etc., belong to the 
best period of Attic. 

Section m. 

STEMS IN i' (GK. -ya, LAT. -t^-). 

(197) We have seen above how an Indo-European accusative 
of feminine stems, •tco^- (voice), *«pefcf- (look), became in 

^ This may be simply a wrong spelling, or an arbitrary sign for y (TkaaUuo? 
on the analogy of txxoco). In any case, it is exaggerating the importance of 
this isolated form to base on it the hypothesis of a primitive genitive of the 
2nd declension in -o-Po, 

s Supra 76 B and C. ^ Supra 112 and 151. 
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Greek oo-o-av, in Latin speci^m^ from which forms each language 
derived a dijfferent system of inflexion. The process in Greek 
is of the simplest character ; on oo-o-av was based a nominative 

ocaaij cf. x^P^ X^P^^} ^'^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ nouns in a 
of the 1st declension, fiovaa (Lesb. fwla-aj Lacon. fX(jiia) = *fjuovTyaj 

So^a = *8o#CTya, pi^a = *FpC8ya, aifiiXXa = *afu\yaj yXIxxraa = *yA.a)x2/a, 

a'<f>aipa=*(r<l>dpya^ etc. If yXokro'a had then been declined 
strictly on the analogy of x^P^i *^® g®^* sing, ought to have 
been ♦yXoio-o-a?, and so on with the other cases ; but it is easily 
conceivable that the long vowel of *x<opd9 would lead to a 
similar lengthening in yXoKro-ds,^ lon.-Att. yXwo-tny?, so that the 
two declensions no longer diiffer except in the nom. and ace. 
sing., which show the original short vowel. 

In Latin we have similarly : — Sing. ace. speciem ; abl. specie : 
8peciSin=terrd : terrain; gen.-dat. speciel, like terrdl ; Plur. 
nom. species, which perhaps recalls the lost nom. pi. *terrds^; 
ace. speciSSj cf. terrds; abl.-dat. speci^bus, cf. dedbus; gen. 
speci€rum, cf. terrdrum. There remains only the nom. sing. 
speciSSj which cannot be compared either with terrd or *terrd^ 
and requires a different explanation. 

The fact is that the Latin 5th declension is far from being 
uniform and primitive. Various types of very dissimilar origin 
have found their way into it under the influence of analogy, 
although its main basis consists of feminines like species, 
pauperiSs, avdritiSs, etc. Thus diSs=*diews is equivalent 
to Z€V9=*Zt7i;9, and properly belongs to the 3rd declension;^ 
but, its ace. diem = *diem = Z^v being like that of speciem, etc., 
it follows their mode of inflexion.* E^s was also of the 3rd 
declension, but its ace. rem=*rem has made it follow in the 
same direction. Lastly, spSs was a stem in -es-, as is abundantly 
proved by the verb sp^r-dre and the adverb prospere = *prO 
sp^ri (according to one's hope), whence was afterwards derived 

* Thus yXuffffdi (dat. sing.): 7Xc6<r<ratj (dat. pl.) = xt^/!)at: x^P^*^* 

3 Unless it is merely an accusative with the function of a nominative, or 
a form due to the analogy of the 3rd declension. — Cf. supra 195, 1. 

' Cf. infra 213. Hence Diespiter=Z€ifs irariip is simply the nominative of 
the compound of which JUyiter^Ttcv vdrep is the vocative. 

* It has even taken their gender ; though originally masculine, we know 
that in actual usage it belongs to both genders. 
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an adjective prosper ; hence the ace. was ^spSr-em, but the 
analogy of dienij renij nUbem produced spem, and then the 
rest of the declension followed in the same direction. It would 
have been equally possible to decline nitbSs ^nilMl *nubS, and 
if this did not happen, there is no lack of attempts in this 
direction ; for fames (gen. famis) has in the abl. /a?n^ instead 
of fornix, tdltvs (consumption) has an old abl. tdbH or rather 
tfibi\, and UH)€8 (stain) an old abl. Idbl (Lucr.) which is doubt- 
less only another mode of writing *ldbS. 

Hence we see what has taken place ; when once diSs, rSSy 
sptlSj etc., had passed into the 5th declension, the nominative 
of the specienij etc., whatever its original form, had to conform 
to their likeness. 



CHAPTER II. 

IMPABISYLLABIC DECLENSION. 

(198) To avoid any confusion, it will be best in this declen- 
sion to carefully distinguish, and study separately, first the 
terminations themselves, and next the various forms which 
the stem may take in consequence of the addition of these 
terminations. This distinction is possible, and even easy, in 
every case except the nominative singular of the masculines 
and feminines, in which the modification of the stem is often 
the only sign of the case. Hence this fundamental case must 
be considered first. 

Section I. 

NOMINATIVE SINGULAR. 

(199) We have seen that the nom. sing, is sometimes char- 
acterized by the termination -s, while sometimes it has no affix 
at all.i This variation is reproduced here on a very large 
scale, and nominatives may be distinguished as sigmatic, e,g, 
<^X€i/r, ^ptf, and non-sigmatic, namely, those in which the only 
apparent case-sign is a lengthening of the final syllable of the 
stem, e,g, <^€p<uv, irartjp. Formerly this lengthening was ex- 
plained as being simply the result of an older -s, which had 
been lost with compensatory lengthening. But this hypothesis 
cannot be maintained, since it violates phonetic laws ; for it is 
clear that, if well attested sigmatic nominatives like *8t8oKT-9, 
Xep-9 (historically proved), have become 8t8ous, x^tp, etc., then 
the supposed forms ♦^cpoKT-s, *7raT€/)-s could only have become 
*<t>€povsy *7raT€tp, not <t>€p(s)Vj TraT-qp, Moreover, none of the Indo- 
European languages show any -8 in words of this type, cf. 
especially Sk. bhdran, pitd, "Lsit, pater ; and, if the correspond- 

1 Suj^ra 187, 1, and 193, 1. 

209 r» 
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ing Latin word fcren-s has an 8, we know that this very fact 
shows that it is not original.^ Hence we are forced to con- 
chule that, if these nominatives ever were sigmatic, their final 
8 had already disappeared in the Indo-European period, and 
this is sufficient to justify the distinction we have made. On 
further examining this distinction, we find that a few nomina- 
tives (very rare) combine the sign -s with the lengthening, 
and, lastly, that none of these signs occurs in the nominative 
of neuter noims, to which a special place must be assigned. 

§ 1 . Sigmatic Nominative. 

(200) We may classify as follows the stems in which the 
parent-speech admitted final s, which is reproduced with more 
or less fidelity in Greek and Latin. 

1. Vocalic 8tcms : Gk. ttoXi-?, tSpt-?, orao-t-s ; iroXv-s, viicv-^ 
I'cVu-s, Bpv'^y vtu-s (Lacon.) ; * Lat. avi-8j dcri-s (whence deer ^), 
gens = *genti-8j^ 8udvi-8 ; manu-s^ frUctu-8^ 8U-8^ 9''^Pi ®tc. 

2. Diphthongal 8tem,s : Z€v-?=*A2/i7v-9, Lat. di^-8,^ ^oO-s Dor. 
/?tu-5, Lat. bO-s, vav-s, I7r7r€v-s = *t7r7n7v-s ; with the exception 
however of derivatives in -otr- and -oy-,^ although Greek, the 
only language which retains them, has introduced the sigmatic 
nominative into some stems of the former class, e.g» ypQ)^= 

*^pa)V-s, cf. gen. ^p(s}-o^ =^*rjp(of-o^, 

3. Guttural or labial 8tem8: Gk. apTrai=*oipTray'q, 6wpa$, 
0pi$=*6pLX'^] <^X€«/^=*<^X€^-9, cvwi/r, etc.; Lat. avddx ferdx, 
fellx ; pUb-8j Aethiop-8, 

4. Stem8 ending in a pure dental : the dental is assimilated 
to the s, and then the group 8S is reduced to a single », irats = 
*7rat(r9 = *7raFt8-s, ml U8 = *mllS88 ^ = *mlVtt-8, Similarly Xafiird^y 

1 Svpra 47 C. 

^ From this stem vIj^- come the forms vlios^ etc., which are so common in 
Homer. The stem vl6- of the 2nd declension is likewise Homeric. 
3 Supra 70. 

* Stipra 118 (syncope in imitation of dens and similar cases). 

* Cf. supra 197. 

« Cf. supra 131 and infra 213, III. 

7 We must restore these forms, not *Tdrs, *m%Ii8f wherever the last Towels 
have to be scanned as long, e.g. II. xxii. 499 ; for if these vowels had been 
long by nature, they would certainly have remained so, cf. 6ppTs, paries. 
(tpvXt however is read in II. zxiv. 219 ; here the shortening must be due to 
the analogy of T6Xrs, iKwXu 
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cXttis, Kov<l>6n^^ = *Kov<l>6TdT-^f opvi9 = *6pvl$-^ (g^ii* opvl6-os) ; Lat. 
lapiSj pietds, virtus^ pecUs (?) (ud-is), etc. 

5. Stems ending in a dental preceded by a nasal {-nt-) : the 
nominative is always sigmatic, Gk. 8ovs=*8okt-s, Tt^€t9=*Tt^€VT-s, 

8€t*CKus = *8€t/cn;i'T-?, TVTTcis Tv^^€t9 = *TV7r€i/T-9 *rv<\>6 ivT-^, Kvca^ 
(Lesb. Xvaats) = *A,i5o'avT-9, Tras = *7ravT-s, \apUi^=^*\apL?€vr'^^ etc., 

Lat. c^ns, s^(Zw«, *s^ns = *s^f-s, iens — *iynt-Sj d£ns=*dnt-8]^ 
with the single exception in Greek of the participles of the- 
matic forms ; Latin, through analogy, inserts the s even in 
these forms, ferBns^ amdns, nocBns^ audiSns, etc. 

6. Nasal steins. — Here lengthening largely prevails ; still a 
few sigmatic forms are found, kt€l^ (comb) = *KT€V-9, €rs=*cr€/x-5, 
and doublets like 8€X<^l5 8€X</)Iv, sanguis (arch.) sanguis sangu^n, 
where we cannot say which form is the original one. But in 
hiem-s at any rate the final -s is shown to be irregular by the 
corresponding Greek word x^w'' (snow) = *xi<o/a.2 The adjectives 
in -av- always have -9, fiiXd^ = *fX€\av'S, TaA.d9, cf . fxeya^. 

7. Liquid stems, — Lengthening is usual, except after Z, Gk. 
aA.-9, Lat. sdl,^ and in x^P~^i later x^tp, Dor. XVP' This com- 
pensatory lengthening crept into the oblique cases, so that 
the regular Homeric x^P'^^ became x^'P^^> ^^^ so also X'^'-Ph 
Xcipc, etc. ; x^P^^ ^^^ X^P^^^i however, survived. We may add 
also fiaKOLp'^ (blessed, also iJLaKdp)^ and fxapru^ (witness, also 
fidpTvp), the stem of which is not at all clear. 

§ 2. Nominative foirmed by Lengthening, 

(201) 1. Diphthongal stems: Gk. i7X<? = *^X^S c^* g®^* ^X^^^ 
^*rjX^y'^'*i ^^^ S^ ^^^^ TTCi^to), Aiyrw, etc. 

2. ^nt-siems : simple lengthening (only in Greek) when the 
group -VT' is preceded by the thematic vowel o-, tfiipinv <f>ipovr-os^ 
tSwv t8oi'T-o9, XtVoiv, etc. 

3. Nasal stems, — The nominative formed by lengthening is 
far commoner than the sigmatic nominative. In particular, it 
is universal in the numerous stems in -en-, -on-, -men-, -mon-, 

1 Svpra 123. 

3 Cf. supra 48 A, and infra 208. 

> Is the loss of the 8 here phonetic ? Cf. puis (pottage). 
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e.g. Gk. ffipi^v (^/3€v-os) TtprfVj a<f>puiVj Kviav (VOC. icvov), votftyVf 

aKfXiav (aKfwv'oi), etc., Lat. USn (gen. liSn-is). Latin, in its 
-en- stems, which however are very rare, has generally lost 
the lengthening, e.g. pectin instead of *pecten^ through the 
analog}', either of the oblique cases (gen. *pectSn-i8^ later 
pectin-is) or of the nominative termination of the neuters 
{nOmi^n = *gnO-mn). In the -on-stems it not only reproduces 
the lengthening, but also drops the final n of the stem, e.g. 
ho7nO {homln-i8\ orlgO, hirundO, cOnsudtildO, etc. ; this seems 
to represent a still more primitive form of the Indo-European 
nominative.^ In many cases the lengthening does not seem to 
be confined exclusively to the nominative ; but in these cases, 
either the stem already had a long vowel, which did not admit 
of a fresh lengthening {e,g, perhaps aiQ)V' etc.^), or the long 
vowel of the nominative was improperly extended to the oblique 
cases, as will be seen later on : ' Gk. Xctx^Jv Aax^v-os, ^AAiyv 
"EXXt/v-o?, x^'-H'^^ x^'/^^'''05 ; Lat. lien liiln-is, sermO sermOn-is, 
edQ edOn-is^ latrO latrOn-is, etc. 

Notice also the lengthening in two m-stems, x^^^^*X'^^f'i 
Xi(ov = *xtoi/x (but Lat. hi^m-Sy and Gk. €U = *<rifjL-s), and in the 
comparatives, the stem of which ends in a nasal only in Greek, 
not in Latin, /nci^coi^ fiei^ov-o^, 

4. Liquid stems. — Lengthening is almost invariable ; but it 
disappears in Latin, owing to the shortening of every final 
syllable ending in r : irarrjp (ace. Trarcp-a), pater = *patSr; Bon^pj 
with long vowel extended to the oblique cases (Soriyp-os) ; so 
also in c/xop and /tlr ; Scurtop (gen. Swrop-o?) ; victdr^* victor j 
soror = *sorOr, where the original long vowel is shown by its 
having passed into the oblique cases. 

5. -s-stems, — All stems of this class show the long vowel in 
the nominative, namely : — (a) the masculines and feminines in 
-OS-, ~es-j Gk. aiSa)9 (at3dos = *at8o(r-09), avaiBrjs, evyevrjq, etc., 
Lat. honOs and hondr = *hon6ry arbOs and arbdr = *arhOr (gen. 
arh6r'is{ honOr-is\ caed^s (cf. the infin. caed^re,^ d£genSr = 

1 The true nominative in Greek would therefore be *&Kfi(a^ ^iroifi'fi, and so 
also *7rarTj *paU^ *doHi *ddrr(a *datO, etc , (cf. Sk. pitd^ ddtd). The n and r 
must have been restored to the termination through the analogy of the 
oblique cases. 

» Cf. supra 164. . « Infra 210. * Supra 125. 
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*dBgeii£r=*d£gev£s^ etc. ;i (fi) the comparatives in -yos-^ Gk. 
fji€Li<ov complicated by nasalization, Lat. mdj6r = *mdjdr = 
*mdj68, cf. neut. indjus = *mdj6s ] (y) the perfect participles 
in -wdS' (Gk, -?q<t- and '?6t-), AcXotwoSs (neut. AcA-otTrds, gen. 
AcXotTroT-os), 

§ 3. Nominative with dovble case-sign, 

(202) The combination of both signs of the nominative is a 
quite exceptional corruption, e.g, aX^mjK-^ (g©ii' oA^cottck-os), but 
is common to Greek and Latin and probably very ancient in 
(Dor.) TTws and pes, which, as we have seen [supra 200, 4], 
cannot go back to *7rd8-s and *pid-s, where the vowel would 
only have been long by position ; hence we must restore *7r(o8-5 
and ped'Sj cf. ace. iroB-a and ped-^.m.^ The Attic ttovs ttov^ is 
another corruption, still unexplained. 

§ 4. Nominative-Accusative of neuter nouns. 

(203) In neuter nouns and adjectives, the essential char- 
acteristic of the nominative and accusative singular, which are 
always identical, is the absence of any case-sign, as may be 
seen at a glance by comparing them with the corresponding 
masculines. 

1. Vocalic stems: Gk. tSpt, aivawiy — aaru, yovv, yXvKv] Lat. 
acre = *dcrlj forte, mare, animal = *animdU, — (arch.) pecu, 
genU, cornU (?). 

2. Explosive stems: Gk. yaA.a = *yaA.aKT, fJi€\L=*fi€Xj.T, hrqXv 

(foreign) = ^hnjXvh^ masc.-fem. hrrjkv^ ; Lat. Idc = *ldct ; but 
adjectives like auddx, ferOx, fellx have assimilated the neuter 
to the masculine-feminine. 

3. -nt-stems : Gk. TiOev = *tlO€vt, SctKVvv, TV(f>0€Vy ttSv,^ )(apLevj 

— <l>€pov = *<l>€povTj tSdv, etc. ; in Latin, assimilation to the masc.- 
fem., fer€ns, prud£ns, 

^ In cinU, pulvtSf the short vowel seems to come from the oblique cases, 
unless these words are neuters which have passed into the masculine declen- 
sion. 

J The same double case-sign probably in rOx {P6^)f lix {tiger e)^ rex {rSgere)^ 
K\6yl/ (xXcTTw), with an extension of the long vowel to the oblique cases. 

s The circomflex must be due to the analogy of was ; moreover, irpovatf 
is found in U. i. 601 and dray in II. xx. 156. 
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4. Nasal stems : Gk. h'=^*(r€fjL, fjJXav, — T€p€y, cuSot/xov, — ovofUL 
"•♦ovo/i,^; Lat. nOmSn, fulmSn, 

5. Liquid stems : Gk. ijirop = ♦^irp', rnjuoLp^ etc. ; Lat. jecHVj 
femiirj marmdrj cicSr. 

6. -S-ste?ns : (a) Gk. yei'O?, cirycvcs, avcuSc?, Kcpas, Lat. genUSj 
rdbUr; (fi) Gk. fitlCoVy Oaa-cov, Lat. mdjUs = *maj6s ; (y) Gk. 

Section n. 

CASE-ENDINGS. 

(204) I. Singular, — 1. Nominative masc.-fem. : supra 200- 
202. 

2. Nominative of neuters : supra 203. 

3. Vocative, — The Indo-European vocative consisted of the 
simple stem without the addition of any affix ; moreover, it 
threw back the accent as far as possible. The latter charac- 
teristic is naturally no longer apparent except in Greek ; and 
even there it survives only in a few cases, e,g, iranfip irdr€p. The 
former characteristic, on the other hand, can still be recognised 
very clearly in Greek, and it may be said that the essential 
distinction between the vocative and nominative is the absence 
in the vocative both of final -8 and of lengthening.^ Neverthe- 
less, the analogy of the dual and plural and the neuters, in which 
these two cases were alike from the beginning, has had a great 
influence on the voc. sing, in two respects : on the one hand, in 
certain forms, especially oxytones, it has become entirely 
assimilated to the nominative ; and on the other hand, even 
where a separate vocative exists, its use is almost optional, 
and the nominative often takes its place.^ 

Examples: ttoXi, ykvKv] — Zcv, tmrcv, At/toi; — ava = *favaicT, 
yvvaL = *yvvaiK, 7rat = *7rar8, but generally the nominative, aprraf, 
and even avaf in ordinary speech ; — x°^P^^i fiiXuv^ Atav, ijiipov ; — 
KvoVf "AttoAAov j — iroLTep, (rwiT€p, S(DTop ; — Sioyevis. 

^ The loDg vowel in Cdup and irup is still unexplained. 
^ Hence the vocative nenter is always identical with the nominative. 
^ G^d. /?. 629, t& jroXis roXts ; ibid. 14, dXV, & Kparuviav OlSivovs x^P^^ ^M^ 
{Kparvvov Oldiwov would scan) ; Prometh, 88, & Sios aWiip^ etc. 
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Latin has carried the corruption much farther ; in this 
declension the only vocative it retains is JU-piter, which also 
fulfils the function of a nominative. Everywhere else it is the 
nominative which fulfils the function of a vocative : avi-s^ 
mannrSj f^llXj lapis, prud£nSj homd, pater, victory nuh^s, etc. 

4. Accusative of masculines and feminines. — The termination 
is -w, which appears very plainly after a vowel ; iroXi-v, o-rdo-L-Vj 
— tX^'^''* y^vKv-v; Lat. puppi-nij turri-m — manu-m, fructu-tn. 
But in Latin a confusion took place between the ending of the 
t-stems and that of the far more numerous consonantal stems, 
so that avern, collem wera formed like patrem ; ^ the regular ter- 
mination i-m was kept only in a few stems, and in certain words 
which had become adverbs and so were no longer thought of in 
connexion with declension : parti-m (ace. of pars = *parti-s), 
stati-m = araxn-v] whence the not uncommon adverbial suffix 
'tim 'Sim, sBnsim, confestim, pedetentim, etc. 

When the stem ends in a consonant, the final m naturally 
becomes w, and produces in Greek -a, in Latin -em: 7roS-a = 
*7ro8-w and ped-em, iroLfxiv-a homin-em, </)€povT-a ferent-cni, 

irarip-a patr-em, etc.; after a semi-vowel, hnria. = iinrrja = *l7nrrjFa, 

ArfToa (Aiyro)) = *K.yjT6y-a or *ATyrdf-a,2 but also Dor. Adrui-v, Ion. 
A17TOV-V. 

Greek has not remained free from confusions between these 
two classes of stems. On account of the similarity of the 
nominatives, the stems cptS-, x^P^^-j opvlO- and others have bor- 
rowed their accusatives from ttoXi- and similar stems, and hence 
we find Iptv, x^piv, opvlv ^ (also epiSa, 6pvl6a), etc^ ; on the other 
hand, while the common accusative was evpvvj we find in the 
poets the form €vpia corresponding to the gen. cvpcos. The 
form Bvyaripav (on the model of hoTiipav) belongs only to very 
late Greek. 



^ The analogy started from the identity of the datives, avem : avl^ 
patrem : patrl, 

^ So also in Latin after a long vowel ; thus the stem su- makes suem = 
*8uip-m by breaking up the m, supra 71 and 112. 

^ "Epty : ipis^TToXiv : ToXts. ^o Kopw (II. xiii. 131) and KopvOa (II. xi. 375), 
ZujKpdTTjp (supra 196 in fine)^ ffpo^a, Att. Ijpiay but Ion. i^pwu, etc. The same 
phenomenon must have taken place in Latin, if we mav jud<;e from the 
comparison of cldvis (gen. ddci't) with /c\6ts=s/cXi7:s=*/c\ift5-s (gen. /cXetS os). 
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5. Accusative neuter : always like the nominative. 

6. Ablative (1). — Admitting that there originally existed in 
this declension an ablative in d preceded by a vowel, ^ of which 
there is no trace in Greek or Sanskrit, Latin, in any case, can 
only have kept it in i- and w-stems, e.g. puppl =*pMppld = 
*pitppi'ed {?\ and 7nanil = *man'ild = *manil'id{?), But it is 
also possible that *pnppJd and *vianitd were formed simply on 
the analogy of the relation between servds and *S€rvOd in the 
2nd declension. However this may be, it is quite certain that 
puppli manii are the only true ablatives of this declension, 
in other words that j)^^^-^i ^^r example, cannot go back to 
*patvM^ since final d is only lost after a long vowel. The 
ablative in -^ is therefore very likely a locative ; ^ it certainly 
fulfils the function of the locative (after tn, sub, etc.), and 
has been confused with it in a manner which will be explained 
subsequently. 

The ablative has remained pure in the w-stems (4th decl.) : 
magisfratild {S, C. de Bacch,), manU, genu, and the supines 
in -tit,^ with the exception of the very rare barbarism /rtZc^o. 

The ablative of the i-stems, in which the final d is still 
found on old inscriptions, marld, cldsld, turrl, dcrij animdll, 
has not only been kept in certain words, but has even spread 
beyond its proper limits. We find aind, coventiOnid, although 
the stems are consonantal, ais- (brass), coventiOn-j etc., and, in 
old Latin, corporP. and corport, mdjdrP and mdjOri^prudentS and 
prudcntl are used indifferently, probably through the influence 
of the regular dative prUdent-l and the identity of the two 
cases in the 2nd declension (servd). In classical Latin this 
alternation is scarcely retained except by the poets, and then 
only in stems ending in -nt- or an explosive {ahhfeltci); but in 
inscriptions it is much more common. Of course this final I 
could also be written ei or ^ : whence the scansion GnaivOd 
patre prOgndtus (Ep. Scip.) ; and also probably the word 
DiCTATORBD {Col, Eost)\) which, if not a pseudo-archaic barbarism, 
must be read with the ^ = f , like navaled = ndvGlld in the 
same inscription. 

^ Presumably *-ed, iwpra 187, 4. * Infra 13, or an instrumental, infra 10. 
^ Svpra 119. But sue^ giue, like ace. suem. 
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But the opposite phenomenon also took place, and that too 
over a much wider area; that is, the termination -e of the 
ablative (locative) of consonantal stems was extended to the i- 
stems, and on the model of pede, patre were formed ave^ ove, 
Igne, colle, turre,^ etc. The regular termination scarcely ever 
remained unchanged except in the neuters {mare, animal), 
where it prevented the confusion of the ablative with the 
nominative,^ and for the same reason in the declension of 
adjectives in -i-, -ri- and -li-. 

In Greek the ablative of the 3rd decl. is entirely wanting. 
But the termination of the adverbial ablatives of the 2nd (o-o</)cus) 
was wrongly extended to the 3rd, and from /SpaBv^, o-a</)7/9, 
Sia<l>€p<ov were formed the adverbs /SpaScws (slowly), crac^ctos 
o-a<^tos (clearly), 8ta<^€/3ovTci)s (differently), Hom. rcxviycVrtos (Od. v. 
270), just as if the stems were */8pa8€o-, *<ra<f>€o-y *(ra</)o-, *3ta- 
<\>ipovTo-y etc.^ 

7. Ablative (2). — It is possible that the form 6vo/xaT05, which 
is usually regarded as a genitive, ought to be divided ovo/xa-ro? 
and explained as an ablative in -tos from the stem ovojxa- : from 
this form and from the nom. pi. ovo/xara would come the inter- 
polated T of the Greek declension, which is wanting in the Latin 
nomin-is,^ We find the same ablative in Latin radic-i-tus, with 
the insertion of an i on the analogy of fund-i-tus. 

8. Ablative (3). — Some examples of this are found in Homer, 
^o>-^€v (from the dawn), usually with the insertion of a con- 
necting-vowel o on the analogy of the -o-stems and the genitive 
Trarpd?,^ e,g. iraTp-o-Biv, Ai-o-^er, aX-o-Oiv, 

9. Instrumental (1). — If, as there is a tendency to admit, the 
sign of this case was *-a, we may recognise it in a/x-a (together), 
perhaps in irap-a (cf. gen. irdp-os, dat. irap-ai, loc. TT^p-L, which are 
used as prepositions) and in TrcSa, which was used by the 

* Thus arS : avi (dat.) ^patre : patrl, 

^ Hence the analogy in question must have taken place. after the change 
of final i to c (wiare = *fnari), but before the loss of the final vowel of animal 
= ammdle. 

3 It will be seen that the confusion between two systems of inflexion has 
been the chief cause of the deviations in declension in both languages ; but 
in Greek it is the 2nd decl. which has had a preponderating influence, in 
Latin the declension of -t-stems. We shall find many examples ol t>L\&. 

* Cf. supra 116, 4, and infra 210. ^ CI. 8\ii^a V\^. 
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JGolians for furd (with) and would correspond to Lat. pedrB. 
In irdvT-rj^ Dor. ■jravr-o, the long vowel at the end is due to the 
analogy of the parisyllabic declension.^ 

10. Instrumental (2). — Only a few examples in Homer : T</)t = 
*FL-<t>L^ cf. Lat. vl-8y c/3€)3€(r-<^iv, oxc<r-H^tK. In Latin only i-ln and 
iirbl (from a demonstrative stem *w-, cf. Vrter), with a final 
lengthening of obscure origin.^ 

11. Dative. — The Indo-European termination was probably 
*-a?/, which reappears in Greek in the two types of infinitive 
represented by So/xcF-at and liv-ax? most probably also in x<*M"^^ 
dative of xOiav. Possibly a faint reminisoenoe of it is to be 
traced in Homeric locatives ending in a long vowel, such as 
irareply KopvOl, vrfi, which would thus combine the -t of the loca- 
tive with the long quantity of the dative. Everywhere else in 
Greek the dative has disappeared, being entirely superseded by 
the locative. In Latin, on the contrary, it is the dative which 
has prevailed and which is found in all stems of the 3rd and 
4th declensions, manul (often replaced by the abl. manU, espe- 
cially in Caesar),^ ped-lj patr-l^ victOr-l, nOmin-l^ etc. The 
spellings ped-ei and ped-S are also found. In t-stems, the 
final -I was naturally contracted with that of the stem {ovl = 
*ovi-l or *ovey-l\ and, starting from the purely external resem- 
blance between ovl and pedl, analogy assimilated to one another 
many of the terminations of z-stems and consonantal stems, avi 
like pedS, ped&s like oi;^.9, etc. 

12. Locative (1) (no termination). — This case appears, not 
only in infinitives like 3o/x€v and Xv€tv = ♦Xvcfci',^ but in ale; (Dor.), 
locative of a stem of which aUC (Hom.), act (Att.) = *atf ccr-t is 
the locative in -t, as well as in aUv (Ion.) from a stem ♦aifa/-, 
cf. atciv.* 

13. Locative {2), — The termination is -X: Gk. ttoXc-i, aorrc-t, 

l)(6v'Lj TToS-t', TTOtfliv'Ly OVO/XttT-l, TTttTp-l, BoTrjp-l, SitJTOp-Ly alSoL = 

*at8d(r-t, yiv€L = *y€V€o--t, etc. In Latin, though it does not seem 
so at first sight, this case has been preserved almost equally 

1 Supra 187, 7. » Cf, infra 225, 6. 

3 Supra 115, 5, and 130. ^ Cf. the supines dlctu and dlctulj supra 119. 
* Stipra 116, 5, and 130. 

® Cf. also the locative with no termination x^« (yesterday) ssSk. hyds, 
the dat. her-i (yesterday), and the locative with termination here = *he8k. 
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welL It is not difficult to recognise it in rtire=*rur-f, 
Babyldn-ij and all similar words, wliich are still used in a 
locative sense without a preposition, although the dative rurl 
has also come to be wrongly used with the same function.^ 
Hence the conclusion is irresistible^ that the so-called ablative 
in -^j which may be used either as a locative (in pede)^ instru- 
mental (jpedCj by foot), or ablative {d pcde), was originally 
really a locative, p€d'^=*ped-i, homin-i, nOmin-^, patr-i^ 
datOr-ij acr-i, gener-i^ etc. Consequently the locative has only 
been entirely lost in the 4th declension, and even there manii 
inay go back to ^manui quite as weU as to *manud. 

14. Genitive, — It is highly probable that Indo-European had 
two terminations for the imparisyllabic gen. sing., or, to speak 
more accurately, two forms, one normal, the other deflected, of 
the same termination, *-^« and *-^.^ However this may be, 
Greek recognises only the deflected form : ^-os, ixOv-o^ tmr^-os, 
7ro&-os, ax/jun^-iK, ^^porr-o9, irarp-os, alBovs = *al86a'-o^, y€yovs = 
♦ycFco'-o?, etc. In Latin, on the other hand, the only traces of 
this termination are a few archaic genitives, sendtu-os, patr-us^ 
Castor-US^ Caesar-uSy aer-vs. It is, however, represented in the 
gen. sing, of the 4th decl., manus ; for it is much easier to 
understand the contraction oi ud or Uii ix) U than of t^, still less 
til.' But, with these exceptions, the termination -^s is univer- 
sal, either under the archaic form -es {Salut-eSy Cerer-es, 
ApolOn-es), or under the classical and more familiar form -is, 
sU'iSj ped-is, fiomirt'i^, ndtnin-is, patr-is, mdjOr-is, etc. 

The ending of the gen. sing, of z- stems is the only peculiarity. 
It would seem that the proper form ought to have been *ovls = 
*ovi-^8 or ^ovey-^s. The short vowel in ovis is no doubt due to 
the analogy of the consonantal stems.* 

(205) n. Dual, — Entirely lost in Latin. 

1. Direct Case, — This case, with its ending -^, seems to have 
been preserved in a purer form in Greek than in any other 

^ Cf. the triplet man^mdne mdn% (in the morning). 

> Possibly they were syntactical doublets. Siimlarly we find -mis and 
-mos as the termination of the 1st pi. of verbs, infra 247, 1. 

9 The incorrect genitive sendtiis due to the analogy of t)ie 2Dd declension, 
/^bus ovU : pedU^ovl : pedi, and so in all oth;ir casas. 
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language, even Sanskrit : ttoS-c, x^^P'^y av€p-€, etc. But its 
existence is only established in the case of a few stems, and in 
several it is only apparent; thus Tctxiy, aarrj (Att.) cannot be 
contracted from *T€t;(cc, *aoT€c, as it is taught by the ordinary 
grammars, but are plurals used as duals. 

2. Oblique Case, — Whatever may have been the original 
termination of this case, it is evident that, if a stem Imro- gave 
tTrTro-ur, a stem iro^ could scarcely give anything but *Tro^yw; 
hence we must recognise in Hom. iro^oav and Att. ttoS-oiv an 
analogical extension of the endings ouv olv of the 2nd declension. 

(206) III. Plural, — 1. Nominative'Vocntive masculine and 
feminine: termination *-^s, retained in Greek, 7rdA,€ts=7roX€-€9, 
l)(6v-€<:j T^Sct? = T73€-€9, 7ro8-€9, 7rot/i,cr-€9, 7raT€p-€^j etc. Hence 
we should expect in Latin *ped'%s = *ped'eSj which would be 
confused with the gen. sing. Analogy guarded against this 
confusion : the t-stems regularly formed ovSs (also written 
oveis and ovls) = *ov^y-i?s, cf. 7rdX€t9 = *7roX€-€s, and this ending 
-€}$ became the regular termination of the 3rd decL, pcd-€8, 
homin-eis, ferent-ls, patr-Ss^ etc. 

But what, then, is to be thought of nuinUs ? In any case 
it cannot go back to *manU'-€s^ cf. su-^s. Can it go back to 
*manu-^8 ? This is hardly possible, since sU^/m has remained, 
and *sii^s has become suis. It is much more likely that manus 
is an accusative plural used as nominative. It was easy for 
such a confusion to take place in Latin, where the nom. and 
ace. pi. of the 3rd decl. were to all outward appearance 
identical.- 

2. Nominative-Vocative-Accusative neuter: termination*-^, 
Gk. T€Lxrj=T€L)(€'a and K€pd=*K€paa-a, a(rTr) = *do-T€aj Lat. gener-a, 
mari-aj n^tnin-a^^ etc. Here also the influence of the e-stems 

' Thus pedes : pedl^oves : ovl. It will be seen that the identification of 
these two classes of stems, starting from a single point, was extended to all 
with logical strictness. The short quantity is believed to appear in turbinis 
a,nd fores (Plant. Tnnum, 835, Stick, 311). 

2 Thus manus (nom.) : manus (a.cc.) ^pedes (nom.) : pedes (ace). 

^ In those cases where the Latin termination a appears as long, e.g, the 
Saturnian line mors perfecit tua ut essent omnia brevia (Ep. Scip.), we must 
suppose that the lengthening is due to the analogy of the originally long 
final vowel of the 2nd decl., jfi/7a, cf. supra 190, 2. It was this lengthening, 
which certainly existed sporadically, that in this particular instance kept 
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made itself felt, but it was restricted to the participles and 
adjectives in -nt- and c- : thus the regular ^ferent-a, *prudent-a^ 
etc., became ferent-iay prudent-ia, auddc-ia^ fillc-ia^ victrlc-ia, 
etc. Silent-a was still used in an old tragedy.^ 

3. Accusative masculine and feminine. — The sign *-ns after a 
vowel, *-^8 after a consonant, pervades the whole declension : Gk. 

iroXlg (Herod.) = *7rdA.i-vs, i)(Ov^ = *lx^v-^j 0^1 8/3V5, etc., 7ro8-as = 
*7ro8-7ls (cf. 7ro8-a = *7rd8-m),- ^(H/icv-as, ^€poKr-a5,7raT€p-a9, etc., Lat. 

avis (also written avm and aves) =^avi-ns^ manus = *manU'-nSj 
pedes = *p€d'P.ns = *ped-ns (cf. quotiens and quotiSs\ homin-eSj 
ferent'Bs^ patr-es, etc. The partial likeness between the nom. 
avSs and ace. avlSj which the fluctuating spelling tended to 
increase, and that between the ace. avis aves and the ace. /events s 
ferentlSj caused them to become entirely confused, so that in 
the 3rd decl. the nom. and ace. became identical. In Greek, 
iX^v-as (Hom.), TToXi-a? (Hom.) and TToXc-as are due to the intru- 
sion of the termination -as borrowed from the consonantal stems. 
The same is the case with TrcXcKcas, rjhia^ (we should expect 
*7r€A.€Ki5s, *rjSvSy cf. acc. sing. 7rcA.€#a;-v, rjSv-v), which are formed 
on the analogy of the genitives ttcXckc-o?, -^Sios, etc. The Attic 
forms TToXcts, ttcXckcis, i^Scts = *i78€f-€s, €vy€V€rs=*€vy€V€(r-€s, are 
nominatives used as accusatives, just as we have seen above that 
manUs is an accusative used as nominative. Similarly the stems 
in -rfv- have l'7nr€d9 = *l'jnr^a^ = *iTnrrjf-a^ and tTnrcts = tTnrccs. The 
form opvls or opvct? {CEki, E, 966) for opvlOas is due to the analogy 
of TToXis or 7roA.€is (cf. supra 204, 4). 

4. Instrumental. — A few examples in Homer : vdo'-^t (behind, 
cf . Lat. nati'bus), 6p€0'-<l>Lj (rrriO€<r-<f>i ; with insertion of the -o- 
of the 2nd decl., KOTv\'q^ov-6'<t>iv (Od. v. 433). In Latin it was 
confused with the dative-ablative. 

5. Dative-Ahlative'Instrumental (Latin). — Indo-European had 
a termination *-bMs (Sk. -bhis) for the instr. pi. and *-bhios (Sk. 
-bhyas) for the dat.-abl. pi. The former would have become 
in Latin *-6^s, the latter *'bi6s^ -^Us. These two terminations 

the final vowel a from being regularly changed to ^, cf. supra 35 A a, and 
mv Esq. morphol, IV. (Douai 1887). 

'* Gell. xix. 7. The analogy started chiefly from the dat. pL, infra 5 
{prudentia i prudentibus^deria : dcribw). 
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seem to have coalesced in -bUSj^ which is used in all three 
functions : am-bus, arcvrbuSj b0-bu8j sU-bus, nObi-bus =*niih^S' 
bus} Except in this last case and others like it {m0libu8)y the 
termination -bus is never added directly to stems ending in a 
consonant, but requires the insertion of a connecting-vowel -i- 
borrowed from the declension of the t-stems : the regular 
*homen-bu8^ *p€d-bu8j etc., have been superseded hy ped-i-bus^ 
hominibus, ferentibuSj patribus^ honOribuSj generibuSy etc. 
This analogy has extended even to vocalic stems, since sui-bus 
likewise exists, and it has changed *manu-bu8j *frilcttJirbus to 
manibuSj frUctibus,* leaving scarcely any forms unchanged 
except poHubuSj tribvbns, partvbus^ arcvbus^ artvhuSj the last 
three perhaps because otherwise they would have been confused 
with the dat. pi. of pars^ arx and ars. 

6. Locative (Greek). — The primitive termination *-ot; was 
superseded by -o-t or -o-tv ; ^ where the o- was intervocalic and 
so was necessarily dropped, it was restored on the analogy of 
those cases where, not being intervocalic, it regularly remained : 
TToXc-trt, t;(^v-(rtv, i^Sc-trt, ^pco-crt, Imr^v-o'L^ ff>k(^L^ Opt$ij Hom. Troaai 
= *7ro8-(rt, with reduction Trotrt, <l>€pov(n=*<l>€pov(n (Lesb. tfiipouri) 
= *^€pov(r(rt = ^cpoKT-trt, TraTpctcr-t = *TraTr-(ri (Sk. pitf-§u)^ Hom. 
T€LX€(r-(n and with reduction rctx^o-t. This ending -co-o-t has a 
very curious history ; the whole ending being taken for a ter- 
mination of the loc. pi. was introduced as such into stems of 
all classes, Hom. TroXt-ctrtrt, (rv-ccrcrt, i7p(u-€<r(rt, TrdS-ccrcrt, k-vv-co'cLj 
Mvp/i.t8dv-€0-(rt, aKov6vT'€(ra'L, )(€Lp'€(r(rL, avSp-ccrtrt, K€pd-€a'a'Lj etc., 
etc., and at last it actually contaminated the forms which had 
served as its starting-point, e.g, €7r€€o-(rt=*f€7r-€(r-€(r-(rtv, vc^cccro-i, 
etc. Cases of contamination by means of -co-t are very much 
rarer, x^ip-^a-i (II. xx. 468), dvaicT-€<rt (Od. xv. 557). The alter- 

^ The archaic quantity -hui is very rare and due to mere accidents of 
prosody. Cf. the archaic form r}at76-&ds=nai;t6ti«. 

^ This correspondence, which was not given in the part dealing with 
phonology because it has not yet been reduced to a law, must nevertheless 
be provisionally admitted, as being the only way of explaining the deviation 
in the declension of words like nuhes^ infra 212, II. 

3 Thxx&pedibus : pedl (dat. sing.) = oi;i&u« : ovl, 

^ Here, however, phonetic influences may have had something to do with 
the change, cf . optumus and opiimus, and supra 80. 

* Supra 189, 5. 
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nation of -co-t and -ecra-i led to the doubling of the <r in TroXccro-t, 
vcKvcrcrtv, etc. 

A barbarism which is "very rare in literature, but very 
common in inscriptions, consists in the transference to this 
declension of the terminations -oio-l -ots belonging to the loc. 
and dat. of the 2nd decl.^ : Trdvr-ois, avSpms, dyclivot?, etc., 
6(r<roi(n (in the eyes) and oa-a-oi^ (cf. nom. dual Sa-a-e) in Hesiod 
and Sappho, etc. 

7. Genitive, — The primitive termination was *-(to, and there 
is nothing to hinder us from believing that Latin accurately 
reproduces it in its ending -um: ho-um^ avi-um^ manu-um 
(contracted currum^\ ped-um^ ferent-um^ homin-um^ patr-um^ 
gener-unij etc. On the other hand the long vowel in Greek 
shows, here as in the oblique case of the dual, the introduction 
of the ending of the 2nd decl., ttoXc-wv, i^Sc-cov, IxOv-oyv, ttoS-wv, 

€f>€p6vT-(i}V, KW-WV, 7raT€jp-CDV, T€t;(€(l)V, CtC. 

In Latin, the analogy of the i-stems had a great influence 
on this case, and led to the substitution for -um of a termina- 
tion -iumy in a few nouns, urb-ium^ arc-iunij but especially 
in those adjectives which take -ia in the nom. pi. neut., 
vordc-iunij f€llc-ium, victrlc-ium^ ferent-ium^ prudent-ium, 
etc. Li the last class of words the genitive in -um survived, 
chiefly in the poets, and the constant co-existence side by side 
of the two forms sapientium and sapientum even led to the 
suppression of the i in some genitives which ought to have 
contained it, canum, apum (of bees), juvenum, etc.* 

Section III. 

VARIATIONS OF THE STEM IN DECLENSION. 

(207) The variations of the stem in declension depend on 

a vowel-gradation, which is sometimes very clear, sometimes 

Tiardly perceptible or even entirely lost ; this gradation usually 

* Thus vdyrois : irdirr(iJv=tir'jrois : tiTTwy. 

^^'JEn. vi. 653. — The curious ablative alituum for dlitum can only be 
explained through the analogy of the 4th declension. 
^ Thus urbium : urbibtw^ovium : ovibus. 

* More simply canum : canibu8= pedum : pedibxis, Juvenum might be the 
gen. of a stem *j'uren-, cf. Sk. yuvdn- (young) and the deriYB,ti\e jwcn-tUs, 
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affects only the last syllable of the stem, called the predesi- 
nential syllable. It makes no difference, so far as the gradation 
is concerned, whether this syllable belongs to the root or to 
a suffix. 

The gradation may include only one degree, when all the 
cases are assimilated to one another, Son/jp 8or^pa Sor^po^, sermd 
scrmOnem semiOnis / or two, which is the most frequent case, 
Sciro)/} SwTopa SwTopo^, TioinO homlnem homtnis ; or three, that is, 
a strong form, irarrip^ a middle form with the last syllable of 
the stem short, Trarcpa, and a weak form with the last syllable 
of the stem reduced, Trarpo?. 

But the possible variations do not end here ; we often find a 
much larger number of grades, especially in stems whose last 
syllable is capable of taking the deflected form. Thus in the 
single stem *ped- we can distinguish : a strong and deflected 
form (tto)?), a strong and normal form (p^s), both due to the 
lengthening of the nominative,^ a middle and deflected form 
{ir6ha\ a middle and normal form {ped€m\ lastly a weak form 
with reduction and complete loss of the vowel* in the com- 
pound hri-ph-ai (day after a feast), which reveals to us the 
theoretical possibility of a gen. sing. */38-ds = *7r8-os. In- both 
languages, but especially Latin, analogy naturally levelled 
many of these original distinctions. 

So great indeed has been its levelling influence that it is 
impossible to determine (at least merely from the survey of 
Greek and Latin, with which alone we are now concerned) what 
cases corresponded respectively to the strong, middle, and weak 
forms of the last syllable of the stem. All that we can say is, 
that in all probability the nominative singular was a strong 
case, the accusative strong or middle, the vocative and locative 
middle, the other cases weak ; ' but Greek, which has confused 
the locative with the dative, treats it as a weak case when it 
makes any difference at all. 

The origin of the vowel-gradation, which is mainly duo to 
the fact that in certain cases the last syllable of the stem 

1 Cf. supra 202. » Cf. supra 41, 1. 

3 In the plural even the accusative seems to have been a weak case, but 
this point is still very obscure. Greek treats it as a middle case. 
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was reduced througli its accent being transferred to the ter- 
mination, is shown most clearly by Sanskrit. But Greek still 
shows it by the striking contrast in accentuation between 
irar-qp iraripa and Trarpos iraTpC. Further, the accentuation, 
which was the primary cause of the gradation, has remained 
unchanged in many stems from which the gradation has dis- 
appeared, namely in all monosyllables, ^^ Iva cvos cvt, ttws 7ro8a 
TToho'i irohi^ and so also in the plural, ttoScs TroSas ttoSwv ttoo-i, and 
in the dual, ttoSc ttoSoiv, but here probably through the analogy 
of the singular, for the law of gradation in the plural seems to 
have been different. 

(208) Gradation is so general and so constant a factor in 
the whole system of inflexion that we are enabled to assert 
with almost absolute certainty that it dominated even those 
stems in which it is least apparent. Where it has been lost in 
declension, it often reappears in derivation, which is subject to 
the same laws. Thus, in spite of tempus temporis^ the regular 
declension tempus Hemperis (cf. genus generis) is revealed to 
us by the derivatives temper-are, tempes-tds (cf. gener-dre), 
and we see at the same time that the of Hempds, *corp6s 
has been wrongly extended to the oblique cases. So also the 
primitive declension honOs *honSsis is shown by the derivatives 
honeS'tu-Sj hones-tds, by the genitive oner-is, which belongs to 
an identical stem,^ and, as the formation of honOs is undoubt- 
edly identical with that of the Greek atSw?,'^ we shall hence 
infer the existence of a declension atScos *at8€oro9, more ancient 
than the declension atSois *ai8o<ros. So, lastly, the reduced 
form 'is- of the comparative suffix -los-, though no longer found 
in the declension of the comparative, appears before the 
secondary superlaitive suffix, ix(y-i(T-ro-^, par-is-simu-s^ 

This is not all. The declension of such stems, when viewed 
in each language separately, seems uniformity itself. But it is 
only necessary to pass from one language to the other to per- 
ceive the primitive variety, which has been changed to uni- 

* With the single exception of the participles, OeU OevToSt dovs Sovrosy and 
of iras in the plural only, wairrds Tayrl vdifTuif iraai. 

* Supra 78, 2. The exact opposite took place in onus^ which kept the e in 
declension and introduced the in derivation, onus-tu-s, 

* Supra 124, 1. * Supra 126. 
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formity by each language after its own fashion. Let us 
consider, for example, part of the possible declension of the 
two Indo-European stems, *jx)d' (foot), *ghiom- (snow, winter), 
and see what Greek and Latin respectively have made of it : 



N. 


*pdd'8 


TTtok, trov^ ( = * 


^ira)8-s) 


pes =ped-8 


A. 


*p6d-m ov p6d-m 


7ro3-a 




ped-em 


L. 


*pi!d-% 


7ro8-i 




ped-e 


D. 


*pdHiy 


j> 




ped'l 


G. 


^pd-dSj *i)dr^8 


TToS-OS 




ped-is 


N. 


*ghi6m 


^IWV = ^^IWfl 




hiem'S ^ 


A. 


*ghi6ni-m 


XLov-a ^ 




hiem-em 


L. 


*ghiSm-i 


\l6v-l 




hiem-e 


D. 


*ghin}rdy 


•M 




hiem-l 


G. 


*ghim'68j ^ghim-t^s 


;(tdv-09 




hiem-is 



We see what has happened, apart from the other corruptions 
already studied. The long vowel of the nominative has re- 
mained ; but Greek has generalized the deflected form of the 
root or suffix, whereas Latin has generalized the normal form. 
The result is that the weakest form has entirely disappeared 
and is no longer to be found except in derivatives, Gk. ctti-^S-ou 
(siijyra), 8vo5-xtft-o-s (icy), Lat. blmus (of two years) = *dvi- 
him-u-8, 

§ 1. Stems ending in an explosive. 

(209) Apart from what has been mentioned in connexion 
with TTovs pSSj^ the stems of this class no longer show any 
vowel-gradation, not even a lengthening in the nominative, 
since in these stems the nominative is sigmatic. The quaiitity 
and character of the vowel in the last syllable of the stem 
remain the same throughout the whole declension. Never- 
theless, in Greek alone, the stems in -orr- (^cpwv) show 
lengthening in the nominative, and the character of the vowel, 

1 The p, which is regular at the end of xt<^»' {supra 48) has passed by 
analogy into the other cases. 
• Of. supra 200, 6. 
^ And a few similar cases, supra 202. 
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which is different in each language, but remains constant 
throughout in each, leads one to think of a declension with 
vowel-gradation, such as ^c/aovr-a, *^€perr-t, *<l>€pfiT'6^, We 
even find in the Doric of Heraclea (Magna Graecia) such a loc. 
pi. as Trpdo-o-ovrao-o-i, which is usually explained as a corruption 
of *irpaG'(ra(r(n = *7rpdcr(r1^T-crij cf. Sk. bhdrat-SU, 



§ 2. Nasal Stems. 

(210) I. Stems in -en-, -men-. — There is a curious relic 
of a complete system of vowel-gradation in the declension 
(much mutilated, it is true) of ^fprjv (sheep), cf. Hom. troXv-pp-qv : 
nom., not used ; ace. *fp^v-a, proved by the gloss of Hesychius 
pava* apva, but changed to apva through the analogy of the 
other cases ; loc. apv-C ; gen. apv-6^ = *fapv-os = *^rv'6<s with 
complete reduction of the stem. The corresponding loc. pi. 
would be *fpa-(rt = *fp7i-o-t, and there are still traces of the 
sonant nasal in the second a of opvao-i, which has however 
been corrupted through the influence of apvL 

While *?pYiv has generalized the weak form, exactly the 
opposite process has taken place in ^p>}v (diaphragm, heart, 
mind) in which the middle grade has prevailed throughout ; 
ace. ^pa'-a, loc. ^pci^t, gen. ^pcv-os for *^apv-os, nom. pi. f^po^-c?, 
etc. Nevertheless ^pao-t ( = *<^p7i-(rt) is still found in Pindar. 
In ordinary Greek this ^pao-t became <l>p€(TL through the in- 
fluence of the loc. sing. <^pm. 

Most of the stems in -en-, -men- are declined like ^piyv : 
appyjv app€v-o5, Troifii^v iroLfiev-o^^ etc., and loc. pi. TroLfiicn ^ instead 
of *7roLfjLa(rL = *7roLfjLyi^-(rLj because of TroLfievL. Lastly, a still 
further degree of corruption consists in the generalization of 
the long vowel of the nominative : \€lxt^v (eruption) k€Lxrjv-o<;, 
TrfvBrjV (spy) TTcv^v-o?, loc. pi. X^ixqCL, TrevOrja-i, 

It is this last stage which is reached by Latin, with this 
limitation, that, if Latin has the long vowel in the nominative, 
it keeps it in all cases {liSn li&n-is), and, if the weak cases 

1 <f>p€<rii frotfi^ffi eannot of course go back to *<t>p€P'<rl, *irot/i^i'-<rt, which 
would have become *4>p€i<ri, ^voifieuri. 
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have kept the short vowel, it passes also into the nominative 
(jH'ctcn jH'ctin-is)} 

II. Stems in -on-, mon-. — In the declension of the stem 
Kt'o)!', as of ^fpT^Vj the weak form prevails: nom. sing, mxov; 
ace. Kvi'-a for ♦icvoi'-a, through the analogy of the weak cases ; 
loc. Kvi'-L ; gen. kw-os ; nom. pi. icuv-cs for *ici;ov-€s ; ace. Kvv-as ; 
gen. KwQ)v ; loc. K»5-(rt like ^/accri, etc.* 

Latin has an exact counterpart to kvcov in car-Oj stem, car-on- ; 
nom. sing, car-6 ; ace. cam-cm instead of *caron-em, or *car€n- 
cm on account of the weak cases, dat. cam-lj gen. cam-is ; 
nom. pi. carn-€s, etc. The reduction is not carried so far, but is 
still quite plain in : nom. sing, hom-0 ; ace. homOn-em or rather 
JiemOn-em (arch.),^ either regular or corrupted from the regular 
*hcm6n-em through intrusion of the long vowel of the nomina- 
tive, afterwards superseded by homin-em on the analogy of 
the following forms; dat. hcyinin-l^^homen-l or *h(ymi^n-l] 
gen, ho7nin-is] nom. pi. Aomzn-^s, etc. There perhaps existed 
a form with complete reduction, *homv£Sy which, being pro- 
nounced and written omnHSj and meaning successively " men, 
all men, all," led to the creation by analogy of the nom. sing. 
omnis (Br6al). 

This type of gradation was lost in Greek. Latin kept and 
even extended it, applying it to a large number of stems 
in -o?i-, chiefly feminines, imjCLgO^ orlgd, ferrUgO^ cOnsuetUddj 
and even to words borrowed from Greek,* Apollo, arch. gen. 
ApolOn-eSj whereas the ordinary and classical declension is 
Apollin-em Apollin-is. 

Except in the case of kvcdv, Greek extended to the whole 
declension the form -ov-, -/aov- : i^yc/Awv, iJyc/Ltov-os, etc. ; loc. pi. 
i7y€/i.o-<n for *-qy€fiar(n=* ay €fi'^'0-i Latin has nothing parallel 
to this. But, like Greek, it has a large number of stems still 
further corrupted, which have generalized the long vowel of 

^ PectinU however perhaps has the reduced grade, since it may go back 
to *pectnni8 just as well as to *pecteni8. We have already seen tiie pos- 
sibiUty of the declension *felen *//jin-w (gall), supra 113. 

2 Thus KVffl: Kvpl=<pp€(rl: <pp€vi; but not *KW(ri, which would have be- 
come *KV(rL 

^ Vulturtu in silvls miserum mandebat homOnem (Enn.). 

^ This shows the remarkable Yitality of this form of declension. 
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the Dominative : atoSv atwv-os,^ Xci/acov Xct/Awv-os X€i/x(o-(rt, legiO 
legiOn-is, ndtiO ndtioniSy edo eddn-is, etc. 

III. Neuters in *-mn-, Gk. -//.a, Lat. -men, — No gradation: 
ndmen = *ndm'ff, and nOmin-is = *nDmnn-i8 (cf. Sk. w<tmnas); 
in Greek, insertion of t, ovofiar-Lj^ except in loc. pi. 6v6fjLacn = 

IV. Stems in -m-. — 1. €h=*<r€fi-^', the regular declension 
would be, nom. cIs Iv, ace. *€/i.-a Iv, loc. *€/i.-t or cr/x-t, gen. *(r/x-os 
(cf. fern. /Lna=*(r/i.-ta). We find Iva €vo5 cvt through generaliza- 
tion of the V of li' and of the strong form. 

2. For x^w" and hiem-s, see supra 208. 

3. xO<i>v=*)(0<jjfij cf. the adj. x^a/A-oXo-? xafi-rjXo-^ and Lat. 
hum-U'S ; nom. x^<^^> ^^^' X^*'*'"*^ ^^^ *x06fjL'a ; probable dat. 
XOLfjL'aL = *x($)mfjL'aL ] the other cases x^o»'-iX^^'''°5 ^^ ^^® analog}'' 
of x^ov-a. 

§ 3. Liquid Stems. 

(211) I. Stems in -er-, -ter-. — In this class, several stems, 
especially nouns of relationship, have kept the primitive 
gradation with more or less fidelity: nom. sing. Tra-ny/a, ace. 
7raT€/)-a, loc. Trarp-i, gen. Trarp-ds ; nom. pi. Trarep-cs, acc. Trarep-a?, 
loc. Trarpao-t = *iraTr-(TL (cf . Sk. pitf-su\ gen. Trarep-cov. Such is 
the classical paradigm ; but, although the declension of trarrip 
is the best preserved of all in this class, it contains at least 
one form that has been corrupted ; the acc. pi. ought perhaps 
to be reduced, *TraTpa9 ; the gen. pi. certainly ought to be, just 
as much as the gen. sing., and moreover Trarpwv is found in 
Homer (Od. iv. 687, viii. 245) ; hence TrarepcDv must be due to 
the analogy of Trarcpe?. 

This analogy spread over a wide area in course of time ; in 
the Homeric age it created Trarcpo?, /xi/repos by the side of Trarpd?, 
fiTjTpos'y iJirjTipiy likewise Homeric, is probably the primitive 
form, cf. Sk. mCLtdri. So also ^uyarcpos was formed on the 
model of dvyaripaj and on the other hand Ovyarpa (II. i. 13), 
^uyarpc?, Ovyarpa^ (II. xxii. 62) on that of Ovyarpos, The word 

that has received the worst treatment in classical Greek is 
^ Cf. however, supra 164 and 201, 3. « Gl, %u'^a*L^^.^^. 
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avrjpj the regular declension of which would probably be : sing. 

nom. avT^pj VOC. aFcp, ace. avipa^ loc. *av€pi OT ayipi^ g^n. d:ySp6iy ^ 
})1. uom. av€p€^j acc. avipa^ or avSpaSj loc. avhpdxrt^ gen. avhp<av. 

In Homer we often find the regular forms &i^€pa and civ^9, 
but the ordinary language generalized throughout the whole 
declenision the weak stem avhpa ovSpcs avhpa^. 

The same is the case in Latin. Except in the nom.-voc, the 
strong or middle form of these stems was lost, and patrem was 
said instead of *pater^m=TraT€f}-a, on the model of patrl and 
pair 18, 

In Greek the middle form was generalized in dijp, aW-^p, axrrqp 
(gen. tt<rr€/3-o9, but loc. pi. a<rr/wi-ori), and other words, and the 
long vowel of the nominative in all the nouns in -nj/a denoting 
the agent : Soriyp, 8o7-5/)-a, horrip-o^f Sor^p-cri. 

II. Sterns in -or-, -tor-. — There remains no trace in Greek 
of a declension Bwrttip, *SiaT€p-a (or Swropa), *S<i)Tp-os, if such a 
declension ever existed. These forms show no gradation, with 
the exception of the lengthening of the nominative : S<iyr<i)p, 

SwTop-a, SiaTOp~o^, SiiiTop-at., 

In Latin, the long vowel of the nominative passed even into 
the oblique cases : *datOr datOr-em datOr-is, etc. : then, the 
final syllables in r having been shortened, the result has been 
that the nominative, which was the only case entitled to a long 
vowel, is the only one that has a short vowel. 

§ 4. Sigmatic Stems, 

(212) I. Masculines and feminines in -os-. — In Greek, 
simply lengthening of the nominative: atSco? *at8d(r-a (atSda 
at8(o) *tti8d<r-os (ai8dos atSovs)- Latin shows more variety: 
vocalic change without lengthening, venus ven€r-em = *venes- 
em] lengthening without vocalic change, arbos arbdr-em^ 
*arb6s-em. But, in the immense majority of cases, we find 
a series of corruptions, some phonetic, some analogical, the 
history of which is as follows ; originally honds *honds-is ; 
extension of the long vowel of the nominative, *honO$'is ; 
rhotacism, honor-is ] analogical extension of the r to the 
nominative, *honOr ; shortening of the last syllable, hondr, 

* For &vdp6s=*&vp-6Sf ct, supra 47 B. 
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II. Masculines and feminines in -es-. — In Greek, lengthen- 
ing of the nominative : i/^euSiys ^il/ivSia-a (i/rcvSca \I/€vByj), etc. So 
also in Latin, CerSs CerSr-is^ but with rhotacism extended to 
the nominative and consequent shortening, celevj dBgener} 
Originally this class included in Latin a larger number of stems 
than have been preserved : by comparing^ for example,. nube9 
with Gk. vc^os and Sk. ndbhas (gen. ndbhas-as^ sedes with 
cSos, TnOlBs with m6les-tus (cf. hones-tU'S\ etc.,^ it is easy to see 
that the regular declension was nUbes ^nubes^s. The dat.-abl. 
pi. ^nUbes-bus became nubi-buSj whence throisgh analogy a dat. 
sing, nvlfl ^ and all the rest of the declension, as though based 
on a stem *nubi'. The result is that, except in the nom. sing., 
the declension of nubBs no longer differs from that of ovis. 

in. Neuters in -os- (-es-). — The gradation in these stems 
is well known : the o appears only in the nom.-acc. sing., r^lxp^ 
*rdx^(T-o<; (tcixcos tcixous), funus *funes-is {funeris)y etc. In 
Latin, however, several stems have generalized, the o; Hempds 
*tempds-iSj *corp6s *corp6s-is^ which became phonetically 
tempus temporis, etc. 

IV. Neuters in -^s-. — This declension, whichus confined to 
Greek, shows no gradation, but is based on two* stems, one in 
-ao--, the other in -ar- : Kcpas icepar-os, and also *Kipacr-o% (Kcpaos 
Kipias:), *K€/)ao'-a (*K€paa Kipd)y etc.* 

V. Greek perfect participles, — The sigmatic form of the 
suffix (*-foo--) appears only in the nom. sing. (XcAukuJs XcXi/ko?) 
and in the formation of the feminine (\€XvKVLa=*\€XvKV(r'La). 
All the rest of the declension is based on a dental stem, with 

^ Perhaps also shortening without rhotacism in the form cini8—*cines (for 
cines ?), on the model of the oblique cases (*cinei48 changed to cineris), 

^ In spite of the difference of quantity in the radical vowel, which may, 
in all these cases, depend on a very ancient modification of the root. Cf.. 
tupra 124, 2. 

8 Thus nuhl : nuhihus=ovl : ovibus. On the other hand it was probably 
the regular gen. *nuberum which gave rise to the archaic gen. boverum cited 
by Varro. 

* Supra 129. — The dative (locative) sing. k^/>^ still remains to be accounted 
for ; t being subscript only after a long vowel, we ought to have K4pai. The 
form KCfxif. must be regarded as a mere variation of spelling, unless (which is 
highly improbable) it is a true dative (*ice/[)ou=*/ce/)a-cu). — The Hom. nom. 
pi. ykpa (n. ii. 237), Kpia (D. viii. 231), go back to yepd, Kpka, the final a being 
shortened in imitation of the other neuter plurals. 
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no gradation : ^ XcA.v#cor-a XcXwor-o?, etc. The long vowel of the 
nominative has spread to the other cases in a few Homeric 
forms, ycyauiT-os, fji^fjuauurr-a ; the Attic koTiiyra is a contracted 
form of Ion. loT€(iiT-a = *€(m70T-a. 

VI. Comparatives. — Greek has two stems : one ending in a 
nasal, which has passed from the nom. sing, to all the other 
cases, fi€L^<av fjL€L^ov fi.iil^ov'0% ; the other sigmatic, no longer ap- 
pearing except in ace. sing, and nom.-acc. pi., but in these cases 
preferred in classical Greek to the nasal stem: ace. sing, 
(masc-fem.) /*€tf w = ♦//.ctf oa = */x€tf oor-a ; * nom. pi. (masc.-fem.) 
fjL€il^ov% — ♦/4€tf OC9 = */x€tf o<r-€9, uscd also as ace. pi. ; * nom.-acc. pi. 

neilt. fJL€L^Q} = */Lt€tf Oa = ♦/i.Clf OO'-a. 

Latin has only the sigmatic stem: originally *mdjOs 
*7nClj68iSj then mcljOris and mdj6r^ as above in the case of 
honor. The nom. sing. neut. indjtcs remained nncontaminated, 
but the rest of the declension has a long vowel on the analogy 
of the masc.-fem., e.g., neut. pi. mdjOra instead of ^mdjdr-a^ cf. 

§ 5. Diphthongal Stems. 

(213) I. Monosyllables. — 1. Stem *dy^v>- (sky, day); from 
pre-historic times the to was liable to disappear under certain 
ill-defined conditions, cf. Lat. diSs, the declension of which is 
analogical.* The gradation is still very plain in the Greek 
declension: nom. Zeus = *Z>;i;9 = *Ayi7v-s, and Ziy-s (dialectical) 
= diC-S'j voc. Zcv, Lat. JUipiter)] ace. Zrj-v (Dor. Aa-v in Theo- 
critus) = c?i^-7?i ; loc. Aa = Atf-t ; gen. Aids = Atf-ds = *c?ttt?-d5 with 
reduction of the stem-syllable -ew-. This primitive declension 
was liable, in the various dialects, to all kinds of corruptions, 
the two most important of which are also classical : on the one 
hand. Aids Att gave rise to an ace. Ata, the ordinary form in 
.use ; on the other, the ace. Z^v, being in its turn declined as if 

» Cf. 8u]^a 128. 

2 It is' scarcely necessary to observe that fte^fw cannot come from fLel^ova ; 
there is no similar case of loss of medial v. 

3 The ace. fjxi^ov% cannot be contracted from *ixel^oa%. The assimilation 
here is due to the neuter, where the two cases are, quite regularly, identical. 

^ Called the 5th declension, cf. supra 197. 
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it were a stem ending in -en-, gave rise to the Homeric declen- 
sion Zrjv-a Ziyv-t Ziyv-o?.^ 

2. Stem *gdiV' (ox, cow, Sk. gdu-s) : nom. ySov-s = *y3(ov-s, Dor. 
ySw-s, Lat. hO'S) ace. j8ov-v /3a)-v,and ySda (rare) = *y3df-a = *^5i(?-m, 
Lat. bov-em ; loc. /3of-t Z^ov-e ; dat. &or-f ; gen. PoF-os bov-is, etc. ; 
gen. pi. bourn = *bdV'dm.^ 

3. Stem *ndic- (ship). — Sing.: nom. va{)-s=vdi^9,^ Ion. vrfi-^ 
through analogy of obliqxie cases ) ace. vaF-a = *ndw-m ; whence 
Ion. vrja and New Ion. vca,* Att. vav-v ; loc. Dor. vaS-C m-t, Lesb. 
va-i, Hom. and Att. vrj-C; gen. Dor. vd-6s, Hom. nyd?, New Ion. 
vcd?, Att. v€0)s.5 — Plur. : nom. vof-cs vac?, Hom. and Att. v^c?, 
Hom. and New Ion. V€C5, late Attic vav5 borrowed from ace. ; 
ace. Dor. vofa?, Ion. v^a?, New Ion, vca?, and Att. vavs on analogy 
of ace. sing. ; loc. vav-(rt = *vdv-o-t, Ion. V77i;-(rt through analogy 
of the other cases ; gen. Dor. vd-wv, Lesb. vacov, Ion. vt/wv, New 
Ion. and Att. vcwv. Thus there is no gradation. — In Latin, the 
analogy of the regular dative ndv-l caused this stem to pass 
into the -z-declension.^ 

11. Stems in -lyv-. — The stem *t7r7n7v- is declined throughout 
without gradation. By the side of the ordinary nom. sing. 
t7nr€v-s = *tinn7v-5, is found a dialectical variation with loss of 
the semi- vowel as in di^-s, e.g. ypa^?/-? (Arcad.) ; this variation 
is proved especially by Doric proper names, e.g., *'Axt^^-5, 
*'OAvor(n7-9, as is shown by the corresponding Latin form 
Achillas J Ulysses J borrowed doubtless from some Doric dialect 
of Magna Graecia. This ending of the nom. sing, led to a 
sporadic confusion of these nouns with proper names in -es- : "^ 
thus the word "Aprj-Sj which in Lesbian is declined nom. ''Apcv-s, 
gen. ''Apev-05, etc., has in Homer the corresponding flexion 
*Ap>;-9 "Apiyos =- **Ap7yf-o9, but also the analogical flexion, voc. 
''Apes, gen. "Apcos, etc. 

^ The same anomaly occurs in the declension of t/-s, infra 220, 6. 

' The form *gw' with complete reduction occurs only in the derivative 
*^rj = *gW'dy which forms part of the compound iKard/M-p-rj (sacrifice of a 
hundred oxen). 

« Supra 76, 1 A. * Supra 76, 1 B. 

' Supra 76, 1 C. • Thus ndvis (nom). : n&vl—avis : avl. 

1 This confusion is naturally complete in words borrowed by Latin, 
Achilles Achillis like nObes nUbis. 
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With this exception, the declension is of the simplest 
character. — Sing. : nom. tinrcv-? ; voc. imnv j aoc. *iinr5f-ct, Lesb. 
tTnn/a, Hom. imnjaj Dor. and 'New Ion. tTnrca, Att. imria ; loc. 
tTTTT^i, whence Ittttci and Imrci; gen. Hom. iwir^os, New Ion. 
tTTTTco?, Att. t7nr€to>9. — Plur. : nom. twirls, New Ion. tmrw, Att. 
tTTTTci? and iirwrjs ; ace. iTnr^-as, New Ion. Imrcas, Att. iinrcds by 
metathesis, sometimes Imred^ with simple shortening, lastly 
iTTTTcr? and Iinrv?, borrowed from the nominative ; loc. linrcD-o-i 
Panhellenic ; gen. tirTnJ-wF, New Ion. and Att. hnriuiv. 

III. Ste7n8 in -ow- and -oy-. — Stems which have the sig- 
matic nominative {e.g. ^p<D-9)i have the long vowel in all cases: 
^pu>-a = *ijpa>f-<i, ^/3<D-os, etc. The other stems ^ have it only in 
the nom. sing., ttci^w 7rct^o-a. Declension: nom. ArfTt^=*AdTuiy or 
ArjT<i) = ♦AdTwf ; voc. ArjToi ; ace. Ion. ArjTovv (cf. jSouv), Dor. AdTaii' 
(cf. ^o)v), but commonly Arjru}^ = AriT6a = *AdT6y'a or Adrof-a; the 
other cases present no difficulty. The external resemblance 
between these stems and those in -of- led to many confusions 
between the two classes : thus UvOw (Delphi) became UvOiavj 
whence the two parallel declensions HvOovs HvOci and UvOStvoi 
livOiavt ; we find the nom.pl. Fo/ayoFc?, from Topyw, in Hesiod, and, 
on the other hand, in Sophocles, the genitive diySovs, from aiySwv.* 

§ 6. Vocalic Stems. 

(214) The stems in -i- and -u- follow two very different 
modes of declension, which seem to correspond respectively 
to an original long or short quantity in the termination. An 
Z or tl in the stem is not subject to any gradation ; it is 
simply split up into a vowel and semi- vowel (zy, uw) before 
terminations beginning with a vowel ; then, on the loss of the 
semi- vowel, there remains only a short vowel, e.g, tx^v-s, gen. 
♦tx^vf-09 tx^^^' ^^ ^^® other hand, i and it are subject to a 
special kind of gradation ; they take the normal forms ey and 
cw respectively before terminations beginning with a vowel, 
and remain reduced before a consonant. Greek maintains 

1 Supra 200, 2. 2 ^f^^^^ 131. 

3 We should expect *A77rco, *'jr€i6u>y etc., but the accentuation has been 
disturbed through the analogy of the nominative. 
* 'A(rir/s, 230 ; AJax, 629. 
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this distinction perfectly in the -i^-stems, but in the -t-stems 
the two modes of declension have been confused. 

1. Stems in -u-. — 1. Without gradation : ixOv-s IxOv-v ix^v-o?, 
SpO-s 8pu-os and even Spv-6^ on analogy of nom. ; and also viicu-^ 
vcKu-os (but the Homeric quantity vckvs is probably more 
ancient). The contrast between the declension of sU-s and 
mami-s in Latin has already been pointed out.^ 

2. This contrast however is the only relic of the primitive 
gradation in manu-Sj which seems no longer to have a stem 
*maneu- corresponding to the Greek alternation yXvKv- *y\vK€f', 
— Sing. Nom. : ttAcku-?, aarv, yXuKu-s yXvKv, Ace. : ttcXckv-v, 
aoTv, yXvKv-v (yXvKia analogical ^) yXvKv, Loc. : *7r€X€KcF-t, 
whence TrcAeKct ttcAckci, aorrct aorct, yXvKi'i yXvK€L. Gen. : *7r€X€K€f- 
os, whence TreXcKco?, aorco?, yXvKios ; in Att. ttcXckccds, atrrccDS 
(but not yXvKccos, which belongs to a much later period of 
Greek) are due to the analogy of forms like iTTTrew?.^ — Plur. 
Nom. : *7r€X€K€f-€S. whence ttcXckccs ttcXckcis, aorea ao-ny, yXvKcts 
yXvK€a (very rarely contracted). Ace. : regularly *Tr€X€Kv9j 
*yXvKv^ ; * but, through analogy of the other cases, Horn. 
TTcXcKcag, yXuKCtts ; Att. ttcXckci?, yXvKcts, through extension of the 
nominative. Loc. : regularly *Tr€X€Kv-(rt, ♦yXuKv-o-t (Sk. sr^dil- 
52^) ; but, through extension of the stem ttcXckc-, which was 
supposed to appear in the other cases, TrcAcKccrt, aorco-t, yXvK€<TL. 
Gen. ; 'ttcXckcwv, ixotccdv, yXvKcitov. 

n. Stems in -i-. — According to what we have just seen, a 
stem *TroXl- (town, cf. TroXl-riy-?) ^ would become in the gen. 
•TToXty-os, whence ttoXio?, whereas a stem woXt- would become 
*7rdX€y-o5, whence ttoXco?; but ttoXi-s and similar words gener- 
ally show both modes of declension, according to the dialect. — 
Sing. Nom. : ttoXi-s, ^vo-t-?. Ace. : ttoXi-v, ^vo-t-v. Loc. : Hom. 
and New Ion. Tr6Xt = *7r6Xu; Hom. TroXrfC, in which the long 
vowel seems to arise from a very oHi locative form attested by 

^ Supra 201, 4 note, 6 note, etc. 

« 5«*pra 204, 4. 

s Thus approximately reXiKeuys : veKiKewv — linrlm : Ivviwv, The accent 
irregularly drawn back in ireXeKccjp clearly shows that ireX^KCuv and ireX^/cews 
had a reciprocal influence on one another. 

* Supra 206, 3. 

* We find in Homer voXTs (II. xvi. 69) and voXTv (II. xvi. 67). 
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Sanskrit (Vedic agndy from stem agni-j fire); Hom. ir6\€i= 
♦iroXcy-t, whence Att. 7roX«, ^vo-ci. Gen. : Lesb. rrokto^ <^v(rios ; 
New Ion. ttoAios and ttoXco? (contracted ttoXcv?) ; Hom. ttoXios 
and ttoXtjo^ following iroXtfi; Att. 7rdX€to>9=7roXi709. — Plur. Nom.: 
TToXtc? ; TToXiyc? ; TToXccs, Att. TToXcts. Acc. : regular ttoXIs (Hom.,^ 
Herod.) = *7roXt-Fs; through analogy of the other cases, ^roXiag, 
iroXiya? and TroXca? ; Att. ttoXci?, borrowed from nominative. 
Loc. : regular TrdXt-ori (Herod.), but commonly ttoXco-i through 
extension of the e off the other cases. Gen. : generally ttoXiW, 
but Att. TToXcwF with accentuation modified through ttoXccds. 

In Latin, the declension in -i- is the oaly one preserved, and 
the gradation is retained only in the nom. pi. oi?^s, contracted 
from *0V(^f^8 = *0V(^y-(!8, cf. ttoXccs TrdXct?.^ 

§ 7. Hcteroclites, 

(215) One of the commonest features of both Greek and 
Latin grammar is the existence of so-called heteroclite nouns, 
the declension of which is based upon two- or three different 
stems, e,g, ^wtJ ywaiK-a ywatK-d?, or, on the other hand, senex 
{ = *senec-s) sen-em sen-is; and this well-known peculiarity 
would scarcely call for anything beyond a reference to the 
practical grammars, but for the fact that certain heteroclite 
nouns form an important class, common to both languages, and 
going back ultimately to the parent speech. These nouns are 
the neuters in *-r(t)^ Gk. -a/a, -uip^ Lat. -ur^ which form their 
oblique cases from a stem in -n-, to which Greek has further 
added a t, which may be compared with that of words like 
(rw/i.a-Tos, cf. Lat. nOmin-iSj^ so that, corresponding to Sk. ydkrt 
(liver) gen. yakn-ds, Greek has ^irap ^Trar-os, Latin jec-ur 
*jecin-is (the difference of quantity may be disregarded for our 
present purpose). 

Greek has several examples of this kind of declension : ^vap^ 
rjiraT-o^ = *T]'!rnT'0'; ; oredp (fat) = *<rTrjap, gen. aTedTO^ = *aTT^aT-os J 

v8wp, v8aT-os, cf. Sk. uddn-j udn-ds, and Lat. und-a where the 

1 TriXety and ir6\ias must be corrected to iro\Ts H. ii. 648, Od. viii. 560. 
8 Cf. supra 206, 1. » Cf. supra 127. 

* Cf. supra 115, 4, and 204, 7. 
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n of the suffix is reflected in the root, etc. But in most 
neuters in -op and wp analogy has assimilated the oblique cases 
to the nom. : Oeuap (palm of the hand) Oivap-os, lap (spring) 
cap-OS (jip ^p-osi). Several also are indeclinable. 

In Latin especially this analogical process was considerably 
developed. Prom the primitive declension femur femin-iSj 
Latin derived, on the one hand, the gen. femor-is and the other 
oblique cases resembling it, on the other, the nom. sing, femen. 
Similarly the declension jecur *jecin-i8 became jecur jecor-is / 
but the lost form *jecin-i8 still survives in the curious genitive 
jecinor-is, in which both suffixes appear. It is, to say the 
least, very probable that iter must have had a genitive Htin-is ; 
but the nom. iter gave rise to a genitive iter-is (attested by 
the grammarians), then the joint influence of these two forms 
produced the ordinary genitive itiner-is, which in turn gave 
rise to a little used nominative itiner. This accumulation of 
suffixes is not unknown to Greek : thus ovap (dream) has the 
genitive oi/ctpar-os, a form which, apart from the vocalism and 
the addition of t, is the exact counterpart of jecinor-is, itiner-iSj 
with the two suffixes arranged in the opposite order. It was 
inevitable that confusions of all kinds should arise in declen- 
sions having so unusual an appearance.^ 

^ We may also mention : (1) the declension of 76KV, SSpv^ Horn. loc. Sovpi 
= *Sopf'lt nom. pi. yoj&vara « *7<Jvf -ar-a, Att. SSpara^ ydvara, supra 40 C a ; 
(2) that of Kdpa (neat., head), Ion. icd/n?, nom. pi. Kapi/f-ar-a (H. xi. 309), 
gen. sing. KpdT6s=^*Kpa-aT-6s (?), etc. 



CHAPTER m. 

PRONOMINAL DECLENSION. 

(216) Among the stems which follow the pronominal declen- 
sion two classes are to be distinguished, the demonstratives 
and the personal pronouns. The essential characteristic of 
the demonstratives is that they have a system of inflexion which 
agrees much more nearly with the nominal declension than with 
that of pronouns proper ; they also vary according to the gender 
of the object designated, whereas the personal pronouns have 
only a single form for masculine, feminine, and neuter : 6 ^ to, 
but cyw for all three genders. 

Section I. 

DEMONSTRATIVES. 

§ 1. Terminations, 

(217) I. Singular. — 1. Nominative. — Greek always has the 
ordinary -s ; the feminine forms have no termination, as is 
also the case with the masculine of the stem 6. Latin has 
as many as three masculine terminations : (1) -s, z-s, qui-^s, 
etc. ; (2) short 6, with no further termination (still rather 
obscure), i^te, ille ; ^ (3) J, which appears to be equivalent 
to oi and which is almost equally obscure ;2 hl-c, qui. The 
feminine has the ordinary ending d ; but the stems which have 
in the masc. f =*oi, have in the fem. a£ = *dij hae-c, quae. 

The nom.-acc. neuter has a special form, the same in both 
languages: its termination is -d, Greek to^^to-^, cf. Latin 
istU'd = HstO'd, aXKo aliu-d, ri qui-d, etc. 

1 They may be old vocatives, cf. supra 196, 1, or imitations of the regular 
ipse, infra 221, 7. 

« Cf. however 219, 1 note. 

S38 
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2. Accusative : -m, Gk. v, Lat. -w : to-v, istu-m, etc. 

3. Ablative (1): Gk. ovrw ovTa)s=*ouTCD8; Lat. istd = *istOd, 
ista = *istCtd, qui (how) = *quidj etc.^ 

4. Ablative (2) : Gk. -n-o-^cv, avro-Oev,^ etc. ; Lat. wn-cZe (the 
nasalization is imitated from inde, supra 187, 6), so also *cunde 
= *quon'de in alicunde, cf. i^-6z, *cu-bi, 

5. Instrumental (1) : Gk. tt^, avr^, dXA.^, etc. ; Lat. 5^^<!^, M-c 
(this way), istd-c, illd-c? 

6. Instrumental (2) : Gr. avro-<^t ; * Lat. (locative sense) z6-f , 
*cubl=*qud'bl in alicubi, u-M, from a stem w-, found also in 
the comparative u-ter, ali-bl with final lengthening perhaps on 
the analogy of the dative, cf. ti-M, 

7. Locative : Dor. rct-Sc, etc., Gk. (illative sense) ^rot, etc., 
Lesb. oAAvt, ^r^Xm (far off, cf. r^Xc);^ Lat. M-c = Aei-c = (here), 
tsf Z-c, i7Zf-c, The illative hU-c = *hoi'C^ istUc, iUUc, cUr (why) = 
*qu/oi-r (the r is a particle of the same kind as the Gk. pa apa), 
corresponds phonetically to the accented (not enclitic) iroi. 

8. Dative. — Greek has the ordinary dative endings in the 
-0- and -o-stems: tw, ra rfj. But in Latin the termination -f 
of the dative, instead of being added to the final -o- or -a- of 
the stem, appears to eliminate and supersede it ; instead of a 
dative *illd, *illa£j which would seem to be required by the 
ace. illu-m, illa-m and the corresponding Greek forms, we have 
ill-l for all three genders, as in the imparisyllabic declension. 
It is probable that this ending, at first belonging exclusively 
to demonstratives of the imparisyllabic declension {qui-8, i-s), 
was extended to the others by analogy. This much is certain, 
that, having spread side by side with the genitive termination 
'iU8 (infra), it was added to stems which were nominal in their 
origin and resembled pronouns only in meaning: thus Unu-s 
( = Gk. olvo^) has dat. U7i-l, sollu-s ( = oA.os) solU, alter (com- 
parative in -T€pO') alter-l^ though the nom.-acc. neut. Unu-m (not 
^Unu-d)^ etc., would suffice to prove that their original declen- 
sion was nominal. 

^ Supra 187, 4. The nasalization of the adverbial ablative hin-c^ istin-c, 
illin-c is probably due to the analogy of inde, infra. 
« Supra 187, 6. ' Supra 187, 7. 

* Supra 187, 8. ' Supra 187, 10» 
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0. Giniticc, — In Greek no peculiarity; -o-stems, Toio=*To-<ryo, 
-a-stems, Ta9, rrj^'y imparisyllabic stems, rtv-o*.^ But in Latin 
the genitive of the demonstratives shows a special termination 
'tu8j shortened iuSj which is not found in any other language 
and is most perplexing to the granmiarian« The following is 
the most probable explanation of its origin. 

Let us take, for example, the form Sjus, The demonstrative 
root ij in its normal form and with the addition of the sofBx -o-, 
may have produced a stem *cy-o- •eo-, of which the nom.-sing. 
masc. would be *eU'8 (cf. ace. eu-m) and the locative (used as geni- 
tive)* *eJ. On the other hand, the same root, when itself acting 
as stem, has a nom. sing, i-s, of which the genitive would natu- 
rally be *i-os *i'US (cf. patr-us).^ Let us suppose now that 
these two synonymous forms were linked together by a sort of 
pleonasm which is very common in all languages ; this would 
give the combination *el ius, the transition of which to ejus 
(often written eiius) is easy to understand. In the same way, 
to *illlj ^istlj *qiiol^ the regular genitives of the pronouns ille, 
iste, qui J etc., was attached the same genitive *iu8 of the 
pronoun is ; whence the pleonastic forms illlitSj istltis, qttolus 
(Ep. Scip,), in which the accentuation iUius and not *illtiLS,^ 
recorded by Martianus Capella, seems to point to an old con- 
traction from *illl ius. 

Are there any direct proofs in favour of this ingenious 
hypothesis? No, but indirect proofs are abundant. In the 
first place, it is certain that the genitives in -l- (fern, -ae) existed 
in the demonstratives; they are found occasionally in the 
comic poets, e.g. istlmodl, aliae rel in Lucretius, As to *iic8, 
F. Meunier has thought himself justified in reading it in a 
verse of Plautus, where it is supported by the reading of two 
manuscripts.^ Lastly, nothing is more in harmony with the 
genius of popular language than pronominal pleonasm ; we have 
only to compare, in vulgar French, the phrases, " Thonmie quHl 
vient, cet homme que tu lui as pris son couteau," and in German 

1 Supra 187, 11, and 204, 14. « Supra 187, 10. 

9 Supra 204, 14. ^ Cf . M^ni. Soc, Ling, ill. p. 187. 

& Set eccdm parasitum quoi mi ius auxiliSst opus^ Persa 83. We oertainlj 
find qu&ram eOrum in Trinum. 1023. Cf « Mim. Soc, Ling, i, p. 45. 
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declension the double dative denen, the double genitive derer, 
etc. [Cf. the pleonastic use of which in vulgar English.] 

However this may be, this termination -Itis was wrongly 
extended to a certain number of stems of nominal origin : 
un-luSj sol-ius, alter-iuSj utr-ius, neutr-ius^ ull-ius,^ nUll-ius. 
This corruption is not very ancient ; nulll is still found in the 
comic poets, and neutrum meaning "the neuter gender" always 
has neutrl in the genitive. 

(218) II. Dual: only in Greek; no peculiarity, except that 
the fem. is not used, the masc.-neut. taking its place : tco not rdj 
TOLv not ratv, tovtw not ravrd, etc., tw r^jiipa (the two days). 

(219) III. Plural, — 1. Nominative. — The termination of 
masc. and fem. parisyllabic stems is *-2/, which we have already 
seen introduced into the nominal stems : ^ Gk. (Dor.) ro-t, ra-t 
(ot, ai) ; \j2ii,isti = *istO'i^istae = *istd-i. Imparisyllabic stems 
have *-^s : rtV-c?. The termination of the nom.-acc. neut. is the 
same as that of the nouns : ra, avra, tCv-o.? So also in Latin 
ista^ iUa, qui-a (probably neut. pi. of qui-s) ; but we also find 
an ending o^, hae-c, quae, istae-c, the origin of which is not 
clear.* 

2. The accusative, locative, and instrumental-dative-ablative 
do not differ from those of the corresponding nominal stems. 

3. Genitive, — In the pro-ethnic period the pronominal gen. pi. 
had a special termination *-8dm, proved by the Sanskrit demon- 
stratives (masc.-neut. tS-Mm, fem. td-sdm). This termination 
can no longer be seen in the masc.-neut. of Greek demonstratives, 
which have been assimilated to the nominal stems, twv, tovtcdv, 
iK€ivo)v ; at the most it would only be possible to recognise it 
in the Doric accentuation tovtwi/ = *TovT6-(r(ov, But in the fem. 
we have Dor. rav, Att. Tft)i/=Lesb. Tao}i/=*Td-(r<ov, and Dor. 
Tawav=*TavTd-(ra)v. So also in Latin : fem. hd-rum = *hd-8um, 
istd-rum, etc.; masc.-neut. ho-rum, probably for *hd-ruin = 
*h6-sonij with lengthening of the thematic vowel on the analogy 
of hd-Tum,^ 

^ Ullu8^*oin-lo8j diminutiye of Unus, 

* Supra 189, 1. » s^^p^a 206, 2. 

^ Probably it is due to the addition of a demonstrative element -i (of. Gk. 
oirroff'l)^ 80 that guae = *gtt<S-i, and so also in the nom. sing. maso. and fem., 
qulf quaey etc. ^ Cf. supra 189, 7. 

B 
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§ 2. Stems, 

(220) I. Greek, — 1. Stem 6- to- (demonstrative in the lan- 
guage of Homer, where the article is unknown, article and 
relative pronoun in that of Herodotus, article only in ordinary 
Greek, except in the expression 6 ficv . . . 6 8^ . . .)• In Indo- 
European, the two stems *80- Hff alternated in declension ; the 
first characterized only the nom. sing. masc. and fem. (both 
without termination, *so, *«<J) ; the second appeared in all other 
cases. This is also what happens in Greek, especially in Doric, 
where the nom. pi. masc. and fem. is toCtcu; but in ordinary 
Greek the analogy of 6 17 produced oi at. The dual tw (jd) 
everywhere remained unchanged. 

By the addition to this stem of the particle Sc, there was 
formed a demonstrative of more precise meaning, 08c ^Sc toSc,^ 
corresponding in meaning to the French " voici " (here is). The 
declension is the same as before ; the particle is indeclinable, 
but by analogy the case-endings were sometimes added to it, 
loc. pi. ToitrSeo-i and TottrSco-o-iv (Od. xxi. 93, ii. 47) in Homer, gen. 
pi. Twi'SccDv in a fragment of Alcaeus. 

2. Stem ovTo- (a demonstrative contrasted with the former 
as meaning " voil^ " (there is) and with the following one as 
meaning " this " ). Whatever opinion may be held as to the 
origin of this pronoun, it is not difficult to recognise in it the 
stems 6-, to-, combined in different ways, whence arises the 
exact parallel between the two declensions 6 rj to, t6v n^v etc., 
and 0UT09 avrrj tovto^ tovtov Tavrrjv^ etc.^ Hence the Doric nom. 
pi. masc. and fem., toZtoi Tavrat, is the only regular one ; the 
ordinary forms ovtol avrai are imitated from ovto^ avrq and 61 at. 
The influence of a^ialogy did not stop there; the Panhellenic 
ablative is ovrto^ not *rovriii ; we find in inscriptions forms like 
ovTov and ovTViv ; and lastly the stem rovro- nowhere appears in 
the declension of compounds^like toiovto% to(tovtos^ gen. toiovtov, 
etc. Moreover, the regular nom. sing. neut. Totovro roa-avro is 

^ Cf. the illative olKbvbc, supra 187, ll* last note. 

^ Notice however that the common gen. pi. is To&rtay for all three genders, 
not *TavTUJv in the fem. (cf. in the adjectives ^plXutv in all genders, supra 
195, 7), but in Doric regularly ravray. 
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superseded in Attic, and already to some extent even in Homer, 
by a nominative with a nominal termination, tolovtov too-ovtov, 

3. Stem K€Lv<y- (that) : Hom. icctvos and iKtivo^, Attic prose 
cK€tvo9, Lesbian ktjvo^j Dor* ktjvo^ and rrjuo^. Its origin is 
obscure ; it has no special peculiarity. 

4. Stem avTo- (pronoun denoting identity) : the oxytone accen- 
tuation seems to separate it etymologically from the preceding 
stems,^ but in any case it has been entirely assimilated to them 
in its declension. 

5. Stem o- : relative pronoun o-s ^ 6 ( = *o-8), identical with 
Sk. yds yd yd-d, which presupposes a primitive stem *yd'. 
The epigraphic form (Locr.) fori, like the adverbial ablative ws, 
seems to belong to a different stem *swd-J^ 

6. Stems iro- tl- t€- = I.-E. *qO' *qi- *5e-:^ interrogative and 
indefinite pronouns (enclitics in the last case). 

A. *7ro-s 7rd tto. Ion. */co-s ictJ #co, not used in the nominative, 
but frequent in the other cases ; irco? tto^cv ttoI ttov ttoOl^ Ion. kw?, 
etc., cf. comparative iror^po^ and k6t€po%, 

B. Tt-s Tt = Lat. qui-8 qui-d. As is shown by Latin and 
Sanskrit, the stem ends in -i- : hence the ace. sing, masc.-fem. 
should be *ti-v. To this form *Tt-»/ was pleonastically added a 
new accusative suffix, rtV-a, and from nV-a was formed the false 
stem Ttv-, on which nearly all the declension is based : * sing. 

TLV-a TtV-OS TLV-t J pi. TtV-€S TtV-ttS TtV-tt TLV-U)V, But thC trUC StCm 

Tt- is still traceable : — (a) in the nom.-acc. sing, neut., Tt = *Tt-8; 
(P) in the loc. pi. rX-a-ij which cannot be explained through 
*TLv-<rL] (y) in the word ao-o-a, Att. arra (nom.-acc. pi. neut.), in 
which the group o-cr tt is simply the representative of the group 
Ty of the neut. pi. *Tt-a=Lat. qui-a, pronounced as a mono- 
syllable *Ty-a,^ 

^ Cf. Mem. Soc. Ling. vi. pp. 96 and 139. 

* The word ws in Homer often makes a preceding vowel long by position ; 
we must therefore read f(6s, e.g. H. iv. 471, vi. 443, etc. Cf. however L. 
Havet, Melanges Renter^ p. 371. ^ Cf. supra 57, 1. 

* Cf. supra 213. — Zend however has an accusative cin-em^Tb-a. 

^ Supra 39 C S. The initial a is simply the final a of the neuter word 
which necessarily preceded the enclitic *Tta ; thus in Od. xix. 218, we ought 
really to read *dinrotd aca instead of ' oTnroi ' A<r<ra ; cf. in French m'amie 
(my dear) written ma mUj whence the word itne mie. [So in English a nadder 
has become an adder ^ and conversely an eke-name (i.e. an additional name) 
is now a nick-name,] 
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G. T€-, not used in the nominative, often replaces tlv- in the 
oblique cases (especially in Attic and Herodotus): Horn, rio 
riuiv ; New Ion. tcu reoio't ; Att. tov tw, etc. 

7. The stem a- may be combined with each of the preceding 
stems iu turn, to form various indefinite pronouns. The form 
of composition is both syntactical and non-syntactical.^ 

A. With iro- Ko- : non-syntactical o-ttcds, Ion. o-k<i>s, etc. ; syn- 
tactical, probably nom.-acc. sing. neut. * oB-iroS^ *oB-ko8, whence 
the stems omro- 6kko-^ and hence the doublets ottois oTnrws, oicws 
oKKD^j etc^ 

B. With Tt-, generally syntactical:^ oo--Tt5, ^-ris, *oS-ti, whence 
Homeric om, gen. ot-rtvo?, etc. The form on arose later, after 
the loss of the final 8 of *o8, through the simple juxtaposition 
of o and Ti. The nom.-acc. pi. neut. is artva, but also (Att.) 

ttiTtt = *ar7/a = 'a-rta. 

C. With T€- : non-syntactical in the forms o-rov (Horn, gen, 
oTTco, Od. i. 124), 6-Tto, which may be substituted in Attic for 
ovTU'09, (uTtvt, etc. ; syntactical with tc indeclinable in the forms 
<Jt€ (II. i. 279), wo-rc (so that), etc. 

8. The stems tto,- t6- and -o- in secondary derivation form 
various correlative words, such as irorc (Dor. iroKa) totc ot€j 
TToto-? Toto-s olo-s, iroo-Q-s TO(ro-5 ocro-s (and oaao-^j an obscure 
form), and similarly ottotc omrorc^ etc. But these stems have 
nothing pronominal about them except the root, and their 
declension is purely nominal, e.g. neut. olo-v, not *olo. 

9. The pronoun 6 Selva (so and so), gen. tov Sctvo?, or better 
indeclinable, has not yet been clearly explained.* 

(221) II. Latin. — 1. Is: the two stems i- and eo-, which 
both come from the root i (one, cf. Gk. 10-5 and 010-9, one, alone),^ 
alternate somewhat capriciously in declension :— Sing. : nom. 
is, ea, i'd ; ace. evrm, ea-rn (arch, i-m), i-d ; abl. eo, ed ; dat. el ; 
gen. Sjus = *el ius. Plur. : nom. 6f , and more commonly il 

1 Supra 176. 

2 Cf . /cdTTTreffe = *k6.t ireae. 

^ Sometimes non-syntactical in Homer, Sripa (Od. viii. 204), drtvas (DL xv. 
492). 

* For the most recent etymology see Baunack, Stud. i. p. 46, who writes 
it as one word, odeTva. 

^ Cf. upra 108 and 109. 
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(through intrusion of the vowel of i-s),'^ eae, ea ; ace. eSs, eds^ ea ; 
dat.-abl. {els) ils ; gen. ed-rum, ed-rum. 

2. Hlc. — To the demonstrative stem ho- is added in declen- 
sion an indeclinable particle -ce, syncopated to -c ; all the cases 
do not take it ; but nevertheless it is capable of being added, 
under one of these forms, to the majority of demonstrative 
words.^ — Sing, : nom. hlc^ haec^ hoc (the o is long only by 
position, the true spelling would be *h6cc = h6d-ce)] ace. hun-c 
= ^hdm-c, han-Cy hO-c; abl. hoc, hd-c: dat. hul-c and gen. 
hujuSj probably influenced by the vocal ism of cm and cujus 
(infra). — PL : nom. hi, hae, hae-c ; ace. hos, hds, haec ; dat.-abl. 
hJs ; gen. hOrum, hd-rum. 

3. Iste. — This word is probably a combination of the two 
stems I- and to-, and hence ought to be declined : nom. masc. 
*i-s tu-s, fem. *ea ta, ace. *eum tvrm ; but the element is has 
ceased to be declined. — Sing. : nom. istus (arch.) and iste, ista, 
istud ; ace. istum, istam, istud ; abl. istd, istd ; dat. istl ; gen. 
istius = *isti ius. — Plur. : nom. istl, istae, ista (and istaec on the 
analogy of haec) ; ace. istQs, etc. 

4. Ollus. — This archaic pronoun, of which numerous forms 
are found in old Latin and the dative olll even in Vergil, 
ought probably to be written Olus, if we may judge from the 
adverbial form olim (formerly) ; but its etymology is unknown. 
The spelling with II is due to the analogy of the following 
word, of which it seemed to be merely a doublet. 

5. nie, — The declension is exactly the same as that of iste. 

6. *Isderti, whence Idem, pronoun denoting identity. — In 
formation it is to be compared with o-Se; the pronoun is declined 
and the particle added always remains unchanged. The 
genitive ^jusdem for *ejudem is due to the analogy of ejus, cf. 
cujusdam, etc. 

7. Ipse. — This pronoun likewise contains an indeclinable 
particle -pse and ought to be declined *is-pse, ea-pse, Hpse 
= *id-pse, ace. *eum-pse, etc. Some of these forms exist as 
archaisms, and the abl. fem. sing, ed-pse survived even to the 

^ And to dissimilate it from the dat. sing. 

^ E.g. hujitsce and even liocce where the particle occurs twice over, also 
^stlCt illiCi etc. 
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latest period of Latin in the adverbial phrase redpse (really) 
= *reedpse. But, by a strange anomaly, the pronoun as it 
appeared in the form of the nom. sing. neut. became indeclin- 
able, and the particle was declined,^ so that the declension of 
ipse became exactly like that of iste, with the exception of the 
neuter ipsum instead of Hpsud. 

8. Stems quch = Qik, tto- (relative pronoun) and g'm-=Gk. rt- 
(interrogative and indefinite). — These two stems, closely allied 
both in form and function, were to some extent confused in 
their declension, so that each of them owes part of its declension 
to the other : for a stem qui- in the gen. pi. could only become 
qui-um,^ not quO-rum^ and again the dat. pi. of quo- was quia 
(cf. equis), not qui-hus? 

A. Quo-. — Sing. : nom. qui^ quae, quod ; ace. qu£m (borrowed 
from qui-8, the true accus. quom remaining as a conjunction 
denoting time), qua-m,^ quo-d; abl. quO, qv^d] dat. cu% = 
quoi-ei] gen. cujus-quoju8 = quoi-ius(?). — Plur. : nom. quei 
qui J quae, quae ; ace. quOs, quds, quae ; dat.-abl. queis quis 
(arch, and poet.), in prose qui-bus (borrowed from quis) ; gen. 
quo-rum, qud-rum. 

B. Qui-. — Sing. : nom. masc. quis, Osc. pis, fem. arch, quis,^ 
class, quae (borrowed from the preceding stem), neut. qui-d ; 
ace. quern for *qui-^i (cf. avem for avim), quam (borrowed), 
qicid ; abl. quo, qua (both borrowed) ; dat. cut ; gen. cujus. — 
Plur. : arch. nom. masc.-fem. ques ^ (cf. aves), neut. *qui-a 
(preserved as a conjunction), in classical usage qui, quae, quae 
(all borrowed) ; ace. quos, quds, quae (do.) ; regular dat.-abl. 
qui-bus, but also queis (borrowed) ; lastly, gen. quorum and 
qudrum. 

It is hardly necessary to mention the combinations qut- 
cumqite, qul-Uhet, quidam = *quls-dam, aliquis, etc., the 

^ Cf. in French the pi. qvelconqueSj which ought to be *quelsconqne. 
2 This genitive really existed, according to the grammarians. 
^ Quihus even gave rise to the barbarism hlbvA {% long because of his ?) or 
Ihus = *i%hu8, which is found in Plaut. Curcul. 606. 

* Which likewise fulfils the function of a conjunction (comparative) ; the 
correlatives are turn {tun-c) and Mm, ace. masc. and fem. of the stem to-. 

* We find in Plautus {Epid. 609) : quia illaec est mulier ? etc. 

6 Which is found several times repeated in the Senatusconsultum de 
Bacchanalibus. 
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declension of whicli differs in no respect from that of qui 
and quis. 

Section II. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

§ 1. Stems, 

(222) What makes the declension of the personal pronouns 
very complicated and often obscure, is not merely the unusual 
character of several terminations, but also and more especially 
the multiplicity of the stems which alternate in the declension 
of each pronoun. Hence it is important to determine at the 
outset these stems and the various forms which each of them 
may assume. 

I. In the I St person, three stems : (1) that of the nomina- 
tive singular, which is an isolated form, (2) *me- (m-) and (3) 
*nO'. 

1. Nom. sing. : Gk. cyw, Lat. *egd egd ; the Sk. ahdm suggests 
that the nasal at the end of the Greek doublet iywv (Hom.), 
Boeot. twv, is not wholly epenthetical. 

2. Strong stem *me-, weak *m-, in all the other cases of the 
sing, in Greek and Latin. The stems *eine- and *em-, likewise 
occur, but only in Greek.^ There is also the stem *m- with 
an unexplained, but primitive, addition, *sme- *'Sm-^^ which 
appears in the Greek plural, namely, nom. pi. (Lesb.) a/x/x€s= 
*do-/i,€(5) = *7ism^ (cf. Germ, uns [Eng. ws]) = *m-sm-^, as v/x/xcs 
= *yiir8m'd infra. 

3. Stem *nch (cf. Sk. ace. pi. was), in the Greek dual and 
Latin plural. 

(223) 11. In the 2nd person, four stems, Heio- {tvr^ tw-, 
etc.), *yiirj *wch, and lastly *<t<I>o- (exclusively Greek). 

1. The stem Hew- is common to Greek and Latin, where it 
characterizes the whole of the singular. In the nominative the 

I Is tills due to prothesis? or (which seems very improbable) to the 
analogy of iyd) ? or, lastly, were they primitive forms, to be compared with 
the i^anifold stems of the other pronouns, but lost everywhere except in 
Greek ? The question seems insoluble. 

* Cf, Sk. sma and Lat. met^*8mi-d (ablativft^V^^^"^''^'^^^'^^^* 
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tc is a vowel, e.g. primitively ♦fti and HU^ which may he seen 
rospoctively in the Doric rv (jv) and Lat. tU (cf. Horn, rvvq^ 
II. xix. 10). In the other cases there is an alternation hetween 
the forms ^teicCj" *fewv, *twe- and Hw-. In Doric and Latin 
tlio re after the t is simply dropped. But, in the other Greek 
dialects, the ^p*oup rf becomes o-, e.g. ace. <r€=Tf€; then, the 
initial a- spreading throughout the whole declension, Lesbian, 
Ionic, Attic and the Kotirq have in the nom. sing. <rv instead of 
the rojxular Doric rv (Boeot. tov = tv). 

2. The stem *yn'j with the addition ♦-sm-, characterizes the 
plural in Greek as in Sanskrit (abl. yuSmdt, like asmdt in the 
1st pcrs.) : I^sb. v/x/xcs for *v/x^€s. Dor. v/xc? (long v), etc. 

B. Stem *u*o- (cf. Sk. ace. pi. vas) : in the Latin plural. 

4. Stem ^a-^o- (?) : in the Greek dual, with no parallel else- 
where ; of unknown origin, like the stem *o-</>€- of the 3rd person. 

(224) III. In the 3rd person, two stems, *sexo- and *(r<^€- 
(in Greek alone), but only the former is primitive. It is quite 
certain, indeed, and Latin alone is a sufficient guarantee of the 
fact,^ that the stem *8eic- served both for the singular and plural. 
Further, the pronoun *sew' does not, strictly speaking, belong 
to the 3rd person ; it is the reflexive pronoun for all persons and 
numbers.^ From the point of view of Indo-European syntax 
phrases like ego se gcram (J shall behave myself)^ vos sibi 
2)l<ici'tis {you please yourselves), annisimus suam matrem {we 
have lost our mother), quin sine rivali seque et sua solus amares, 
etc., would be quite correct, and we still find corresponding 
usages at the present day in the Slavonic languages. In Latin, 
this pronoun remained strictly reflexive, but in its use was 
restricted to the 3rd person. In Greek the corruption went 
much farther ; the pronoun I- was used, either as reflexive, or 
as a simple pronoun of the 3rd person, and we know that 
Homeric usage is invariable in this respect. Hence it was felt 
necessary to create a plural for it, and the stem *o-<^€-, the origin 
of which is very obscure,^ was called upon to fulfil this function. 

^ Its evidence is likewise confirmed by that of Sanskrit, Teutonic, and 
Slavonic; cf. Germ, sie irren sich (they deceive themselves). 

2 This accounts for the fact that it has no nominative. 

^ Is it an instrumental in -<f>L of the stem cr/^-, e.g. cr-^/i', which, being 
taken for a dat. pi. and wrongly divided (r0-/v, gave rise to an imaginary 
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Then, in the classical period, both stems fell into partial disuse ; 
as pronouns of the 3rd person the demonstratives ouros, avrds, 
etc., were used, and in the reflexive sense c- barely survived 
except in the combination iavrov. 

The single stem of this pronoun takes the four forms ^sewe-^ 
*seio-j *sive- and *st(?-. The Latin declension retains only the 
last two, in which the group sw becomes «. In Gfreek, initial a- 
is changed to the rough breathing and medial f disappears, e.g. 
ace. €€=*(r€f-€; on the other hand, initial o-f is changed to the 
rough breathing, e.g. €=*(rf-€. Hence the doublets which 
characterize the whole of this declension. Hence also, even in 
Attic, the double form €avrov = *(r€r avrov and avrov = *(rf' aurov, 
and so also in the 2nd person, o-eavrov corrupted from *T€awov 
= *T€f avTovy and the regular a-avrov = *tF^ avrov. 



§ 2. Terminations. 

(225) I. Singular. — We may represent the Grreek and Latin 
declension concisely as follows, placing on the same line the 
forms recognised as being morphologically identical. 



1. N. ^c6, ego. 

2. A. ifjii fjiif me. 

5. -Q NfxoL/xoL (mlfy 

6. * \ mi-hl. 

7. L. (?) i/M-lv. 

8. r ifxeTo €fi4o ifiov. 

9. G. s ifJL^os ifJLeus ifiovs. 
10. ^tnelt{ml8). 



Tl5, (TlJ, til. 

Tfe^TCt ere, te. 

te. 

ffeSey. 

Toi <rol. 

ti-bl. 

T€-ivj riv, 

rio T€Vy (reh <rio aov. 

rios, reus. 

tult (tls). 



ii, ^ (Lesb. fi), se. 
8e (sSd). 

^0?, ot. 

sUhl. 

iivj iv (idv^ viv). 

eh ^0 e5 od. 

oi5s (?). 

sulf (sU ? ) 



1. The nominative has been explained, supra 222 and 223. 

2. Divergent forms appear already in the accusative; the 
long vowel of Latin is confirmed by Sk. md, tvd; the Greek 
formations represent, either another accusative, equally primi- 

stem 0-0-, to which other terminations were afterwards added? Bnt in this 
case we should expect a vowel between the a aod 0. The problem still 
remains to be solved, in spite of many learned attempts to do so. 

^ Much more probably a mere contraction of mihl. 

8 We find in Hesychius Tp4 • a^. Kpfjrcs. Ct. supra 45^ \u jwA. 
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tive, containing a short vowel, or perhaps the ablative, which 
we are about to consider, confnsed with the accusative. 

3. The Sanskrit ablative mdtj tvdt would require in Greek 
an ablative •fic8, •rf c8, •of cS, whence /it, ai^ 2, which are found 
in the accusative. In Latin *nUd became m€d through the 
analogy of the long vowel of the ace. m^, then the d was 
dropped after a long vowel : mS, t£j sS, The last word, meaning 
" by oneself, apart," was afterwards used in the sense of " with- 
out " {sB doldj without fraud), and also as a verbal prefix, e.g. 
sd-c^derCj literally " to go by oneself," aS-cernerej s^-cluderej 
etc. But the primitive form with short vowel still survives in 
the disjunctive sM (but), literally " this point being put on one 
side, except that. . . ." 

4. The ablative in -Oev needs no explanation.^ 

5. The termination of the Greek dative is -ot : 1st pers. ifi-oi 
and enclitic jjl-oL The 2nd person was already *toy in Indo- 
European (Sk. t(J)j which explains the fact that, even in Ionic- 
Attic, the non-assibilated form rot occurs as an expletive 
particle ; hence crot, like (tv, is analogical. In the 3rd person 
ol = *o-f-ot (Lesb. fot), and €or=*(r€f-oi perhaps on the analogy 
of the strong cases. 

G. The Latin dative corresponds to the Sanskrit form 
vid-hyam^ tu-bhyam. But the correspondence is incomplete; 
it is probable that the Latin termination was assimilated to 
that of the nominal dative (patri). The law regulating iambic 
words allowed the scansion niiM^ tihi^ sibl, which was sanctioned 
by the classical language. 

7. We have treated as a locative the case in -tv, which might 
likewise, however, be regarded as an instrumental, a dative, 
or even an accusative. It is certain that it is often used as an 
accusative, probably on account of its final nasal. The forms 
ijjiiv and TtV are Doric, and are especially common in Theocritus ;2 
we find T€ii/ = *T€f-tV in Homer (II. xi. 201), ftV = *(rf-tV in Cretan 
inscriptions; the forms tv and €Lv = *<r€F'Lv rest almost entirely 
on the evidence of the grammarians. But, as a substitute for 
IV (him), we very often find, with a dative or accusative function, 

1 Supra 187, 6. 

> This author also very often uses the nom. sing. t6 as an aconsative. 
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in Homer fitV, in the tragic poets viv (even in the plural) ; the 
origin of this initial nasal has not yet been clearly explained.^ 
The vowel of the termination is generally short; Theocritus, 
however, always has the scansion ifuv and tZf, and we shall see 
that the corresponding forms of the plural ^ show the same 
alternation. 

8. The forms c/acio, etc., go back quite naturally to *(/x€-cryo : 
Hom. c/xeto, €ft€o, New Ion. and New Dor. e/xev. New Dor. and 
Att. ifxov (enclitic ftcv ftov), etc.^ 

9. The. forms e^eo?, e/xevs, etc., are Doric, and due to the 
analogy of the genitives of the imparisyllabic declension.^ 

10. The Latin genitive mel, tul^ suij is the genitive of a 
possessive adjective transferred to the pronominal declension.^ 
The archaic genitives mis, tiSj come from the imparisyllabic 
declension. 

(226) II. Dual, — The dual forms (1) vwt vco, vmv vaJv, (2) 
(r<^cut <r<f>ii>, <r<f>(t>iv (r^fx^v, (3) (very rare) (rffxoi (tkjxjSlVj are isolated, 
and probably new formations. 

(227) in. Plural, — The same is the case, though tcf a less 
extent, with the plural forms. In fact, it is now established 
beyond all possible dispute that originally the plural termina- 
tions differed in no respect from those of the singular ; in other 
words, the idea of plurality lay, not in the terminations, but in 
the stem. Sanskrit, for example, has in the abl. pi. asmdt, 
yusmdt, just like mdtj tvdt in the abl. sing. But already in 
Sanskrit, and perhaps even in the Indo-European period, the 
plural terminations of the nouns and demonstratives were 
transferred analogically to the personal pronouns. In Greek 
there still remain some traces of the primitive usage. There 
are none in Latin. 

A. Greek. — 1. The nominative^ as far back as it can be 
traced in Greek, already has the ending -9, on the analogy of 
the nominal plural ; *d^/i,€9, v^fxi^^ whence Hom. and Lesb. 
a/i,/x€9, v/xiJi€s, Dor. afi€s (long a, the rough breathing probably on 

^ We must take into acconnt the probable confusion between tv « *<rf'Ly 
and f-)/=Lat. t'-m, aco. of the pronominal stem i-, supra 221, 1. On the 
nasal of fiLv and Wv, cf. Baonack, Stud, i. p. 48. 

* Supra 187, 11. » -Supra 204, 14. * Cl,\ujTa*L^'\'^. 
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the analogy of v/nc?), vfiU (long v), Boeot. ovftcs, etc. The Homeric, 
Ionic, and Attic forms ^/x€t9, vfict? (long v) are due to the analogy 
of the nom. pi. of the stems in -co--,^ and the stem cr<f>€-, which 
is much later than the others, nowhere appears except with 
this long termination, (r^ci?. 

2. Accusative. — The oldest forms are a/i/mc, v/m/ic, <r<^€,2 found 
in Homer (Dor. a/utc, v/ic, o-^c, and Lesb. ao-^c). But, as early 
as the Homeric period, there were formed on the model of 
ij/xct?, etc., the new accusatives rffiw^ vfiWy o-^ca? ; ^ the same 
foniLS appear in New Ionic ; Att. rffia^y v/ias, o-i^as, and in poetry 
rjiJLa<;, v/xtis, o-</>a5 (II. V. 567).* The last word even has a nom.- 
acc. neut. a-<t>€a in Herodotus and the Attic poets. 

3. Locative (dative). — Originally probably *d/A/itv ^vfjLfjuv (like 
ifjLLv tIv in the sing.) : Hom. and Lesb. afi/xi (II. ix. 427) afx/xXv, 
vfJLfJ-t (II. vi. 77) Vfifiivj (rtfiXv d(r<l>L] Dor. afuv djuv^ vfuv (BoBOt. ovfiiv) 
vfilv, cr<f>Xv ; Att. rjfuv yfuv, vfiiv vfiXv, cr<f>L(rLv, The last form, 
which is found also in Homer, is evidently due to the analogy 
of Tto-tV and other nominal locatives, as is also the case with 
Lesbian dfxfx€(nv, 

4. Genitive. — The termination being the same as in the sing., 
the genitive must have been *dfXfi€io *v/jLfX€Lo. cf. c/icto. These 
endings were pluralised to ♦d/i/ictwv *vft/ActW, and thence : Lesb. 

diJLfX€(t}v, vfJi/x€<aVj (r<t>€<i)v ; Dor. afi€(av d/ioiv, vfi€(av a'<f>i(t)V ] Hom. Ion. 
rjfX€LiJiiV rj/xiiov^ v/xctajv vfxioiv^ o"<^€ta)V, a'<f>€(av ; ^ Att. rjyiwVy vfxiov, o'<f>u)V, 

B. Latin. — 1. Nom-Acc. : nOs^ vOs, cf. Gk. dual via. 

2. Dat.-Abl. : nO-bls vO-bls. If we may trust the evidence 
of Sanskrit, it is possible that there existed in Latin a dat.-abl. 
*nd'hi6s and an instrum. *n6-bls.^ It was the latter form 
probably which survived, with both functions, but with its 
termination lengthened on the analogy of the dat.-abl. of the 
2nd nominal declension. 

* Thus 1^/16?$: Tjfiiiav {gem.)^€vyeveis'. €vyev€<av, 
2 As in the sing, ^/xe, re, ?, Sk. abl. asmdt. 

^ Thus iifieas : iffiets = evyeyeas : eiyeveis. In these forms the group ea 
almost invariably forms only one syllable. 

* According to the grammarians, the perispomena are orthotone, forms in 
which the accent is thrown back are enclitic, and so also in the case of 
the dative. 

* Here synizesis is naturally the invariable rule. 
Cf. supra 206, 6. 
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3. Genitive : nostrl, vestrl ; nostrum^ vestrum. These are 
respectively (as in the sing, met, etc.) the primitive gen. sing, 
and gen. pl.^ of the corresponding possessive adjective. 

§ 3. The personal pronouns in syntactical juxtaposition. 

(228) In Greek and Latin all the forms of the personal pro- 
nouns are capable of being strengthened by the addition of a 
pronoun denoting identity. In Latin the juxtaposition remains 
syntactical throughout, ego ipse, tul ipsiuSj semetipsum, and 
each word retains its own declension. The same holds good aS 
a rule in Greek : €yo> avro?, aol avraJ, 17/Atv avrols, vfjuuiv avrcov, (r<^as 
avTov<:, etc. ; in certain cases, however, the first word has be- 
come indeclinable. The regular ace. ifi auTov=€/xc avrov, being 
written as one word ifiavrov, produced the apparently corre- 
sponding forms ifmvTiS ifiavTov,^ and the same is the case with 
(Tcairro) (ravrov, iavrov avraJ J then in the plural, the stem *arf^ 
belonging originally to all three numbers, iavrovs avrov^, iavrois 
avTot5, iavTwv avTwv. Polybius even uses iavriov as a reflexive 
pronoun for all three persons.^ 

In the Ionic of Herodotus an exactly parallel analogy seems 
to have started from the gen. sing, ifieo avrov contracted to 
c/xccovTov, whence c/acwvtov, and similarly otccdvtw, ccovtoIs, etc. 

• 

§ 4. Possessives, 

(229) The possessive adjectives are derived from the pro- 
nominal stems, whether strong or weak, by the addition of the 
suffix -d- : — (1) Gk. €/a-o-s, Lat. me-u-s ; (2) Gk. (Hom., Lesb.) 
Tcos=*T6f-o-9, Lat. tuus=tovos = Hevos,^ Gk. (Horn., Ion., Att.) 
o-os=*Tf-o-5; (3) Gk. (Hom.) €d9=*(r€f-o-s, Lat. suus = sovos = 
*sev'0-s^ Gk. (Hom., Ion., Att.) os=(Lesb.) fos = *(rf-a-s ; ^ in 

^ Cf. supra 225, 10. 

^ Even a nom. sing. ifiavT6s is quoted from the comic poet Pherecrates. 

3 Cf. supra 224. 

* Cf. supra 32 A a. 

^ The adjective ids 6s may in poetry fulfil the function of a plural posses- 
sive, " their," and eventually that of a reflexive possessive of the other two 
persons. 
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Greek in the plural also, Lesb. a/Afio9, vfi/uK, a-ifio^y Dor. 0/109, 

The only form which seems irregular is the Latin vocative 
of the possessive pronoun of the 1st person, ml. This ought 
probably to be regarded as the archaic genitive of the corre- 
spon<ling pronoun/ which, in the common expression fill mlSj 
assimilated its termination to that of the word which accom- 
panied it. 

In the plural, as there was not originally any pronoun of the 
3rd person, the other two formed a pair. This explains the 
other mode of forming derivatives, by means of the suffix 
*-tcrchj the regular function of which we have already seen : ^ 
Gk. (Lesb.) d/x/Ac-TCfX)-?, (Dor.) d/Aercpo-9, v/ute-rcpo-s, (Horn., Ion., 
Att.) 7jiJL€T€po^, v/i,€T€po9, Lat. nos-teVj veS'ter. Analogy afterwards 
created in Greek a possessive of the 3rd person, cr<^er€/309, and 
those of the dual, vwircpo?, <r<^o)tT€pos ; and the external re- 
semblance between (r<^er€pos and o-c^oitc^o? sometimes caused 
the latter to be used for the dual of the 3rd person, and the 
former for the plural of the 2nd, as in the second verse of the 

"Epya Kol *H/i,cpat. 

1 Supra 225, 10. * Supra 121, 6, and 159. 



II.-CONJIJGATION. 

(230) The comparative study of the Grseco-Latin system of 
conjugation includes : — 

(1) That of the indeclinable prefixes (augment and 
reduplication) ; 

(2) That of the person-endings ; 

(3) That of the modifications which take place in the verbal 
stem through ihe addition of these endings, in other words, the 
study of the tenses and moods and their inflexions. 



^itt 



CHAPTER I. 

AUGMENT AND REDUPLICATION. 

(231) The au^niient and reduplication Lave many points in 
common : first their form, for both contain as a general rule the 
vowel e; both are indeclinable elements of conjugation, and at the 
same time very unstable elements, since they do not form part 
of the body of the verb, and may be detached from it ; lastly, 
both are essentially signs of the past tenses : the augment, in 
Greek, and there only in the indicative, characterizes all the past 
tenses, except tlie perfect ; the reduplication, the perfect in all 
moods and the pluperfect. By general agreement the augment 
is now regarded as a shortened demonstrative stem, a kind of 
index finger pointing the action expressed by the verb back into 
the past : ^ thus, €-<^cp€ = I.-E. *d bhere-t " formerly he bears," ^ 
whence " he was bearing, he bore."^ The origin of the redupli- 
cation is much more obscure. 

Section I. 

AUGMENT. 

§ 1. Form of the Augment, 

(232) The augment in Greek is called syllabic or tem- 
poral, according as .it affects a verbal form beginning with a 
consonant or a vowel. But this distinction is only apparent : it 

^ Hence in Greek those moods of the aorists which are without the augment 
do not contain in themselves any notion of past time : cirri (say), tpvyeiv (to 
flee), etc. 

2 Gf. in Latin legis leg% which, apart from the augment, resembles 
^ryej ^Xe7e(T) much more closely than X^7€ts \hycL, 

3 So in the oldest Greek (Hom.), all the augmented tenses express all 
shades of past meaning without distinction. The notion of the past is con- 
tained in the augment and not in the form of the verb. 

256 
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is connected with the fact that the e of the augment, which re- 
mained unchanged before a consonant, was, as early as the Indo- 
European period,^ contracted with the initial vowel of the verb, 
and so lengthened it : *^ bhere-t (he was bearing), but *d age-tj 
whence *dget (he was leading, Gk. ^yc). 

(233) I. Syllabic augment. — 1. The ordinary form is an c- 
prefixed ; c-<^€/5€, €-/3ov\€-to, Icittc (Hom.) = *€-fct7r€. 

2. Very rarely €- is found : the rough breathing is in this case 
due to the analogy of the non-augmented form. Thus IpTrw (to 
creep) = ^o-ipirto (Lat. serpd) ought regularly to become in the 
imperfect *c-(r€p7ro-v, whence ^Upirov *€Tp7rov ; but instead of this 
we have cIpTrov, imitated from Ip7ra>, tpif/uyj etc. So also in ctTrrro 
(he was following), clo-TryKct (he was standing), ccopcov (I was seeing) 
coAcDv (I was taken), and various other cases, where the initial 
rough breathing crept in from eTro/xat, €o"rrjKa ( = *(r€-o-Td-K-a), 
opao), aXia-KofiaLj etc. But we find in Homer 5A.-to, from aX-Xo-fiai 
= 8al-i0. 

3. There is also occasionally found an augment with long ^-, 
which in all probability is not primitive : ^ta (I went), ^-^cXc, 
rj-PovKeTo, rj-fieWe (Hom. i^ovXerOj c/xcAAc, which belong also to 
the classical language), rjSvvaroj Hom. yjutkov (I made like, from 
i<TKiii = *?LK-crK(a)^ mi^yj (he knew), also layrj (it was broken) = 
*rj-ay7j from root fay, iwpwv = *-^6p<DVj cdA.(DV = *^-aAft)-v, etc. In 
several of these forms the long vowel is regular : thus rji- is 
the form with temporal augment of . the root €t (to go) ; so also 
•^^cXc, T^Lo-Kov go back to the forms with prothesis ^ iOiXwj cto-xo), 
doublets of ^cAcd, lo-ku). Being referred by the speakers to the 
latter forms, they gave rise to the mistaken idea of the existence 
of a syllabic augment with long vowel, and this kind of augment 
became still further extended in Byzantine and modem Greek. 

4. The initial nasal or liquid of the verbal stem is sometimes 
doubled after the augment in poetry, either through spontaneous 
reduplication,'^ or through imitation of the regular reduplication 



1 We must therefore beware of restoring in Greek *(ayout *lfe\Oov, * iopro, 
etc., to explain ^oy, ^Xdovy Sifn-o ; moreover, it will be seen that the two last 
could only have become in lon.-Att. *€(kBov and *^lffTQ or ^ij^ftrro. 

8 Supra 79. 

8 Of. Havet-Duvau, M^tr. 60. 
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of €pp€€ (it flowed) = •l-o'pcFc, Hweov (I swam) = ♦c-otcFo-v : e.g 
cAAa)?c, c\Xa;(C, IfifLoOe^ cXAiirc. 

5. When the syllabic augment is prefixed to a verb beginning 
with a consonant which, when occurring between two vowels, 
is lost, it is usually contracted with the vowel thus placed next 
to it : €(/>ya(cTo (he was working = *€-F€pydf€-To), €Txov = *€-F€xo-v 
or ♦c-o-€xo-»', ciiro/iiyv = *c-<rc7ro-/un;i' (cf. Lat. sequo-r)^ etc. More- 
over in certain cases, in which contraction did not take place, 
the syllabic augment may still easily be recognised : Hom. hnn 
(class. €Xir(.\ idvaa-crt (he ruled), class, iayrfj colXcov (cf. inf. 
oAoirai), ioivovfirjv (I was buying) = *€-fooT€o-/ii7i', Lat. vBnum 
= *vc8-nO'7Uj etc. 

G. By a wrong extension of the diphthong ct thus resulting from 
contraction, and especially through the analogy of the reduplica- 
tion in €t of crAi7</)a,2 were created the rare forms, '7rap€iX'q<f)0rfcravj 

(234) II. The temporal augment is much less uniform in 
character than the syllabic augment, and requires the following 
observations. 

1. An initial long vowel naturally cannot be affected by the 
augment: 7;p€/x€<o (to be quiet), yjptfirjaa. H^nce probably arose 
the analogy which led to its suppression even in verbs beginning 
with a short vowel. 

2. Initial a, €, o, when augmented, become respectively d (lon.- 

Att. T/), 7), (o : ayo), Dor. 5yo-v, Ion.- Alt. ^yo-v; ^a (I was) = *^(r-a = 
*cs-mj root cV ; wp-ro from op-vv-fxi., etc. 

3. Through analogy, initial X and v may become I and v (Hom. 
laxor, they cried, II. ii. 394), but as a rule they remain un- 
changed. 

4. The initial diphthongs at, 01 and av in ordinary Greek be- 
come tJ, w and 77V ; €t and €v remain unchanged in common Greek, 
but are augmented in good Attic, ct/cafo) (to conjecture) ^'cafov, 
€vp((TKu} evpiOrj ; lastly, initial ov is never changed. 

* Thus the difference between elprre (cf. ^pTrew) and ^\^e (cf. iXdetp) is con- 
nected with the fact that the former, quite regularly, has the syllabic, the 
latter the temporal, augment. In Doric, where ce is contracted to rj, we 
have regularly ^x^^t ©tc. The Lesbian form eifidov (Att. eldop = *i-fido'v) still 
shows the f of the root ft5. 

2 Cf. infra 238, 6. 
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5. Analogy often introduced the temporal augment into verbs 
beginning with a consonant which was afterwards lost : thus 

OLK€0) = *f0lK€ia (of. foiKO-S VlCUS) OUght tO hSbYQ impf. *i0LK0VVj 

instead of which it has wkow ; so also in Hom. Ik€-to (initial I), 
unless the rough breathing is a late development, Att. ^pyafcro 
(inscr.) by the side of cipya^cro ; and the verb tSto) (to sweat) 
= *(rf t8-t(o had already in the earliest times lost all trace of the 
syllabic augment. In certain cases both augments seem to be 
present : thus the regular *iotvox6€L (he poured wine, foivos) and 
the irregular wvoxoct may have coalesced in cwvoxoct, which is 
found for example in II. iv. 3, though there is nothing to prevent 
its correction to ioivoxoei. 

§ 2. Use of the Augment, 

(235) We have seen that the augment does not form an 
integral part of the verbal form. It was originally a separate 
word. Now the laws of Indo-European accentuation, re- 
vealed to us by Vedic Sanskrit, required that the verb should 
be unaccented in a principal sentence, accented only in a sub- 
ordinate sentence. Hence in a principal sentence the verb 
was enclitic, the accent resting on the augment, e.g. *d bheret ; 
in a subordinate sentence the augment was proclitic, the accent 
resting on the verb, e.g. *e hMret^ and then the unaccented 
augment tended to disappear, ^bhdret, Gk. <f>€p€. So also, from 
the remotest period, the moods other than the indicative had 
no augment, inasmuch as they scarcely ever appeared except 
in subordinate sentences.^ 

According to this, it would seem that the Greeks ought to 
have said ifirj (he went), but Xeyw 6tl ^rj (I say that he went). 
But, in Greek as in Sanskrit, the augmented and unaugmented 
forms were so confused as to be used one for the other ; the 
latter forms even in a principal sentence, in the language of 
Homer and the poets, who drop the augment or not, as they 
please ; and the augmented forms even in a subordinate sen- 
tence, at all periods of the language. 

1 Br6al however {Mem. Soc. Ling, vi. p. 333) prefers to see in the loss of 
the augment merely a phenomenon of syntactical ^\iQiii^\^&>^. 
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The usage in this respect is as follows. Homer and his 
imitators use an unlimited license; almost the same is the case 
with the elegiac and lyric poets; by the iambic, and especially 
the tragic poets, the augment is rarely omitted, except by 
the latter in choruses, lyric pieces, and the narratives of 
messengers, which always have a certain amount of epic 
colouring ; in the prose of Herodotus, the augment is only 
absent in iterative verbs ; ^ lastly, in classical prose, the 
an^^iont has definitely gained the day, and, apart from the 
aforesaid irregularities of the temporal augment, is never 
al)sent except occasionally in the pluperfect; moreover it is not 
certain that even this was allowed in good Attic. 

In Latin, on the contrary, it was the opposite analogy which 
l^revailed ; as far as we can go back, there is no longer a trace 
of any augmented form, and even the imperfect eram shows a 
short vowel, as contrasted with the long vowel of ^a.^ 

§ 3. Place of the Augment, 

(236) Though originally distinct from it, the augment can 
only be placed immediately before the verb ;• hence in simple 
combinations of a particle and a verb the augment is inserted 
between these two elements, StaySatVo) 8t€/3atvov, ircpiyiyvofmL 
7r£/)tcyci'€To, etc. If however the verb is derived from a com- 
pound and so forms an inseparable whole, the augment is 
put at the beginning: afi<t>i,(rfi7jr€0} (to dispute) -^fjbtf^ia-^iJTrfa-aj 
djTtStfcco) (to defend a suit against) YfvrtBlKovv,^ 

But it was inevitable that some confusion should arise 
between these two classes of words, which in many cases could 
scarcely be distinguished except by tbe etymologist. Thus 
sometimes the particle seemed to form part of the body of the 
verb and on that account received the augment, especially 
when the verbal whole thus formed differed greatly from 
the simple verb in meaning, as in the case of iiriarafAxu (I 
know), which no longer retained in any degree the meaning 
of Lo-rrffjii,] hence the imperfect rprio'rayi.riVj and similarly in 

1 Supra 142. 2 Supra 149. 

^ Cf. tupra 178. There is no verb *prrr4u or *5tKew. 
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Attic, rjfi<t>L€a-a (I clotheci), cica^cvSc (he was sleeping), c/ca^^/Aiyi/ 
(I was sitting <iown).i The opposite analogy, which was 
especially common in late Greek, produced the forms vTrwrrrcvov, 
(I was suspecting), 7rpo€<l>TJT€var€ (he prophesied),' and even 
Stlfrwv (I was managing), Sltjkovovv (I was serving), for cStatVcov, 
cSittKovovv, in which verbs there is really no prefix 8ta. The 
most curious phenomenon is the addition of both the true 
and the false augment in the classical forms riveixoyi-riv (from 
av-€xo/xai), ^vT(.hiK€i^ iBiyTtav (Demosth.), ■7ffx^€0'PTJTovv (Plato), 

^vT€fi6\'q(T€ (he met), etc 



• Section TI. 

REDUPLICATION. 

§ 1. Form of Reduplication, 

(237) Reduplication in Greek may take three forms: 
syllabic before a consonant, temporal before a vowel, 
and syllabic before a vowel. Latin seems to know only 
the first form, and even that has become almost obliterated. 

(238) I. Syllabic reduplication before a consonant consists 
essentially in the repetition of the initial consonant of the verb, 
followed by the vowel e : Gk. Xe-Xot7r-a, Si-SopK-cL, Xe-Xv-K-a ^ Lat. 
de-d-l^ pe-pend-i, pe-pig-l^ te-tig-l^ ce-cid-l^ ce-dldrl ; the re- 
duplication is obscured in s&di = *8e-zd-l=*8e'8d-i, root sed, 
Gk. ?f ft) = ^ort-o-S-o),^ and the relation of sMed to s&dl produced 
veni from v^niO^ legl from Z^^5, etc. The principle laid down 
will now be examined in its particular applications. 

1. The vowel of reduplication is always € in Greek. In 
Latin it is often assimilated to the vowel of the verbal root : 
i in di-dic-l ; in po-posc-lj mo-mor-dl (arch. r»e-mord-l\ etc. ; 
u in pu-pug-% (from pungO, arch, pe-pug-l), tu-tud-l (from 
tundo)* etc. 

1 Horn. iKaffi^ov (Od. xvi. 408). 

2 There is no verb *4)riT€6(a or *(JirT£ua;» 
8 Cf . supra 87, UI, and 90, X. 

^ This corruption took place on a larget «Q^\ft\Ti^^\i'^sfs^« 
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2. In Greek, an aspirate is changed in reduplication to the 
corresponding non-aspirated consonant : ?rc^^i7fuu=*^€-^tA.i7-fiai, 
cf. Sk. ba-bMr-a (he bore)=I.-E. ^bJie-bhor-e ;^ so also tc-^cuc-o, 

K€'\av^aj etc. 

8. When a group of consonants occurs at the beginning of a 
word, the whole group is never redaplicated ; but its treatment 
differs in Sanskrit, Greek and Latin, which seems to show that 
each of these languages has corrupted after its own fashion the 
primitive reduplication of the whole group. In Greek the first 
consonant alone is reduplicated : jSc-^SXiy-ic-a, jcc-icn^/xcu, l-cmy-ic-a 
= *o-€-crTd-K-a, Ippwya (I have broken) = *f c-f/jory-a, etc.^ In 
Sanskrit it is often the second: ta-sth-Hr (they stood), root 
sthG. In Latin both are reduplicated, 'but the first disappears 
from the radical syllable : stetl for ^ste-st-l (through analogy of 
de-d'l)^ spopondl (I promised) for ^spe-spond-lj from gpondeO. 

4. Initial <r in reduplication naturally becomes the rough 
breathing : ioTrjKa ; ci/Aafirat (it has been given as a share) = 
^ai'CiJiaLfi'Tai^ root (reduced) *9mer (to share, cf . .fi.ip-o% and fidipa 
^^crfiop-y-a),^ etc. Now it might happen that this rough 
breathing was changed to the soft breathing, either dialectically, 
through simple psilosis, e.g. Horn. -^ol. lfjLfiop€ (he shared) = 
^ci-a-fiop-t, or generally, through the proximity of another 
aspirate, €,g, c(rxi7'ca = *€<Tx>7'c«i = *(re-orx>;-'c-a.* Again, in re- 
duplication initial f was lost in Ionic-Attic,^ whence loi/ca (I 
resemble) = *f€-fot#c-a, coXTra (I hope) = *f c-f oX7r-a, €opya (I have 
worked) = *f€-fo/)y-a, Ipptaya^ ^pZ^a, ippvrjKa^ etc. Hence in the 
last two cases the reduplication did not differ from the syllabic 
augment ; this led to the substitution of the syllabic augment 
instead of partial reduplication in an initial group of con- 
sonants. The general rule in regard to the use of the two 
prefixes is as follows : when the second consonant is a liquid 
or nasal, partial reduplication takes place, y€ypa<f>a, pifi\a<f>aj 
Terpl/x/xat, /A€/Avi;/Aai, though dialectical inscriptions show many 

^ Cf. supra 61. 

^ The very rare forms ^cpvTrcjfjJva (Od. vi. 59), j!>€pT<p9aL (Pind.) are new 
formations, based on ^vrrdu, jAirrw aifter the loss of the P\ when the ^ was 
taken for the initial letter. 

8 Cf. the Greek expression ^ elfMpfi^vTf (sc. ruxnt fiotpa) " fate.*' 

* Cf. supra 61. * Cf. supra 40 A. 
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instances of the substitution of the augment, which is general 
in the Panhellenic lyviDKa ; if, on the other hand, the second 
consonant is an explosive or sibilant, or if the initial consonant 
is ^, the augment almost everywhere prevails : i^evyfiat, (cf. the 
reduplicated form htt,riyi.aC)^ GJ/evcrfiaij iKTrj/xaL (in prose however 
K€KTrjfxaL\ hrrvKa (I have spit), hrrvxa (I have folded), hrrrjxa 
(I have frightened, but also Triimixa and Hom. TrcTrrTya)?),^ Icrxto'Tai, 
(it has been split), lo-rtKrat (it has been pricked), Icrcrvrat (it has 
been thrown) from o-cro) = ^cra-tvui = *qydwO (Sk. cydvd-mi), and 
so almost always with cr followed by a consonant. 

6. When once the reduplication had been confused with the. 
augment, it was liable to the corruptions mentioned above ^ as 
being due to the analogical extension of the long augment : 
thus the pf. kopoLKa is not uncommon, but mostly we find cwpaxa 
on the model of €<ap(av ; so also idXtoKa and even cwXttci (II. xix. 
328), €o>/>y€t in the text of Homer, the latter forms being 
pluperfect*? with an internal temporal augment, unless they are 
merely copyists', errors. 

6. In the reduplication of f, when the two f 's had fallen away, 
the vowels, being left next to one another, were contracted, 
when contraction was possible : €tpya(r/i,at = *f c-f €pya(r-/xat, etprjKa 
(I have said) = ♦f €-f €p7-/c-a, etc. The diphthong of €tpriKa was 
reproduced in the three Attic perfects €iXrj<f>a * (Herod. XcXaySi/Ka), 
€l\ox<i ctXcy/xat (especially in compounds, but the simple AcXcyftat 
exists in good Greek), elkrjxa (from Xayxa''<«>j in Homer regularly 
XcAoyxa), where the radical i; is certainly due to the analogy of 

€i\'q<f>a, 

(239) n. Temporal reduplication occurs under the same con- 
ditions as the temporal augment and is subject to the same 

laws :^ aycD ^yftat, aip€(o yprjKa^ LKviofiai d<f)ixOai inf.; but cvpiy/ca, 
ovracryuajL (I am wounded), etc. It has been suggested that this 
augment occurs in the Latin forms P.gl (from agfi\ *Spl (from 
*apid^ coepi = *co^pl\ and that in these cases the B was due to 
the Indo-European contraction of ^d (e.g. ^e-ag-, ^e-ap-\ and 
was afterwards extended by analogy to fBcl from facio^ cBpl 

^ Supra 94. ' it lima has ir^rrwica, never •lirrwica. 

« Supra 233, 3. * Thus, ctXiy^a : •XiJ^Msef/Mjica: ^-fyna. 

> Supra 234. 
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from capiO, etc. Bat nothing is more doubtfal than the 
pro-ethnic contraction of ea to S] and it is much better to see 
in €gl, f^d^ dpi the normal form of the roots which appear in 
the reduced form in agO^ faciO^ capiO ; ^ more especially as the ^ 
of the Latin perfect was also supported by the analogy of sSdl^ 

(240) III. Syllabic reduplication before a votael, often 
wrongly called Attic reduplication, is more common in Homer 
than the preceding kind, and is found in all dialects. It consists 
of the reduplication of the entire initial syllable of the verb, 
but with a short vowel, whereas the verbal syllable has a long 
vowel : oTT-HDTr-o, oX-u)X-a, o8-<o&-a, ^^-lyS-w? (having eaten), ap-dp-a 
ap-rjfy^ (I have fitted), etc. These few radical formations, which 
were very simple and probably primitive, served as models for 
others of a more complicated character, such as iX-i^XovO-a (and 
Horn. €t\iJXou^o, through a corruption), lyp-qyofMi (from cycipo), 
aic-ijKo(f)-a, iv'-qvox-a (root cvck, cf. aor. T^V€yKov)j oX-wAcjc-a (I have 
caused to perish, cf. oAc-k-w), ofi-wfioK-a (from o/ivv/ai, to swear, 
fut. o/io-o-o)), etc. ; and secondarily for actual barbarisms, in 
which the entire termination was transferred from one of the 
above forms, e,g, iSrjBoKa (I have eaten, root cS), dyr/oxa (from 
ayw), evidently modelled on cViyvoxa. This common mode of 
formation is confined to Greek.^ 

§ 2. Use of Reduplication, 

(241) There is no doubt that in Indo-European the re- 
duplication was liable to disappear, probably under the same 
conditions as the augment. There is even an unquestionable 
instance of a perfect which must have entirely lost all reduplica- 
tion in the pro-ethnic period, since there is no trace of it in 
any language ; viz. ^wdyd-a (I have seen, I know), Sk. vM-a (I 
know), Gk. oTS-a, Lat. vld-i^ Goth, vait (Germ, ich weiss [Eng. 
I wot]). But in Greek, the reduplication had already become 
fixed in the Homeric period, just as was the case with the 
augment in the classical period, so that, apart from the 

1 Supra 41, 2 and 3. ' Supra 238. 

8 Cf. the same type of reduplication in the aorist Ay-aY-etj' {supra 90, IX) 
and in the oxytone feminines, dy-ury-'/i (supra 110). 
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capricious variations of the temporal reduplication, we can 
barely glean a few instances here and there of perfects without 
reduplication. It is Herodotus who supplies the most examples : 

ot/ca for loi/ca, tpyaaraiy etc. 

In Latin the opposite process took place. Latin, like Greek, 
had inherited from the beginning a few non-red aplica ted per- 
fects; in another type, e.g. sSdl^ the reduplication remained, 
but was no longer perceptible, and we have seen that this type 
was extended by analogy ; lastly, in the whole of a very 
important class of so-called perfects the reduplication was 
regularly absent, namely in the old sigmatic aorists which 
became entirely confused with the perfect ; ^ 'hence there was 
abundant reason why this element should tend everywhere to 
fall into disuse. Accordingly the perfects mentioned above 
are almost the only reduplicated perfects in Latin. In all the 
perfects in -ul^ -vf, and the great bulk of radical perfects, there 
is no reduplication, nO-v-l^ iB-v-l^ /^c-I, vlc-l^ tul-l (for te-tuV-%) ; 
much more is this the case with all the false perfects in -sf , 
which never had it, vlxl^ finxlj jpanxl (cf. pepigl^ both from 
pangO). Further, in Latin as in Greek, the perfects which 
have reduplication keep it in all moods : pe-pender-Oj pe- 
pender-i-nij like Ac-Xvk-o), A€-XvK-ot-/xi. 

§ 3. Position of Eeduplication, 

(242) The position of the reduplication is essentially the 
same as that of the augment, Trcptycyovc, but ScSvo'tvx'*?'^^) stnd the 
same irregularities are also noticeable, though much rarer : ^ 
false initial reduplication in ^/A<^tWftat ; false medial reduplica- 
tion in 6SoL7r€'7rop-qKaiJL€Vj for wSonropiJKafxev (we have journeyed) ; 
double reduplication in ScStTjTTy/xat, wSoTrcTrotry/xeny. In Latin, 
there remains only a trace of reduplication occurring between 
the particle and the verb, in the forms rettulit = *re'tetulit^ 
repperl = *re-peperl ; as a general rule, even when the simple 
verb is reduplicated, the compounds lose the reduplication 
{im-pendrlj con-tig-l), 

^ Supra 96. « Sui^Ta^^^. 



CHAPTER n. 

PERSON.ENDINGS. 

(243) The person- or conjugation-endings correspond 
to three categories in the system of verbal inflexion : person, 
number, and voice. The first two have abeady been defined.! 
Voice denotes the relation of the verbal concept to the 
subject; it is called active or middle (mediopassive), 
according as the action is thought of as taking place in regard 
to others or in regard to the subject himself. Indo-European 
had, in both voices, person-endings corresponding to the three 
numbers, and to the three persons of each number. Greek has 
kept both voices ; it has also added to them some exclusively 
passive forms, some of which (the futures) are conjugated like 
the middle, others (the aorists) like the active.* It has likewise 
kept all three numbers ; but the 1st person dual has disappeared, 
and the other two persons are lost in some dialects, and may 
in all be replaced by those of the plural without making any 
difference.^ Latin has lost all trace of the dual, at least as 
regards its grammatical function. It has two voices ; but its 
mediopassive, which is peculiar to Latin and contains nothing, 
or next to nothing, of a primitive character, cannot be compared 
with that of Greek, and will require separate consideration. 

Indo-European distinguished, in each voice, four classes of 
person-endings ; those of the tenses called secondary (aug- 
mented tenses), those of the tenses called principal or primary * 

» Supra 184 and 222 seq. 2 Supra 98, 102, 103 and 146. 

B Cf. svpra 184. From the fonrth century b.c. the dual forms are no 
longer found in inscriptions. 

* For the sake of brevity these will be called respectively secondary and 
primary endings, and, without prejudging the question as to which series 
is the more primitive, the secondary, which are simpler and shorter, will be 
considered first. 

S66 
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(present, future), those of the perfect, and those of the im- 
perative. We shall find the same classes, more or less confused 
and corrupted, in Greek and Latin. 



Section I. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

§ 1. Secondary Endings. 

(244) The secondary endings in Greek are added to the follow- 
ing verbal forms : (1) non-thematic aorist,i c-Orj-v, l-x€(f)-a (I 
poured) ; (2) thematic aorist, t-<f>vyo'V ; (3) non-thematic im- 
perfect, i-TiOTj-Vy i'SeLKvv-v] (4) thematic imperfect, l-Xvo-v; (5) 
sigmatic aorist, l-Xvor-a; (6) pluperfect, c-XcXwc-a, c-XcXv/cct-v ; 
(7) optatives of all tenses, hoi-q-v^ Xvo-ci-a; (8) aorists passive, 
i-Tvirrj-v, i-XvOrj-v. In Latin the secondary and primary series 
have been confused,^ and the resulting series is used for all 
tenses of the verb, except the perfect indicative and the im- 
perative. 

(245) I. Singular. — 1. The secondary ending of the 1st 
person is *-m after a vowel, and consequently *-m after a 
consonant : in Greek, -v and -a respectively ;^ in Latin, always 
-7w, because the termination is added only to vocalic stems, 
except possibly in erarrij which may be corrupted for *er-6??i 
= *6s-m^ cf . Gk. rja.^ The teimination after a vowel is every- 
where very plain : Gk. €-8<o-v, £-8t8(o-v, l-Xc^o-v, i-XcxOrj-Vj XexOcirj-Vj 
etc. ; Lat. lega-w,^ legSha-m^ legere-nij sie^m si-w, veli-^ij 
vlderi-^nij etc. In Greek however the optatives of thematic 
tenses, which, like the others, have the secondary endings 
throughout the rest of their inflexion, have adopted the 
primary endiug -fjn in the 1st pers. sing. : XvoL-fii,^ Avorot-^i, 
and so also At'orai-/ii, XcAvKot-ftt. The- regular rpi<i>oi-v is found 

^ Cf. swpra 86. 

2 Except, howeyer, the Ist pers. sing, of the thematic tenses, infra 249. 
> Gt supra 48 A and 49, 3. 
* Cf. the plpf. videram=^*vlder-em (?), svpra 149. 

B This may be represented by the formula Xt^i/u: Xi^ois » de^icvtJ/M : deUvvs, 
and cf. infra 249, 1 A. 
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in a fragment of Euripides, and it has even been proposed to 
restore ISoiv in a verse of Sophocles.^ 

The termination after a consonant was for a long time not 
recognised. This is not to be wondered at, since the Greeks 
themselves, long before Homer, had confused it with the stem ; 
in presence of a system of inflexion like lx€a e^ca?, IXvcra cXixra?, 
etc., it was hard to imagine that the a was the sign of the 1st 
person. Yet, if we just consider that *€-x€f-a, c-Or/K-a, have 
exactly the same relation to the roots x^> ^'f» ^^si* i-Orf-v has 
to the root Orj, that in certain cases the reduced forms of both 
roots follow parallel lines {e.g, 3rd sing, aor. mid, ^-x^-to like 
€-0€-To), and, lastly, that, if e^ca, cOrjKa, fkvaa were stems, the 
1st pers. sing, in these tenses would have the simple thematic 
form without any special sign, which implies a contradiction in 
terms, we shall easily be convinced that the a in the one series 
strictly corresponds to the v in the other. This relation be- 
comes clear from the equally evident correspondence of the 
same two sounds in the ace. sing, and ace pL of nouns, linro-v 
TToS-a, tTnro-v? 7r6S-as. Hence the conclusion is forced upon us that 
in €X€a = I.-E. *d-gheiv-m,^ €-Sa}K-a=*£-Sa)K-m, £Avo-a = *l-Ai5or-m, 
€\fXvK€a = *€'\€\vK€(r'm, otc, the -a is the sign of the 1st 
pers. sing. This -a, which was regular in the 1st pers. sing., 
and, as will be seen later on, in the 3rd pl.,^ was extended by 
analogy to the rest of the inflexion. 

2. The ending of the 2nd sing, is always -s (Gk. l-^i;-?, c-A.vc-9, 
SoLTj'^, Xvot-9, Lat. leg^'S, legSbd-s, sU-s^ veils), which in Greek, 
in tenses of which the first sing, ends in -a, is added to the 
false stem in -a^ l-xca-5, i-Xva-a-^, etc. 

3. The regular ending of the 3rd sing, is -t : Gk. €'0rf = *€r6Tj-T, 
e-<^€p€ = Sk. d-hhara-tj Sowy, <^€pot= Sk. bhdre-t, etc. ; Lat. lega-t, 
legeba-t^ sie-t, veli-t. But in Greek those tenses which in 1st 
sing, end in -a, have in 3rd sing, the ending -c, through the 

^ (Ed. R, 832, the construction irpdaOep ^ . . . Idelv being very rare, if 
not incorrect. 

2 "Exea, iduKa^ etc., are therefore, properly speaking, what the ordinary 
grammars call 2nd aorists, not 1st aorists; ^x^va is perhaps a 1st aor. 
(sigmatic) with regular loss of intervocalic o* ; in it the analogical influence 
of iXeiij/a [supra 69, 1) was balanced by that of ix^a, 

8 Infra 247, 3. 
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analogy of the perfect.^ On the other hand the accidental 
resemblance between the two types €X€€ and €T7r€=*€r7r€T pro- 
duced the type cTira, ctTra?, etc., formed like c^ca. 

(246) II. Dual. — The 1st pers. is wanting. The 2nd and 3rd 
end respectively in -rov and -rdv (Dor. -rdv, lon.-Att. -tt^v) = Sk. 
-tarn and -tdnij €-0€-tov i-Oi-rrjv, c-Xvc-rov. c-Xvc-tt/v, i-\v(ra-Tov 
i-Xva-d'Trjv, etc. On account of their great resemblance and the 
exact similarity of the corresponding primary endings,^ these 
two forms were easily confused ; -rr^v is not unfrequently found 
for the 2nd person,^ and -tov for the Brd. 

(247) III. Plural, — 1. Greek has two terminations, -/ttc? in 
Doric, -/i€v in the other dialects, c-Xvo-ftc?, i-Xvo-fiev, The first 
would correspond to I.-E. *-mes, cf. Sk. -mas] the second to 
I.-E. *-mei?i, or more simply perhaps I.-E. *-me (cf. Sk. -ma) 
with a paragogic v, which was originally not permanent, but 
afterwards became so. Now in Sanskrit these terminations 
correspond respectively to the distinction between the primary 
and secondary tenses : bhdrd^nias = <f>€po-fjL€<:, but d-bhard-7na = 
€-<^€po-/Lt€(v). Hence it is probable that Doric extended the 
primary ending to the secondary tenses, whereas the other 
dialects, on the contrary, generalized the secondary ending^ 
<f)€po-fi€v, infra 251, 1. 

Latin has neither *^mes nor -me, but an ending peculiar to 
itself, -mus^ = *'m6s^ which evidently has the same relation to 
the Doric -/ttcs as the termination of Trarp-o? has to that of patris 
= *patr'Ss,^ Hence we may assume for the parent-speech the 
doublet, probably syntactical, *bMro-mes *bhdro-mos, of which 
Doric has generalized the first term, and Latin the second. 

2. In Greek, always -t€=I.-E. *-fe, cf. Sk.-fa, -tha; in Latin, 
always -f?s=I.-E. *'tes (?). Sanskrit has, as primary ending 
of 2nd dual, -thas, to which Latin -tis phonetically corresponds ; 

^ Infra 252. Thus, iXvce : Oiv<ra=\{\vK€ : \i\vKa. 

2 Infra 250. 

^ Kegularly perhaps in Attic, according to the most authoritative gram- 
marians : e.g, dx^v* (Ed, B. 1511. On the other hand, Kad&^derop (Od. 
vUi. 313). 

^ The very rare instances of the scansion •mils have no value from a 
grammatical point of view, cf. supra 206, 5. 

^ Supra 204, 14. 
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hence it is possible that es-tia originally meant " you two are," 
that this termination passed into the impf. erd-tis, and that 
at length the dual was used with the function of the plural.^ 
But it is also possible that the endings ^-tes and *-^e stand to 
one another in the same relation as *-we« and ♦-7?ie, the one 
being primary, the other secondary. Lastly, it is possible that 
*'te8 and *'te formed a syntactical doublet.* However this 
may be, the termination ♦-tcs is quite unknown to Greek, and 
in Latin -te only occurs in the imperative. 

3. The ending of the 3rd pi. was *-nt after a vowel, *7jit 
after a consonant, whence in Greek -v(t) and -av(T) respectively, 
in Latin always -nt (except possibly erant for *er-ent = *€8-i^t),^ 
The ending after a vowel is especially plain in the thematic 
tenses, €-(t>€pO'V^ €-<f>vyo-v ; the vocalic ending after a consonant 
is most easily to be recognised in the sigmatic aorist, eXvo-av for 
♦cA.v<rai' = *€-Av<r-wf ;* everywhere else, and even in this case, it 
has been corrupted or obscured by various accessory circum- 
stances. 

A. At first sight, the ending of the sigmatic aorist and the 
non-thematic aorist (after a consonant) seems to be a simple v, 
cAvo-a-r, c^ca-v ; but this is a mere illusion, arising from the fact 
that the person-sign a has been extended throughout the whole 
inflexion of the aorist.^ The origin of this . corruption is pro- 
bably due to the 3rd pers. pi. even more than to the 1st sing. : 
the relation of eXvov to iXvojx^v caused i\ixrafi€v to be produced 
on the model of (Xvcrav] then the doublet *€\vo-ft€v cAvo-a/icv gave 
rise to a similar doublet *cXvo-t€ cXvo-arc ; at length the second 
series of forms finally prevailed, and, on the analogy of the 
relation between cAverc and IXvc?, there were based on i\va-aT€ 
the forms IXvo-a?, Vivcrarov, ikvcrdrqv. The same process took 
place in the optative of this aorist: 1st sing. Xvor€ta = *Avcr€ty-7n, 
3rd pi. Xvo-ctav = *kva'€Ly-ntj whence the inflexion Xvo-ctas, Xvo-eCa- 
fjL€Vy etc. 

^ Of. supra 196, 1, the dual of the 1st decl. used as plural. 

^ M. L. Ha vet has very ingeniously pointed out that, in those verses of the 
comic poets which require the scansion estV nunc, etc., there is no reason 
why we should not read equally weH *e8te nunc, 

8 Supra 49, 1. * Cf. infra 284, 2. 

« Cf. supra 245, 1. 
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B. According to what we have just seen, the regular type 
of 3rd pi. in all the other optatives would be *Sot-av= 
*SoLy'ntj *8t8ot-av, *Auot-av, etc. But the a became c through 
the influence of the sing. Soirjv StSonyvj whence 3rd pi. Sotcv StSotcv, 
and the same vocalism also passed by analogy into \vouv, 
A,v(roiev, \v(rat€v, although there was no sing. *X.vol7jv, 

C. In the non-thematic aorists (after a vowel), the terminal 
tion being -v(t), we must regard as regular the Homeric forms 
carav (they stood) = *€-<rTa-vT, i^av, €<f>av, €<^w (they were, 1st 
sing. £-<^v-v), etc., and the forms found in inscriptions cSov (they 
gave), €^€v (they put), SUyvov, etc. ; so also in the aor. passive, 
Hom. Sdfiev (they were conquered) =*{i)Sdfjir]'VT.^ But from 
a very early date the whole ending -a-av of the sigmatic aorist, 
being taken for the termination of the 3rd plural, was wrongly 
introduced into all these tenses, and thus there arose the forms 

l-<m7-(rav,2 e-^c-aav, c-So-crav, i-SCSo-crav, i-Safirj-nrav, i-XvOrj-trav, 
etc., the only forms recognised in classical Greek. This 
analogy extended still further, since we find such forms as 
i-\d/3o-<rav (they took), a7r^\0.o<rav, etc., in inscriptions, chiefly 
Boeotian and of comparatively late date (2nd century B.C.); 

§ 2. Primary Endings. 

(248) As a general rule, it seems that most, if not all, of the 
primary endings, were originally derived from the secondary 
endings by the addition of an i. This purely empirical law 
can be verified in Greek in the case of the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
sing., and 3rd pi., which are respectively -/it, *-cn, -n, -vtl ; it 
cannot be verified in Latin, because in Latin it was just these 
four terminations which generalized the secondary form. 

(249) 1. Singular. — 1. The parent-speech had two termina- 
tions for the 1st sing., one for the thematic, the other for the 
non-thematic tenses. 

^ Supra 76, 1 A. Cf. So/icv (II. xii. 14), fdycv (Od. ix. 91) and from the 
aor. in -^17, ifuxBev (II. x. 180), iipoprjOev (II. v. 498), KariKradev (D. xiii. 780, 
Od. ill. 108), 3r\ij(Te€P (Od. iv. 705), etc. 

3 It is possible that ((tttjv and iffrriaa onoe had the same meaning ; if 
farritrav was then taken to be the 3rd plural of ^o-n;, nothing further was 
needed to cause the extension of the ending -o-av. 
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• 

A. The thematic termination cannot be determined, when 
considered solely by itself; it consisted of a single vowel, 
which had been contracted in the pro-ethnic period with the 
final o of the verbal stem ; the analogy of the perfect however ^ 
is a ground for believing that this vowel was a, e.g. Gk. <^£p-<o, 
Lat./tT-O = *bhdr^ = ^bhdr-iha, and in the subj. <^€p-o> =*6^Jr-^-a 
(cf. Ist pi. <f}€p-0}'fi€v) = *bhdr-'O<ha,^ The only thematic tenses 
in Latin being the present indicative, the future of the 1st and 
2nd conjugations, and the future perfect, it is only in these 
that the ending -0 is met with ; but in Greek it characterizes 
all futures and subjunctives. It has however been to some 
extent contaminated by the influence of the non-thematic ter- 
mination -^t ; ^olic in particular conjugates in -/nt a good many 
verbs which in the common language are verbs in -cd, KoXrf-fitj^ 

KfiCXrj'jJLL, iiraivrj-fUy yiXai-fii J SO also BcBOtian, <^tX€t-/u, iroiti-fix ] 

and to the same corruption must be ascribed the ending -w/ai 
in the 1st sing, of the subjunctive, which is not uncommon in 
Homer, c^cXw^t, 18(1)^1, dyayw/it, etc.* 

B. The non-thematic termination *-mi is kept unchanged 
in Greek : ct-^tt (Lesb. £/>i-/>it, Dor. rj-fiC) = ♦co'-ftt, ct-zx-t, riOrf-ju, 
S€iKvv-fjii, etc. It may have been superseded here and there by 
the termination -co, in consequence of the transition, already 
mentioned, of a verbal form from the one conjugation -to the 
other ; ^ thus or^evvveLs (Pindar ^) points to a 1st sing. *(r^€vvv(o; 
but this phenomenon is rare and rather late. In Latin it is 
general and very ancient ; it is only necessary to compare fer-6 
with fer-tj vol-o with voUty e-O with i-t, etc. The non-thematic 
termination (of course secondary) survives only in the form 
su-nij and even this form is corrupted.^ 

1 Infra 262, 

2 Cf. supra 143. 

3 It is very possible that, in some of these verbs {e,g, espedally icaXe-, 
supra 97) the ^olic inflexion was the more primitive. 

* Thus IdufjLi : tdufiev » idoifii : Iboiyuev, cf. supra 245, 1. The same cor- 
ruption is general and invariable in Sansbit in the present indicative, e.g. 
bhdrd-mi (I bear), for *bhdrd — 4>ip'(a, 

5 Cf. supra 88 and infra 274. 

^ Pyth, i. 8. Cf. Horn, ^e&ywop (II. zix. 898), denanja by the side of 
SelKvvfu, and infra 274 to 276. 

7 Of. infra 272. 
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2. The ending *-sz (Sk. -si) underwent more corruptions than 
any other. Indeed, it can scarcely be recognised at all. 

A. Among the non-thematic forms, it is still recognisable : 
in €r=*€(rt = Sk. dsi (thou art), the relation of which to I.-E. 
isi=*4s-si (cf. Hom. cV-ori) can be easily perceived; in cT (thou 
goest) = *€r-t=*€r-cn, Sk. ^'§i] perhaps in <^^'-s, in which the t 
subscript, if not a mere invention of the grammarians, can only 
be explained by a form *<^2j'=*<^i7t=*<^?7-ori, with final s added 
as below. According to this we ought to have *ti%, *8i8w, 
*h€iKvvi = *rCdrj-<n, *8t8€D-cri, *8€iicvi5-(n, etc., cf. Sk. dddd-si (thou 
givest) ; but we have instead tlOyj-^j StSw-?, ScUvv-^y with an 
obvious intrusion of the secondary ending.^ The same phe- 
nomenon naturally took place in Latin: i8 = *Ss-s,l'S for *l-8i = 
*€t-crL,fer'8, dd-Sj std-s {vl-s is still unexplained). 

B. In the thematic conjugation, the Sk. bhdra-si would corre- 
spond to Greek *<l>€p€'(rL, whence *<t>€p€L, Nothing like this is 
found in the active ; but in the middle we find, in Attic only, a 
2nd sing. <f)€p€L, \v€l, as contrasted with <f>ipy, A-viy ^ of the Koivrf 
and all the other dialects j and as there seems to be no phonetic 
connexion possible between <l>ipy and <^ep€i, we may infer that 
the latter is a regular form of the 2nd sing, active, which 
the Attics had kept, transferring it to the [middle voice on ac- 
count of its external resemblance to <f>€pri. The almost Pan- 
hellenic form of 2nd sing, active, <^€p€ts, Avct?, is evidently 
corrupted; it probably contains the primitive form, *<f}€p€i, 
*kv€i, to which was added a secondary ending -9, because the 
sign of the 2nd person was no longer perceptible. However 
strange this process may seem, it appears historically proved 
in the case of (^tJ? (supra\ and it certainly is so in eh (thou 
art, Hom., Herod.) and cts (thou goest), well authenticated 
doublets of the regular cT. The subjunctive has <^cp275, similarly 
derived from the regular *<t}€py = *<l>€prj-a-Ly or, more simply, 
modelled upon ^cpcts, in accordance with the obvious analogy 
by which a short syllable in the indicative always corresponded 
to a long syllable in the subjunctive. 

The form <^€p€-s, Xeyc-s, which is given as Doric and is found 

1 ThvLarlBris : rldere^irieris : irlderc. 

2 Cf. infra 264, 2. 
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in Theocritus (df^Xycs, <nY>urScs), is evidently due, so far as it 
ever had any existence at all,^ to the analogy of the secondary 
tenses,^ and is parallel to the Latin forms legiB=:^*legS'8j mon€9 
=z*mon€S'8j amds=*ain(U'8j audl8=*avdiS'8, etc. 

3. The sign of the 3rd sing. ♦-W (Gk. ^<r-Tt = Sk. ds-ti) occurs 
in all the non-thematic forms, but is assibilated after a vowel, 
«^Ty-o-t = *^a-Ti, Tii^i7-<rt, 3i$(i>-<rt, Scticvv-cri ; Dor. and Boeot., with- 
out assibilation, ti^t-ti, &'Sci>-rt. Accordingly we should expect, 
in the thematic tenses, Dor. ♦^^€-Ti = Sk. hhdrarti^ and Ion. 
*<^€p€<r( ; but the Panhellenic forms are ^^t, Avct, which can- 
not go back to *<^€f)€Tt, ♦Avert, and must come from the analogy 
of 2nd sing. <f>€p€i<:, Auct?.^ Similarly in subj. ^^, Xvy. The 
forms which are so common in poetry, ayjy<ri, Xo^jto-i, might 
be regarded as regular (e,g, ♦<^^)i7-ort=*<^^3i7-Ti), if <f>€fnin were 
found in Doric, and if moreover the t subscript did not indicate 
at once a new formation based on ayrf with pleonastic addition 
of the ending -<rt, as in 1st sing, aydyuifu based on dyayca. 

In Latin, -f , secondary ending : e8't (he is), &8-t (he eats) = 
*Sd't, fer-t, voUtj da-t, start, i-t; — legit = *legS'tj amat=*amdt 
= *ama^-t, etc. 

(250) II. Dual. — No Ist person ; in 2nd and 3rd, -rov with 
no distinction : t-rov, riOe-rov, Avc-tov, etc. 

(251) III. PZwroZ.— 1. The regular ending is Lat. -nrnSj Dor. 
-ftcs, in all other dialects -/icv introduced from the secondary 
tenses : * t-fi€v, rt^c-ftcv, — <f>€pO'fi€Vy <l>€pn)-fjL€v ; Dor. t-ftcs, S[Sa-fjL€^f 
— Xi;o-/>i€9, Xva)-/i€s ; Lat. su-muSj l-micSj da-rrms, — volurmus, 
legi-mus, etc. 

2. Gk. -T€, Lat. -tis : ^ t-rc, 8t8o-T€, — Xvc-rc, Xv^-re ; es-tis, 
vol'tis, fer-tis, — legi-tiSj etc. 

3. Originally *-nti after a vowel, ♦-^^i after a consonant,^ 
whence in Greek -kti and -avrt. In the thematic conjugation 
we find Dor. ix^^h ayia-vrij Boeot. KoXio-vOij €xa)-vdt, every- 
where else with assibilation *<l>€po'V<Ti,, *4>€puyv(n^ whence Lesb. 

^ It does not occur in inscriptions. 

2 Thus X^ej : X^cTe=IXc7ei : A^erc. 

^ Thus 0^/)€( : 0ep6(t « ^06/96 : f^e/oes. 

* Supra 247, 1. » Supra 247, 2. 

6 Supra 24tl, 3, and 248. 
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dTrayycAAoicrt, ypa<fnM(ri^ Ion.-Att. <l>€pov(Ti, <l}€pm(n. In the non- 

tliematic conjugation, Dor. ^a-vrt, riOe-vn, StSo-vrt, SciKviJ-KTt, 

Ion.-Att. <l>a-<rL, Tt^ctort, BlBovo-Ij SctKvvort.^ The last three forms, 

though correct, are not strictly Attic; the true Attic type, 

TL$€-dcriy 8t8d-d<rt, SctKKu-dort (Herod. IoT€d(ri = *t<m7-d<rt), is due 

to the intrusion of the termination -avn of the consonantal 

verbal stems. 

The last termination is visible in Ion.-Att. tdo-i (they go) = 

Hy-i^tij cf. Sk. ydntij and Ion. Ido-t (they are) = *€<r-avTt, of 

which the regular form with reduced root would be ♦aKn= 

*cr-ai/Tt. The BoBot. cKTi, Att. ctori, is merely *avTt influenced 

by the vocalism, accentuation, and unaspirated initial vowel 
^r » ' » ' 

01 €t/>lt, €<rT4, 

In Latin we find tremo-nti ^Dor. Tpifxa-vn (they tremble), an 
isolated and doubtful form, inferred from Festus to belong to 
the Song of the Salii.^ The secondary ending is the only one 
historically authenticated; it is always consonantal, because 
it is only added to thematic forms, or forms which have been 
wrongly made thematic by analogy: surntj evrnt, feru-^t = 
*ferO'nt=Gk. (l-)<^€po-v, legurntj etc. The forms dcMit and 
sta-ntj however, seem to contain only the simple root^ 

§ 3. Endings of the Perfect 

(252) The Greek and Latin systems of inflexion in the per- 
fect cannot be compared directly with one another ; the former 
is to a large extent primitive, whereas the latter has been 
greatly corrupted. It will be best to consider each separately, 

I. Oreek. 

Singular. — 1st person : -a=Sk. -a=I.-E. ♦-a : 018-0= fotS-a (I 
know, Sk. vidra\ XcXoiTr-a, AcAvK-a. 

2nd: originally -tf a =Sk.-f to =I.-E.*-f/ia: oT<r-^a=*fot8-^a(Sk. 
vH'tha)] ^(T'Oa (thou wast), root h with temporal reduplication. 

^ The acoentaation has been disturbed; we should expect *Ti0€iffLj etc. Bat 
the aocentaation of didoOci was probably modelled on that of the oontracted 
form drjXovffi (of. idldovs^ irWeiy infra 280), and similarly with the other forms. 

^ Cume tonds, Leucetie, prai tet tremonti. The verse might be scanned 
perhaps as a Satomian, bat tremunt woald violate the metre. 

^ On amant for *amaO'nt and monent for *moneo-nt^ cf. supra 73, 1, 
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These two forms are the only regular forms of the 2nd sing, 
of the perfect retained in Greek; the a of the 1st sing, and 3rd 
plur. (AcXotTT-a, AcXotV-avTi) having become an integral part of 
the 8tem, as in the sigmatic aorist,^ the whole conjugation of 
the perfect was based on a false stem AcXocira-, to which was 
simply added in the 2nd sing, the secondary and primary 
teiiuination -9, AcAotTra-?, XcAvKa-9.* In spite of, or rather from 
the very fact of, its rarity, the termination -Oa spread outside 
its proper sphere : rja-Oay being no longer understood to be a 
perfect, was taken for an imperfect, a mere doublet of ^9 ; the 
syllable -Oa was then regarded as an expletive suffix which 
mi<xht optionally be added to all forms of the 2nd sing., and 
this illusion gave rise to such forms as TiOrja-Oa (Od. xxiv. 476), 
€X€i(7^a, €<f)rj(r6a, y€L(rOa (Plato), iOiXyaOa^ ^oAoMT^a, etc., which 
are found more or less in all dialects, but especially in Homer. 

3rd : -€ = Sk. -a = I.-E. *-€ : oT8-€=for8-€ (Sk. vM-a, Goth, vait, 
Germ, er weiss), AcAotTr-c, AcAvk-c. 

In the dual and plural the terminations are the same as in 
the primary tenses : 

Dual 2nd and 3rd: ?oTov=*ft8-Tov ; in the other verbs the 
termination is added to the false stem in -a-, AeAowra-Tov, 
AcAv/ca-Tov. 

Plural, — 1st person : t8-/Lt€9 iB^ficv^ (Sk. vid-mdj Goth vit-um, 
Germ, tcir wissen)^ and the new formations olSa-ficVj AcAoi-n-a-ftcv, 
AcAv/ca-^ev. 

2nd : to-rc = *f ?S-t€, and otSa-rc, AcAowra-rc, AcAvKa-rc. 

3rd : to-do-t (the a- on analogy of tore) for *rSdo-i = *f iS-avrt = 
*icid-Titij^ AcAotTrdcrt = Dor. AcAoiVa-rrt, AcAv/cdo-t, etc. In late 
Greek we find also the termination -av (TrcTrotiy/cav), evidently 
borrowed from the sigmatic aorist.^ 



^ Supra 246, 1. 

^ Late Greek even created ^the form oTSas, and perhaps actually the 
barbarous pleonasm otadas, 

3 Att. (fffiev on analogy of tffre and t<ra<ri. 

* The form taavri, being taken as a present (cf. ifnivri ^a/iQ, produced- in 
Doric the verb fo-a/ui, I know i^aan in Theocritus), and the ^olians conjugated 
oI5a like the present of a verb in -fu {yoldriiw iTriarafiaif Hcsjch., cf. svpra 40 
•in fine), 

• [Cf. Classical Review, 1888, ii. 66, 117, 162.] 
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(253) n. Latin. 

If we transfer to Latin the regular paradigm which has just 
been studied in the case of Greek, we shall obtain, mutatis 
7nutandiSy the following forms: sing. 1 *videj 2 *vUs-te,^ 3 
*vld-e ; plur. 1 *vid-mus^ 2 *vitS'tis, 3 *vid'ent ; and, on con- 
trasting these with the real forms, we can see the general 
. features that characterize the substitution of the latter for the 
former. Just as Greek has generalised a stem AcAoiTra-, so 
Latin has based its flexion on a false stem vldi-, llqui-. Nothing 
can be more simple ; but difficulties abound as soon as we wish 
to go into details. However, let us make the attempt, so far 
as it is possible. 

Singular, — 1st person : vid-%^ llqu-i. The Greek termination 
-a is active, the Latin ending -I is middle and corresponds to I.-E 
*-ayj Sk. -S (cf. Sk. babhUv-a^ I was, mid. hahhuv-i =lja,t. fu-l 
ful). This termination was naturally introduced into the sig- 
matic aorist which was confused with the perfect : dlx-l^ i;fa?-f . 

2nd. If, instead of the active *vlts-te^ we assume the corre- 
sponding middle form, we shall have *vlts-ti = *vid4l. It is 
true that this form does not exist ; but we find a counterpart 
to it in such a form as dlx-tl^ which it is quite unnecessary to 
explain through a syncope of dlxistl] for it represents very 
exactly a sigmatic aorist stem dIa?-=Gk. (€)Sct^-, to which a 
perfect termination has been added. Hence we can see how, 
aided by the 1st sing, vldl^ etc., the primitive forms *vitstl, 
*cecUsti, dixtlj *vlxtly might be superseded by vldistl, cecidistl, 
dtxisttj vlxistl^ etc., and secondarily Hlc-t% by llquistl, *pepic-tl 
by pepigistly etc. We must add, finally, the probable influence 
of the stem *vldSS'j *llqu^s-^ which appears in the perf. subj. 
{vider-6=€l^iiii\ in the optative {vider-im= d^^iTjv)^^ etc., and is 
certainly not absent from the indicative (cf. infra 3rd plural 
and the formation of the pluperfect, infra 298) ; and we . shall 
then be able to form some idea of the analogical influences 
which have crossed one another in this complicated formation. 

.3rd : vldi-t, by addition of the secondary ending -t to the 
false stem in -t-. 

Plural. — 1st person: vldi-muSj which perhaps goes back 
^ Svpra 64 A. ^ Sa-jTaV^.^. 
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phonetically to ^vldis-mus^ as niibi'lms goes back to *nUb^s- 
btiSj^ and which probably aided the extension of the false stem 
vJdi' ; similarly dlxi-mus, 

2nd : vidistis for ^vits-tiSj like vldistl. 

3rd: tuUrunt (Verg.), vld£runt and vldSre. The quantity 
vld(!runt is archaic and probably primitive : only scanty relics 
of it survive in the Augustan age. This vldirunt seems to go 
back to *vlde8-ontj the formation of which is not clear. Still 
more obscure is vldere (such is the invariable quantity),* the 
long vowel of which has passed into vldBrurvt^ tuUrunt. So 
also with the aorist used as perfect, dlx^re^ dlxgrunL 

§ 4. Endings of the Imperative. 

(254) In all probability Indo-European had only three forms 
in the imperative, those of the 2nd pers. sing, and plur. and 
that of the 3rd sing. Moreover, the last form cannot be re- 
garded as verbal ; its ending *'tOd (cf. Ved. Sk. -tdt), which 
exactly corresponds to that of the ablative,^ obliges us to see 
in it a sort of nominal exclamation, the form of which was 
independent of the number of persons to whom it was addressed.* 
But, in Greek as in Latin, this termination was unconsciously 
connected with the primary termination *-ti of the 3rd plur., 
a personal sign was seen in it, and the plural forms were then 
derived from it by analogy. 

(255) !• Singular, — 2. It is important to distinguish most 
carefully the non-thematic and the thematic forms. 

A. In the non-thematic imperatives, Latin has two types of 
2nd sing., while Greek has a large variety. 

(a) In Latin, the root-stem with no suffix : ^8, /er, f , std, dCt ; 
so also in Greek umy, iriixjrprj (burn), ttw (drink). This is the 
classical formation for verbs in -vol- and -vv- : Saftvd (Sappho), 
SctKvr, (T^evvVj etc. 

(/S) Gk. -^t = Sk. 'dhij -/ii=I.E. *-dhi: in the present, t<r-^t 

* Supra 206, 6. 

^ It may be observed that Sanskrit likewise shows an r in the 3rd plaral 
of the perfect : aot. dadurj mid. dadire (they gave), cf. dederunt and dedSre, 
Cf. Mem, Soc. Ling. vi. p. 373. 

« Cf. supra 187, 4. 

< Cf . in French [and English] " silence I '» Germ. " schritt I " 
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(be) = *<r-^t with pro thesis, l-Oi (go), ^a-tft, Horn. 8t8a)-^t, etc. ; 
in the non-thematic aorist, Horn. /Srj-Oij ottj-0l, k\v-Ol (hear), etc. ; 
in the perfect, Ict-Ol (know) = VCS-Oij kIkKv-Ol^ riSva-Oi (H. xxii. 
365) ; in the aorists passive, ^any-^t, XvOri-n} forms which are 
general and classical. 

(y) Gk. -5, a very rare termination, borrowed from the 
secondary and primary tenses : in the non-thematic aorist, ^€-s, 

€-9, 00-9. 

(8) Gk. -ov, a termination peculiar to the imperative of the 
sigmatic aorist and still unexplained : Xvcr-ov. 

(c) Gk. (dialectal) -tw?, a syntactical doublet of the -tw of the 
3rd sing. (cf. ovrm ovrwi),^ taken for a form of the 2nd sing, on 
account of its sigmatic ending : ^arai? 'avdyvtaOi, (Hesych.). Lat., 
as in the 3rd pers., es-to^ used as a future imperative. 

(0 Lastly, a sporadic and partial transition to the thematic 
conjugation ^ produced the forms tiOcl = *tl9€€ (cf. ^tXct), Sl8ov = 
*8t8o€ (cf. 8-q\ov)j S€LKwe (cf. Ave), ctc. • 

B. (a) In the thematic imperatives, the commonest and in- 
deed the only primitive form consists of the bare stem with the 
vowel e and no suffix : ^cpc = Sk. bhdra^ AcIttc, Ave, — tSc, AtVc ; 
Lat. lege^ monS = *monei^ etc. In late Greek Ao9 = Aovc, irav = 
vave by contraction. 

{/3) Gk. -9, on the analogy of the non-thematic forms, in <rx€9 
for crx€ (indie. I<rx0'v) and o/iottcs (say) for €vi(nr€^ indie. *l(nrui 
= ^ari-oTr-u} from root creir (Lat. In'Sec-e).* 

(y) In JEolic, through transition to the non-thematic conju- 
gation, forms like ^lAiy (Theocritus), imperative of <t>i\7jixL,^ 

(8) €A^€-Ta)9 (Salaminian) like <f}aT<as above ; Lat. legi-tOj used 
as a future imperative, a distinction which is not original. 

3. Gk. -TO) = *-To)S, Lat. -tOd (arch.), -tOj always : €a--TQ), t-Tw, 
^a-TQ), — Acyc-Tco; Lat. es-tOj legi-td, 

(256) II. Dical, — 2. -Tov, primary and secondary termina- 
tion, l(r-Tov, <f>€p€'Tov.^ — 3. -To)v I icT-TuiVj <f>€p€'Tiiiv^ formod from 
3rd sing, loro), etc., by addition of the final v of i<rrov, 

* Supra 61 in fine* * Swpra 65. 

' Supra 88 and infra 274 seq, ^ Supra 90 in fine. 

^ Cf. tffTTf and supra 249, lA. 

* Thus 4»ipeTw : ^^/>ere (2nd plar.)=^<^lp€Tov *. ^^4^^ 
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(257) HE. HuraL — 2. Gk. -re, Lat. -te: ccr-rc, ^cpc-rc; es-te^ 
fcr-te, — legi'te = *lege-te ; in Latin only, es-tOte, legi-tote^ analo- 
gical future imperatives.^ 

3. As this form did not exist in Indo-European, Greek and 
Latin can only have derived it from the 3rd sing., by various 
analogical processes which can easily be restored : 

(a) Addition of the -v which we have seen in all the second- 
ary endings of the Brd plur., Horn. €o--t<uv, c-tov (rare) ; 

{P) Addition of the 3rd plur. termination of the sigmatic 
aorist, -(rav^ a form very much used in the KoinJ, a little less so 
in pure Attic, etr-rowrav, <l>€p€-Titxrav ; 

(y) A type chiefly Doric (-vrw) and Boeotian (-v^cd), on the 
analogy of <f>€p€T(a and the primary 3rd plur. ff^ipo-vriy namely 
80-rra), <l>€p6-vrtOj also the only form known to Latin, sunid,^ 
legu-ntO ; 

(8) The same type with the addition of the termination -v, 
thus showing two signs of the plural, Homeric, New Ionic and 
Attic of the best period, 8o-vt<uv, ^cpo-rrwv ; 

(c) The same type with addition of the suffix -cav (dialectal 
and very rare), Delph. lovrtacrav. 

Section II. 

MIDDLE VOICE IN GREEK. 

(258) The middle voice of Greek may be used, according to 
the tense or verb in question, as active (the reflexive shade of 
meaning being often imperceptible), or passive, or both alike. 
Nearly all its terminations go back to Indo-European, but 
they have been subjected to corruptions which for the most 
part are still unexplained. 

§ 1. Secondary Endings, 

(259) Theoretically it seems that the secondary terminations 
of the middle are derived from those of the active by the 
addition of a vowel which is a in Sanskrit, o in Greek; but this 

1 Thus legitote : legitd (2nd Bmg.) = Ugite : lege, 
* Like idoaav, supra 247, 3 0. 
^ Thus sunto : esto » sunt : est. 
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law only holds good in Greek for three forms (in Sanskrit only 
for two). 

(260) I. Singular, — 1. The termination is -/lav (Lesb., Dor.), 
whence lon.-Att. -/ttiyv, and is still unexplained : c-Sd-ftiyv, IriOi' 
firjVj BoL-fjLTjVj <f>€poL'fjLrjVj i<l>€p6-ix7jVj iXLTTo-fjLTjVj otc. J it is addod in 
the sigmatic aorist to the false stem in -a- : iXva-d-firp/, 

2. The termination is -0-0= Zend -7ia = Lat. -re 1: cSov = *£8oo 

^^l-So-aOj eOoVj Sot-o, <^€pot-o, i(f}€pov = *l~(l>€p€-crOj €A.vo'<o = *€- 
Xvaa-cOj etc. In the impf, iSiSoa-Oj irCOea-Oj cSciKrwro, etc. (but 
iSvvwj thou couldst), the termination -<ro has been restored on 
the analogy of the cases in which the cr could not be dropped, 
e,g, plup. iXiXeLiJ/o and cf. iXiXvcro. 

3. Gk. 'TOj Sk. -tci : c-Oe-ro^ c-8i8o-to, SlSol-to (accentuation 
modified on analogy of 8?yA.otTo), <f>ipoi'To^ i-<f>ip€-TOj i-Xvcra-roj 
€-XeA.u-To, etc. 

(261) II. Dual. — 1. The ending •'fX€9ov, which is in no way 
primitive, is a mere hybrid form, based on the ending of the 1st 
plur. 'fji€Oa and that of the 2nd dual -a-Oov. It is scarcely met 
with in texts, and in any case it never belonged to ordinary 
speech, in which the plural was used for the dual, as in the 
active voice. Perhaps it is a mere analogical invention of the 
grammarians. E,g, TrcptSwftc^ov (?) II. xxiii. 485, which, how- 
ever, is a primary form. 

2, 3, respectively -(rOov, -o-^iyv, which are liable to be confused, 
like 'Tov and -rrjv in the active : evidently due to a combination 
of the dual form of the active with that of the 2nd plur. 
middle.^ 

(262) m. Plural, — 1. Greek has two terminations, -fxeOa and 
'fji€orOa ; but the latter, which is rather common in Homer and 
the poets generally, never appears in prose. Indeed, it seems 
to belong exclusively to the Homeric dialect, the poets having 
borrowed it for metrical reasons.^ The form 'fi€Oa (cf. Sk. 
-mdhi) is certainly the only primitive form; but the other, 

^ Cf . supra 34 A 5, and infra 267. The Sanskrit ending is -thdSf cf. tupra 
101 note. 

2 Thus \j^€(rdov .: Xi^eade^Xverov : Xuere. 

^ *Ed6fi€6a, for example, cannot be used in a dactylic verse, and scarcelY 
in an iambic or trochaic metre. 
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which is very ancient, probably goes back to the distant period 
in which there still remained a distinction in the 1st plur. 
active between a secondary ending *-/ac and a primary ending 
-/iff, and it owes its a to the latter form ; ^ in other words, 
'fi€6a is secondary, while -fitaOa is an analogical primary termi- 
nation ; then, the two forms being confused, the Greeks used 
indifferently ^^cpdfictfa and c^cpd/xco^o^ and also ^cpo/nccr^a and 

<f>€p6fA/€6a, 

2. Sk. -dhvdrrij Gk. -<r^€ for St — ^'Oft, Whatever may be 
thought of this last restoration, it is certain that the Greek or 
is epenthetic. To explain it, we must go back to the perfect, 
in which the same termination -Ot is very often preceded by 
a dental explosive, which is naturally changed to o-: Trenrva-Oe 
(ye know) = •ttc-ttv^-^c, ttcwckt^c = •ircirci^c, XcA-tot^c = ♦Xc-Xi/^-^c, 
etc. Now this c, which appears in the rest of the perfect 
inflexion, is liable to disappear in the 2nd sing. : by reduction 
of the group, ircmKrorat becomes ircirvorai,^ which is exactly like 
XcXvorcu; nothing more was needed to produce ke-Xv-a-Se,^ and 
then a general termination -o-^c applicable to all the middle 
forms, i'TL6€'(rO€j ^-Xuc-o-^c. It is a remarkable fact that the 
perfect, from which the corruption started, is likewise the only 
tense which enables us to discover the corruption ; for, unlike 
any of the other tenses, it has sporadically retained the older 
termination : thus XcXck^^c, ciXi/c^^c can be explained much 
better through •Xe-XctTr-^c, ti-XtjKfyB^ than through *X€-X€i7r-<r^€, 
♦ct-Xi7<^(r^€, and 7rc-<^av-^€ (ye have appeared) cannot possibly go 
back to ♦irc-c^av-o'^c, which would have become *7r€<^a(r^€.* 

3. In Indo-European probably ^-ntd after a vowel, ♦-^<d 
after a consonant, Gk. -vro and -aro: i-ho-vro^ l-rLBfrvro^ i-<l>€po- 
vTo, €'\€\v-vTo ; but Hom. Kci-aro (they lay) = *#c€iy-7iTo, in the opt. 
drja-aC-aTo (Od. xviii. 191), in the plup. after a consonant (old Attic 
inscr.) €-rerax-aTo. The forms of the 3rd plur. in -aro are very 
common in Homer, so much so indeed that they are found even 
in cases where phonetic laws would require the n to remain t. 

1 Thus if>€p6fJLe(r0a : </>ipofiet'^i<p€p6fjLe<rea : *i<p4po/iet of. supra 247, 1. 

2 Supra 69, 6. 

^ Thus TiiXvaOe l XiXvaai'^iriwaOe : Hwacu. 
* Cf . supra 47 G. 
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consonant, e.g, Horn. PtpX-q-^ro (Od. vii. 97) analogical for 
l-Pt^XTf-vTo, They are also very common in the New Ionic of 
Herodotus. In the classical language, on the contrary, they 
have entirely disappeared ; by the side of W^ro : W€vto^ Ikvero : 
iXvovTOj etc., this plural in -aro might well seem an anomaly, 
when the original nasal from which the a had arisen was no 
longer perceptible. The ending -vto was introduced wherever 
this substitution was possible : l-zcet-vro, e-Xvca-vro, SiSotvro, 
ffiipoivTo^ etc. When the group thus obtained would have been 
unpronounceable, namely in the pluperfects of roots ending in 
a consonant, e.g, c-rerax-, the language preferred a periphrasis, 
Tcrayfievoi. ^(rav (they were posted). 

§ 2. Primary Endings, 

(263) The law which derives the primary terminations from 
the secondary by the addition of an i^ would hold good in 
Greek for the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd sing, and 3rd plur. mid., if, as 
the theory would presuppose,^ the secondary terminations were 
respectively *-/ia, *-ora, *-Ta, *-vTa^ instead of -ftav, -co, -to^ -vto. 
This is all that can be said with a view to connecting the two 
systems with one another.* ( 

(264) I. Singular. — 1. Always -/xat, nOi-jLai ^ huKwiJuaiy — <^€/)o- Ti^t-k 
/utat, ffyipio-fiaif Xv(ro-ftat, Xu^ijcro-ftat, etc. 

2. Termination -o-ai, whence -at in the thematic forms: 
*<^€p€-(rat = Sk. bhdra-8&y indie. X.vrj=X.v€at,j subj. \vri=\vrjaL, etc. 
In the indicative Attic substitutes Avci, and this form is even 
adopted by the kolv^ in the three verbs ^ovXci, out and oi/^ct. 
As it is hardly possible to reconcile Xvy and Xvct, Avet must 
probably be regarded as an active form transferred to the 
middle,^ especially as the form Xvy is very common in Old Attic. 
In the non-thematic presents, riOe-aai, SiSo-cat, SctKw-o-ai, etc. 
(but Hom. Stfiyot), the ending -cat has been restored in its 

^ Thns t/>4poivTO : <p4poLTo^i<f>ipovTo I'etpipero. 
> Supra 248. But here the i becomes y, because it follows a vowel. 
8 Supra 259. 

^ It must also be observed that in Arcadian the primary ending of the 
8rd sing, -tol comes closer stiU to the secondary -to. 
B Supra 249, 2 B. 
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entirety throogh the analogy of the perfect XAvcrat, which was 

itself imitated from XcXct^cu.^ 

3. Gk. -Toi = Sk. 'tS : ti^c-tcu, ^^-rcu, ff^tprf-^nu, 

II. Dual, — 1. 'iJLfOay (?), as in the secondary tenses, supra 

261. 

2, 3. -<r6oyy as in the active -tov, supra 250 and 261. 

' in. Plural, — 1. 'iJL€aOa and -fitOa as in the secondary tenses; 

Horn, and poet. <l>tp6/jL€a'$ay class. <f>€p6/jL€0a.^ 

2. -o^c for *'$€, as in the secondary tenses.' 

3. After a vowel -vroi, rlOe-vrai, SiSo-ktcu, t^cpo-vrou, ^^ooi-rrai ; 
alter a consonant -arat, Hom. icct-arou Ktarai (they lie) ^ *K€iy''^Tai, 
New Ionic considerably extended the latter ending (n^'caTcu, 
lOTcarat Herod.),* which was eliminated by the classical lan- 
guage, KeiKTCU.^ 

§ 3. Endings of the Perfect, 

(265) The perfect in Greek took the primary terminations. 

1. Singular, — 1. XcA€t/i-/iat, XcXv-ztai, etc. 

2. XcXcii/^ai = XcXfiTT-o-ai, Iotl^ol (thou hast been pricked), v€jrv<rai, 
(thou knowest) = TTCTTuco-ai, etc., whence XcXvcai for *X€\v(u, the 
intervocalic <r being similarly restored everywhere, except in a 
few Homeric forms, ^c^Xiyai, fiifivrjai, 

3. XcXctTT-rat, y€ypair-Tai, XcXu-rai, etc. • 

II. Dual.—l, XcXfi/i'/if^ov (?).^— 2, 3. -^ov and -a-eov (like 2nd 
plur. -^€ and -o-^c), XcXci^-^ov, X€Xv-<r6'ov. 

m. Plural, — 1. XcXci/A'/ic^a, X€Xv-/i€(r^a, etc. 

2. XcXctc^^f, TTci^av-tfc, 7r€7n;(r-^€, — XcXv-<r^€.^ 

3. After a vowel, XcXv-rrai; after a consonant, Hom. ^arai 
(they sit) = *^or-7iTat® (Sk. ds-atS), rcrcvx-aTat, ^ppdB-aTai (they 
have been sprinkled). Old Att. (inscr.) ycypa<^-arat ; termination 
-arat extended in poetic language, ^c^XiJ-arat, and in New Ionic, 

1 iSfi/jpra 260, 2. « /Supra 262, 1. 3 Supra 262, 2. 

* Cf . supi-a 262, 3, and Att. TLdiatri, supra 251, 3. 
^ Thus /ccti^at : Ke'trai = riOevrai : TLderai, 
^ Bead in Sophocles, Electra 950. 
^ Supra 262, 2. 

^ With Ionic shortening, ^arcu (U. ill. 134), and plnp. etaro for ffaro (H. 
xviii. 504, Od. i. 326, etc.). 
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otKcarat (they are settled), lost in the classical language, lyvrat 

(they sit), and regularly superseded by a periphrasis, ycypa/A/AcVot 
» ' 1 



§ 4, Endings of the Imperative, 

(266) All the terminations of the imperative middle, except 
those of the 2nd person, are modelled on those of the im- 
perative active.^ 

I. Singular, — 2. -<ro, secondary ending : non-thematic pre- 
sent, TLBfrQ-o^ SlSo-o-o^ to-Ttt-o-o, 8ctKvv-(ro, aud also, regularly, tlOovj 
SlSov, lo-to) ) non-thematic aor. (Hom.) <^ao, Att. ^oi)=Hom. 
Oio^^Bi-a-Oy 8oi} = *8oo, etc.; perf. XiXetxf/o, XcAvcro ; thematic 
pres. <l>€pov and (Ion.) <l>€p€v = <l>€p€o=*<t>€p€'(ro, etc. The form 
peculiar to the sigmatic aor., Xcti/^-ai, Xvcr-at, is probably the 
same as that of the infinitive active,^ with the accent thrown ^ 
back (inf. <^tX^o-at, imper. c^tXiycrat) as in all the conjugated 
forms.* 

3. -o-^o), like -TO) in the imperative active.^ 

II. D,ual, — 2, 3. -(tOov, -a-Swv, cf. -tov, -twv. 

III. Plural, — 2. -a-Oe, secondary and primary ending : TL6€-a-6€j 

3. (a) Kplvi-a-Oo) (inscr.), like 3rd sing, (fi) Xvc-o-^wv (modelled 
on Xvc-TO)!/), chiefly Attic, (y) Xvi-a-dwa-av (modelled on Xvi- 
Toxrav), common Greek and Attic. (8) StSo-o-^o) = *8t8a-vor^a), 
dv€\6a0o)=*av-€X6'va'6o), etc. (modelled on Xvo-vtcd),^ chiefly in 
Doric, (c) i7tL-fjL€X.6'(r0o)v=*'va'6o)v (modelled on Xvo-vtwv) in 
Old Attic. 

Section m. 

THE LATIN MEDIOPASSIVE. 

(267) The Latin mediopassive has a passive fanction in the 
case of those verbs which have an active form {legd lego-r), and 
an active function in the verbs called deponents (8equo-r=^ 

> Ut supra 262, 3. 2 Supra25i seq, 

^ Supra 167 note. The use of the infinitive as an imperative is very 
common in Greek. * Cf. supra 81. 

* Thus Xv^ffOw : \6€<T6i=\v4Tia : Xilere. 
^ Thus *Kv6v(r6u : \W<r^w=Xv6iTw : Xviru), 
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Iiro-fuu), which are conjugated only in the middle. Sometimes 
the two voices are interchanged without the meaning of the 
verb being thereby affected, e.g. fid and fierl^ sol^ham and 
solitus sum. 

This being assumed, among the terminations of the Latin 
mediopassive there are only three which seem primitive and 
are directly comparable with those of Greek, namely : in the 
present, 2nd sing., 8equere = *sequese=^*S€que'80y^ a primary 
form with a secondary ending, equivalent to a Greek un- 
augmented form *^7rc-<ro, just as, in the active, *lege-8 for 
*leg€'8i corresponds to (€-)A€yc-s; in the present, 2nd plur, 
legiminl {cstia)^ 8equiminl=\€y6-fjL€voiy hr6^fjL€voiyei nominal form 
which does not belong to the conjugational system ; ^ lastly, 2nd 
sing, imperat. 8eqtie-re=Gk, lire-o-o. To these must be added, 
in the 2nd sing, of the present, the alternative form lege-ris^ 
seque-riSj derived from the imperat. sequere by an analogical 
process very easy to restore.* 

Two of the forms of the present are thus accounted for ; but 
what explanation is to be given of the others ? The problem 
is still unsolved. We might assume, indeed (but even this 
would be rather bold), that the 1st plur. vehimur is only a 
syntactical doublet of vehimuSj through rhotacism before an 
initial vowel, the Latins having said vehimu8 trdns montem^ 
but vehimur in currU ; that then vehimus and vehimur were 
differentiated, the one to an active, the other to a middle sig- 
nification, and that the ending of vehimur gave rise through 
analogy to vehit-ur and vehunt-ur ; and that, lastly, veho-r was 
formed from vehd through a clumsy imitation of the relation 
of vehimur to vehimur. The simplicity of this explanation 
is very enticing ; but unfortimately the same middle termin- 
ations in r are found in Celtic,^ where rhotacism is imknown. 

1 Supra 125. 

3 Gf. tupra 34 A d, and 260, 2. 

8 Supra 32 A /3, 115, 7 and 156. — As legiminl corresponds equally well to 
the infinitive "Key^fievat, we are at liberty to see in it a combination of the 
infinitive (with locative meaning) and the participle; this would also ex- 
plain the fact that legiminl retains the same form for all three genders. 

* E.g. legeris : Ugere^legis : lege, 

^ Hence Windisch (Ahhandlg, d, phiL-hist, Kl, d, KgU Sdehs, Oe$, d. 
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The same objection and many others even more serious from 
the standpoint of scientific phonology, must lead us to reject the 
old theory (correct from a merely grammatical point of view),^ 
which explained the middle through the agglutination of the 
reflexive pronominal element sS {vehO'r=*vehd 8&, etc). All 
that we can affirm with certainty at present is that Sanskrit 
also has some middle terminations in r, without even attempt- 
ing to enter into details in regard to the manifold corruptions 
which Sanskrit on the one hand and Latin on the other must 
have introduced into the primitive type.*-' 

However this may be, it is certain that from the paradigm 
legchTy lege-re lege-ris, legi-tur^ legi-mur^ legi-minlj legu-ntur^ 
the Latin language abstracted terminations which it transferred 
unchanged to the subjunctives, futures, and imperfects. The 
perfect and the tenses derived from it were supplied by peri- 
phrastic expressions, Udus sum or/wf, etc. 

With the single exception of legere^ the imperative was 
likewise formed analogically : 2nd sing, lege-re^ and legi-tor on 
the model of legitO ; 3rd sing, legi-tor ; 2nd plur. legiminl{este) ; 
3rd plur. legu-ntor on the model of leguntd. Li old Latin there 
is also a form of the 2nd and 3rd sing. fd-minGj^ modelled ap- 
proximately onfdminl and the relation of este to esto, 

Wissenseh. z. p. 449) has thought that the Latin mediopassive can be 
entirely ezplamed from Celtic. But, though his view rests on a large 
number of piausible data, it cannot bu accepted in its entirety. 

* Cf. supra 224. 

* For a quite recent hypothesis, see Revue critique ^ xxiv. p. 237. 

^ Leg, XII. Tab. i. 1, qui in jus vocatj ni it, antestamino (or •minor^ 
through a double corruption) s*' if the defendant summoned to appear in 
court refuse to present himself, the summoner shall prove the fact of his 
refusal by witnesses.*' 



CHAPTER m. 

VARIATIONS IN THE STEM OF THE TENSES AND MOODS. 

(268) After the three verbal categories of voice, number, 
and person, it only remains for us to study those of tense and 
mood. Tense is the relation of past, present, or future, 
aflPecting the verbal concept. This relation itself is susceptible 
of a large number of diflPerent shades of meaning : for example, 
a past fact may be regarded from the point of view of its con- 
sequences in the present, " he is dead," Gk. t€$vtjk€j or solely 
as past, in order to state it and detail the circumstances of it, 
" he died yesterday at six o'clock," Gk. iOave ; the present, 
again, may state an actual and momentary fact, " I say Z7," or 
a habit, " I smoke very little," or a general property, " man 
speaks," to say nothing of the present so often used as a future, 
" I am going this evening," Gk. clfti (I shall go). The languages 
with which we are concerned are far from having a special form 
for each of these delicate shades of meaning ; these shades of 
meaning are deduced from the tone of the speaker and from 
the sentence taken as a whole. On the other hand, in each 
tense, the fact expressed by the verb may be thought of either 
as constant and positively affirmed, or as eventual and 
relative, or as simply desired and subordinate, or, lastly, as 
obligatory and commanded : to these distinctions correspond 
the four moods, indicative, subjunctive, optative, and impera- 
tive, the only moods known to the Indo-European languages.^ 

The formation of the stems of the different tenses and moods 

^ We have seen that the infinitive and participles are not verbal moods, 
bat nominal forms. They will, however, be recapitulated under the head of 
conjugation, as well as the supines, verbal adjectives, and gerundives. . It 
has been thought better to present a complete view of the verbal system, and 
liot to break too far with the usages of practical grammar. 

288 
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has been analysed in detail in the investigation of primary and 
secondary derivation. It only remains to consider the logical 
grouping of these stems in the conjugational system, and the 
regular variations to which they are liable through the addition 
of the person-endings. 

As regards the first point, it will be remembered that many 
Latin tenses have in practical grammar a different name from" 
that which they have in comparative grammar, in other words, 
that their ordinary function does not strictly correspond to 
their theoretical fuAction. In the following account the Latin 
tenses will appear under the Greek categories to which they 
morphologically correspond ; but at the same time, under each 
Greek tense, we shall mention the Latin tense having the same 
function. 

(269) The variation of the conjugated stems in respect of 
gradation may be summed up in two main laws : 

I. The non-thematic forms ^. are distinguished as strong or 
weak, according as the grade of the syllable immediately pre- 
ceding the termination is normal (deflected in the perfect only) 
or reduced : the strong form properly appears only in the 
singular of the active, the weak form in the plural 
and dual of the active and in the whole of the middle, 

e,g. TlOrj-fU Tl6€-fl€V TL$€'/JLaL,^ 

n. In the thematic forms the vowel c/o, immediately pre- 
ceding the termination, takes the form in all the ist 
persons and in the 3rd plural, but everywhere else the 

form e : <l>€p<o Kfyipo-fiev <l>ipo-VTij <l>€po-fAai <l>€p6'fA€6a {'fieOoy ?) 

<l>ipO-VT(U y <l>€p€L^ <l>€p€l ^€pe-T€ ff}ip€-TOV^ <^€/)€-ai <f>€pfrTaJL <l>€p€'(rO€ 

<l>€p€'(rOov, 

The first law is very often interfered with in its applications 
by analogy ; in Latin, owing to the comparative rarity of the 
non-thematic forms, only faint traces of it remain. On the 
other hand, the second law is always observed in Greek, and 

» Supra 86. 

' Of course Greek, as throwing the accent as far back as possible, and 
a fortiori Latin, no longer retain any trace of the changes of accentuation 
which originally caused tiiese variations and which are often revealed to us 
by Sanskrit : e.g. eXfu tfxey, Sk. i-mi i-mds, and cf . supra 42 and 207. 

U 
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almost always in Latin in those forms which are certainly 
thematic; for if we conjugate the regular paradigm of the 
present, we obtain, on the one hand veho and V€hunt = *v€hO'nt^ 
on the other vehis^^vehS-Sj vehi-ty vehi-tis. There remains 
only vehi-mus instead of *t?e^o-ww«=I>or. ^o-/x€9. But ^veho- 
mu8 certainly became vehumus, a well authenticated archaic 
form confirmed by sumus and volumus. What was the next 
stage ? Did vehumus phonetically become vehimuSj as optumus 
became optimus or *manubu8 manibus?^ Or was vehivius 
rather developed through the influence of vehitiSy as one 
is led to think on account of sumus and volumtLSy which 
apparently remained unchanged because they had not by their 
side a 2nd pers. ^sitis or *volitis? Whatever solution is 
adopted, it will be seen that the Latin thematic flexion is 
scarcely less pure than the Greek. It is only necessary to 
point out the alternations once for all. 

(270) The Greek conjugation distinguishes seven tenses: 
present, imperfect, future, future-perfect, aorist, perfect, and 
pluperfect. To these may be added the verbal nouns contain- 
ing no notion of time. Latin has confused the aorist with the 
perfect, just as, in the moods, it has confused the optative with 
the subjunctive, and the subjunctive with the future : vldl and 
dlxl are treated as the same tense, and so also sim and feram ; 
fertis is a subjunctive used as future, and ferrSs a corrupted 
future ^ used as subjunctive. 

Section I. 

PRESENT. 

§ 1. Indicative, 

(271) There is a great variety of signs for the present ; ^ 
there is none for the indicative ; this mood, in all tenses, assumes 
the form of the tense itself without modification. 

1 Supra 30, 139 and 206, 6. 

3 At once fature indicative, aorist sabjunctive, and perhaps future sub- 
junctive, on account of the quantity of the last vowel of the stem, of. supra 
106. 

8 Supra 87, 1, H, 88, 89, VI, 90, X, 91, 92, 93. 
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(272) I. Active, — 1. The non- thematic presents of all classes , 

€t/At t/Acv, TCOrjfjLL Tt^€/i€V, 8t8a)/it 8t8o/X€V, IcTTqiJU. (Dor. tCTTd/it) tcTra/xcv, 
SdfjLVTjfAi. SdfAvafjLey^ S^lkvvju 8ctKvi;/icv, etc., in Greek, show gradation 
with unusual regularity. Latin retains no trace of it : it has 
imus like is^fertis like fers^ stdmus like stds, etc., the strong 
form having prevailed everywhere, except in damus, datis, 
where the weak form prevails.^ But the inflexion of the root 
*es (to be) in each language requires special mention. 

Gk. : the sing, with strong form, regular ; plur., 1st ctr/icv 
for *(r-/i€v, 2nd core for *(r-T€ (cf. Sk. smds, 8thd\ 3rd Ion. ida-t 
= *lcr-avTt (Att. ct<rt = Boeot. ivri)^ for *a--avTL = Sk.. sdnti] dual 
ia-'Tov for *(r-Tdv. The strong form of the sing, has passed into 
the plural and dual. It will be observed that the forms of the 
root €s are subject to this corruption ; e,g, the optative cltjv — 
*itT-yrjv for ^a-'yrj'V (Sk. sydnij Lat. siem). 

Lat. : sing., 1st sum (instead of *esmi or *esm^ which would 
have become *erem\ yerj probably on the analogy of sumus ; * 
2nd es = *es-s^ 3rd es-t^ regular; plur., 1st sumus for ^s-muSj 
with u on analogy of the thematic presents {volum,uSj *agumus, 
etc.) ; 2nd estis for *s-tis, intrusion of the strong form ; 3rd 
sunt for *sent = *si^t{i)y through analogy of volunt, agunt. On 
the other hand, the weak form of the plural, being introduced 
into the singular, gave rise to the enclitic st^ so common in the 
comic poets and in colloquial Latin. 

2. Thematic presents : Xcyw, legO^ supra 249, 1 A. 

(273) II. Middle. — 1. Always the weak form, rCOefjiaL, StSo/iat, 
Svvajjiaiy S^LKvvficuj etc., except in Ket/iat, which has the strong 
form (cf. the deflected root in icomy, bed), through an irregu- 
larity which goes back to the parent-speech, Sk. gets (he lies).* 
There is no corresponding type in Latin. 

2. Thematic: XeyofiaL, — legor. 



^ This does not mean that there is a gradation in dds : dcltis. If das 
had the strong form, the vocalism would probably be *dd8 (cf. Gk. fdus and 
supra 41 in fine) ; hence we must see in it the influence of the analogy of 
amds, 

2 Supra 251, 3. 

^ Thus sum : sumus ^sim : simus, 

* Transition to the thematic conjugation in Kio-yrai (Od. xvi. 232). 
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§ 2. Subjunctive, 

(274) I. Active, — We have seen that the subjunctive has 
regularly: in the noa-thematic tenses, the root in the normal 
form and with a short thematic vowel before the person- 
endings, e.g. Hom. iofiev (dactyl) = ci-o-ftcv (let us go); in the 
thematic tenses, the vocalism of the indicative and a long 
thematic vowel through Indo-European contraction, e.g, Xeyw, 
X€yo>-/icv, Xcyiy-T€.^ The weak grade of i/icv contaminated lofiev, 
which is more common in Homer as a tribrach than as a dactyl. 
But the greatest corruption of all is due to the confusion of the 
two t}^es, which were originally distinct : on the one hand 
there was the flexion Tw tofiev, on the other the flexion Xeyw 
XeycD/icv ; it was inevitable that, owing to the exact similarity 
of the 1st persons of the singular, the other persons also should 
tend to become assimilated to one another, and that the long 
vowel, being regarded as the necessary sign of the subjunctive, 
should gradually be extended to all the verbs in -/uu. Accord- 
ingly, from the Homeric period, Greek scarcely knows any 
other type than tw/xci/, a)/x€v=lw/i€v=*€(ro>ft€v, Tt^(ii)/xci'==Tt^€0)/A€i', 
8€i#cvv(i)/x€v, etc. 

This subjunctive in its turn was not without influence on the 
other moods: thus 8«*cvua>/x€v called for a corresponding form 
Sctfcvvo/xcv in the indicative ; that is, the transition from the non- 
thematic to the thematic conjugation, which is fairly common 
in Greek and almost invariable in Latin,* had its starting-poipt 
here ; and we seem to discern a similar relation between tw/icv 
and the participle t<ov.^ 

In the subjunctive of the non-thematic present, the only 
Latin correlative is the future erO=*es-0, 1st pi. er-?-mws, 
possibly also ferO^ which might be the subjunctive of a verb 
*fer-^mi as well as the indicative of a verb fer-O.^ To the 
thematic present morphologically corresponds the Latin future 
leg^s^ which stands to Xcyi;? for *\iyyjs as legi8 = *legS8 stands 
to Xcycts for Xeycs ; ^ but the vowel 5 was extended throughout 
the whole of the inflexion {legSinu8=G:k, *Xe/»7/ji€s), except in 

1 Supra 89, VII and 143. « cf. Supra 86, 87, 88 and 249, 1 B. 

« Supra 123. * Supra 89, VII. ^ Supra 143. 
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the 1st sing., which was taken from another tense.^ From the 
point of view of meaning the Latin correlative is legam legds. 

(275) n. Middle. — The type with a short vowel is entirely 
superseded by the type with a long vowel, S€LKvvn}fmi, like 
Xcyco/iat. Dialectically Greek has also another type, either 
primitive, or more probably analogical, formed by lengthening 
the predesinential vowel of the indicative : fwyi/vvrat (Od. xxiv. 
89), pTyvwrat, p-qyvvTaL^ Dor. ^vvayixa. 

Long vowel : Gk, AeycD/iat, Xcyiy, Xcy(t>fi€^a, Xeyiy(r^€, Lat. 

(legar)j leg&riSj legBmur^ the corresponding forms in regard to 
function being legar^ legdris, legdmur^ etc. 

§ 3. Optative. 

(276) I. Active, — 1. The optative of the non-thematic 
present has the sign -tiy- in the strong forms, -I- in the weak 
forms,^ and this alternation is generally very strictly observed, 
TLOeCrjv TiO^ifiev, SiSotrjv StSot/xcv, €irjv cT/xcv, etc. But in New 
Ionic and late Attic the strong form passed into the plural, 
thus producing forms like StSotiy/icv, ctTy/icv, with the hysterogene 
ending -crav in the 3rd pL, SiSoiT/crav, ctiycrav.* 

Li Latin, on the contrary, it is the plural which has imposed 
its stem on the singular ; there is no trace of gradation except 
in siem {siSs siet arch.) sifnus ; everywhere else we find the 
weak form, sim, velim^ duim ^ (called subjunctives). 

In the verb cT/u and all the verbs in -vv-/it there appesirs, 
based on the model of tw/icv, Scikvvw/acv, an optative tot/xt ^ (also 
lovqv infra\ 8«icvi;ot/xi, corresponding to a thematic indicative 
*to), SciKvvo), the regular forms *ai7v, *h^iKwvqv having disap- 
peared without leaving the slightest trace of their existence. 

2. In the thematic present, the sign is -i- with no gradation, 
XiyoLfu XeyoLfieVy TlfmoLfAi rlfAdoLficy (Attic Tlfuarjv = Tlfiaoirjv on the 
analogy of SlBoC7jv)J Latin correlative, very doubtful, amem= 
*amaroi-^ni (?) or ^amd-ye-m (?), supra 144. 

1 Supra 104, 143 and 147. 
^ Thns jHfyvvTU : pi/jyvvrai =</>4fi7ircu : ^pcrou, 
« Supra 96. * Supra 247, 3 C. » Supra 95. 

® Horn, fot, and even lot (may he be) = *l<r-oe. 
7 Later, in yulgar Greek, 0tX^y on the model of rlfA'^v, and even d^i^v, 
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II. Middle. — Properly the weak form, TiOeifjurp^, 8i8oijj.yv (never 
*BiSoi.rjiJ.rjv)y Svycu/jLYiVf^ etc., — Xeyotftiyv. The very rare type 
SuKvwHfjirjv is analogical. 

§ 4. Imperative. 

(277) I. Active. — 1. When the 2nd pers. sing, has no 
termination, it has the strong form, 10x17, SecKvv ; in Greek 
before terminations it has the weak form, toTaraj, Scc/cfvtc, Tt^cro), 
8(8ara), lOt, ito), and even ta-di (be) = *<r$i., though the other persons 
have the strong form as in the indicative, cotc, ccttoj. Latin 
uses the strong form indiscriminately, std stdtO^ I ltd, es estdj 
except in datO date. 

2. Thematic : Acyc Xcyrrc, lege legite. 

11. Middle. — 1. Non-thematic : as in the active : Gk. rCO^cro, 
8iBo<roy iaTa(TOf SciKwao ; Lat, fdve, dare. 
2. Thematic: Xcyou = *A€y€oro, legere. 

§ 5. Infinitive. 

(278) I. Active. — 1. Horn. Aeol. €iJLfjL€y(u €fji.fi€yy rt^ij/xa'at, etc. : 
Ton.-Att. €ri'ai = *€(r-vat, rt^cVat, St8dvai, 8c(#cvvvou, etc., the two* 
formations being without any etymological connexion, either 
with one another,' or with that of Latin fre, stdre, dare, esse, 
fcrre.^ 

2. Horn. -^ol. aKov€fi€vaL, ^tXiJ/xcvai (like Tt^iJ/icvat owing to 
the flexion ffyCX-qfLi^^ <l>€p€fi€v] lon.-Att. Xcyciv = *Xey€-f ev (?);^ 
Lat, legere ; the same remark applies. 

11. Middle. — Gk. TLOeaOaL, 8t8o<r^at, SctKvvor^at, — \iy€(r6ai ] ® Lat. 
dart, ferrl — legl^ legier (arch.), amdrl amdrier (arch.) ; 7 the 
same remark applies. 

§ 6. Participle. 

(279) I. Active. — 1. Gk. Tt^€ts = *rt^€-KT-s,^ toras, SiSovs, 
SeiKvvSj irregular twv and €<ov, contracted wv, whence was formed 

^ Transition to the thematic conjugation in fiapyol/jieda for ixapvai-fjieda 
(Od. xi. 613). 

* Supra 115, 6, 130, 166 and 167. » Supra 125. 

* Supra 249, 1 A. » Supra 167. « Su^a 130 and 167. 
7 fifupra 125 and 161. » -SM/wa 47 C, 123 and 200, 6. 
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by analogy a new declension wv ovros (the contraction of iovro^ 
could only have given *ovvtos) ; Lat. iens, *8€n8 {80ns\ stdnSj 
ddnSj d&nSjfdns, 

2. Gk. Xcywv," Lat. leg&ns,^ 

II. Middle, — 1. Gk. rt^c/icvos, lora/xcvos, St8o/A€vo9, Scikfu/xcvos ; 
Lat. f^mina = *$r}ij.€vrfj fdminl (you speak), daminl, perhaps 
dominus.^ 

2. Gk. Xcyo/i€vos ; Lat. legiminl (perhaps alumnu8\ entirely 
obsolete however except in the 2nd pi. of the mediopassive, its 
function being supplied by the verbal in -to, datus, Uctus, 
secutus, so far, that is, as the essentially past meaning of the 
latter form allows. 

Section II.- 

IMPERFECT. 

§ 1. Indicative, 

(280) I. Active, — 1. The gradation is as regular in the Greek 
non-thematic imperfect as in the present, on which it depends : 

tcTTiyv toTa/x€V, iriOrjv cri^c/icv, iBeCicyvv cScticvv/icv, etc. The purely 

Attic forms crt^cts iriOcL and iSiSovv cStSovs iBCBov are due to the 
analogy of €<^A.ets and cSi/Xow.' The only exceptions are elfiC 
and €t/xt, which have generalised the strong form. 

Imperfect of elfu, — Sing. 1st: Hom. ^a = *^cr-rjij naturally 
confused with the perfect ^a=*^(r-a]^ without augment, Hom. 
la; contracted, Att. ^ or rather ^v, the latter form teing 
modelled on 3rd sing. ^ in accordance with the relation of 
iTLOrjv to cTtfty. 2nd: ^s = *5(r-9, and ordinarily Att. y<rOa bor- 
rowed from the perfect. 3rd: ^s (Dor,) = *rj<r'T', Att. ^ and 
much oftener ^v=Hom. ^e ^€v=*?(r-€, a perfect form. — Plur. 
1st : ^/A€i/ = *?(r-/x€v. 2nd : ^a-'Te, and usually ^tc because of ^/xev. 
3rd : ^o-av with hysterogene addition of the affix -cav ^ (an 
original *5o--av=*5(r-^i5 would have become *^av), — ^Dual : Hom. 

i Supra 160, 200, 5, 201, 2 and 209. 
« Supra 116, 7 and 166. 

^ Cf. supra 261, 3 note, and in the optative diSotfiev (for Sldoifjxv] on the 
model of drfKolfJiey, 
* Supra 262, 1. » Supra 247, 3 C. 
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9<rroF rforr/v. — There is also an analogical flexion la w core 
(Herod.) and a thematised flexion (lov) in Homer. 

Imperfect of tlfu. — Sing. Ist: Ja=*^-w. — Plur. and dual: 
j^^cv = *7c-ficv, ^Tc, '^o'avy ^tof, ^tttv, with no gradation. — Weak 
form only in mtov (poetic). — The other Attic flexion yeiv ^cts ^« 
belongs to the pluperfect.^ — There are also in tlie poets three 
thematised flexions, one with the augment, ^tov, another with 
no augment, cTov, and a third with weakened root, tov on the 
model of subj. to). 

Latin has nothing to be compared with these forms, except 
eram = €a (?), which in any case has been corrupted, ^ and, with 
no gradation, pi. erdmus. All its other imperfects were ob- 
tained by means of a special suffix, ibam^ ddbam^ and the stem 
of this suffix also does not vary, tbdmua. 

2. Thematic : Gk. IX-cyov. — Lat. legSbam. 

II. Middle, — 1. The weak form always, hiOi^rp^y iSiSofirjVy 
cSeticvv/xT/v, etc., except in ckci/uii/v like K€ifiaLj and the impf. mid. 
(not Attic) of ci/xt, like the impf. act., ^ftiyv ^<ro ^/le^a, etc. — 
Lat. dabar, with no morphological correlative elsewhere, and 
naturally without gradation, pi. dabdmur. 

2. Thematic : Gk. iXeyofirp^. — Lat. legibar. 

§ 2. Other moods. 

(281) In Greek the moods of the present are also those of 
the imperfect, since, on the augment being taken away, the 
stem of the two tenses is exactly the same. Latin alone has 
developed an imperfect subjunctive, essem, legerevij (pass. 
legererj mid. sequerer), which has already been connected in 
its origin with the Indo-European aorist subjunctive, used in 
Greek as a future indicative.* 

Section ITT. 

FUTURE IN ALL MOODS. 

(282) The future indicative being always thematic,^ its per- 
sonal and modal inflexions are very simple. Moreover, the only 

1 Cf. infra 298, 3. » Supra 149. » Supra 104 and 147. 

* Supra 106 and 160. * Supra 97. 
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moods of the future are in Greek the indicative and optative, 
in Latin the indicative and imperative (imperative present used 
as future).^ The subjunctive in particular is generally supplied 
by that of the present {timed nS pluat, I fear lest it may rain\ 
and we know already how close are the relations in Greek and 
Latin between the subjunctive and future. 

1. Active, — 1. Indicative : Gk. *€o-o-a), Xcfw, crrcXw (pi. otcXov- 
/A€v, (rr€k€iT€\ Tifn^(ro}f etc. The morphological correlative in 
Latin is *essD and essem,^ fax6 and faxem^ etc., legerem,^ 
amdrem : the first forms, which are rare, have kept the grada- 
tion, faxOy foods — *fax^s^ etc. ; the others have lost it, ex- 
changing ^ for ^ {essSs for *essSs\ and generalising this S in 
ajl persons, pi. css&mus^ etc.^ The functional correlative is 
amdbo ^ and legam leg&s, 

2. Optative : Gk. Xcfot/u, fifvol/u (Att. fievoCrjv), 

3. Infinitive: Gk. X€^€tv = *X€y-(r€-f€v (^ol. a^efievai d^c/Acv) ; 
supplied in Latin by a periphrasis, l£cturum esse), 

4. Participle : Gk. Xc^wv. — Lat. lectUrus,'^ 

II. Middle, — 1. Indicative: €€rofxaL = *€a-<TOfiaiy Xi^ofxaij crrc- 
Xovfiaij etc. — Lat. im,itdbor and sequar sequ^ris. 

2. Optative : Xt^oCixriv, 

3. Infinitive : Xi^^cOai, — Lat. secUtUrum esse, 

4. Participle : Xcfo/Acvo?.^ — Lat. secUtUrus, 

HI. Passive, — 1. Indicative : oroXiJo-o/Aat, Xcx^iyo-ofiat,^ etc. — 
Lat. amMor and legar legBris, 

2. Optative : araXrfcroCfJirjv, \€\0rja'OLiJirjV' 

3. Infinitive : oTokT^crea-Oai, XexOi^ecrOai ; supplied in Latin by 
a periphrasis, tectum Irl^ which requires a short explanation. 
We know the origin of the supines, and we know that the 
phrase eO lUsum means " I go to play." Hence a phrase visum 
Ire will mean " I go to the sight," and, as sight can be taken 
either in an active or passive sense, the meaning of the phrase 
will be either " to go to see" or " to go to be seen." In visum 
Irl the latter meaning has prevailed. The form Irl is not the 

^ Sapra 255 and 257. Exceptionally imperat. fut. oT<re (Od. xzii. 4S1), 
oltrina (H. xix. 173). 
2 Cf. gupra 106 and 150. » Supra 105 and 147. 

* Supra 121, 6. * Supra 103 and \Mi. 
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cause of the passive meaning ; for we know that etymologically 
frl has the same meaning as Ire.^ But it is very likely that 
the passive meaning of the expression caused the ending f to 
prevail, because custom had confined amdre to the active, and 
amdrl to the passive. 

4. Participle : otoA.i/o'o/xci'os, XexOtfo-ofuvo^, 

Section IV. 

FUTURE-PERFECT. 

(283) This tense scarcely exists in Greek except in the 
passive voice ; there are however a few examples of the active 
voice, T€6vy(ii} (I shall be dead), or middle, /Ac/iKi/o-o/Aai (I shall 
remember).' It has the same moods as the future. 

Latin has no similar formation. It supplies its place by a 
perfect subjunctive, vlderO = *€i8€a),' Ugerd^ etc., middle secUtus 
erOj pass. Uctus erO (cf. Gk. XcXcy/ieKos w). 

Section V. 

AORISTS. 

§ 1. Indicative, 

(284) I. Active. — 1. The radical non-thematic aorist is, next 
to the non-thematic present and imperfect, the most remarkable 
instance of the retention of the original gradation. We must 
however distinguish the case in which the root ends in a vowel, 
l-Orj-v, and that in which it ends in a consonant, *l-x€f-a.* 

A. The two forms alternate regularly : eOrjv €$€fjL€v, cSwv 
c3o/A€v, c)8dv (Ion. €/3rjv) and Hom. 3rd dual /^drrjv, etc. In the 
so-called roots with metathesis^ the long vowel is regularly 
used in all forms : erXrfficv, cyvw/Acv, This was most likely the 
starting-point of the analogy which levelled the inflexion of 
many radical aorists, ever since the Homeric period, and of 
which the most remarkable instance is the inflexion co-nyv 
€(rTrjfi€Vj which does not vary at all. 

B. The regular inflexion would be ix^a *€xyfi€Vy Itaja (I burnt) 

1 Supra 126. 2 Supra 100 and 146. 3 Supra 144. 

< Cf. supra 245, 1. « Cf. mpra 90, VIII note. 
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= *C-Kdf-a) *€/CaV/A€V, lOrjKa^ *1$€K^€V, *€-KT€V-a €KTa/A€V ( = *c-Kr7l- 

/A€v), etc. The last form was faithfully retained in the plural 
and dual, and from the 3rd pi. cKxav was even formed an ana- 
logical 3rd sing, cicra (Hom.). We shall also find in the middle 
the equivalent of *€xv/a€v. But, as a general rule, the entire 
stem of the sing., including the a of the 1st person regarded as 
a thematic vowel,^ was transferred without modification to the 
plural and dual, €;(€a/A€v and ix^va/xevj c^i/Ka/^cv, etc. 

Latin has nothing that can be compared with these forms, 
except that its present 8tat = *stdt resembles ianj (*oTa-T with- 
out augment) much more closely than any other Greek form. 

2. The sigmatic aorist is a non-thematic aorist ending in a 
consonant; hence its regular inflexion would be l-Acn/r-a, *cA€M/r 

But we know what took place : the a of the 1st sing, and 3rd 
pi. was added to the stem ; ^ while, in regard to the root, the 
weakened form *lAti/rav was retained and even extended to 
the sing., especially in verbs which already had the weakened 
root in the present, iaxicra, lort^a, cf. cr;(if(o = *cr;(t8-2/a), oti^w, 
etc. ; * in all other cases it was the grade of lAcn/ra, sometimes 
modified (cXvo-a for *€\€vo-a), which prevailed, and in any case 
there is no longer a trace of gradation in the transition from 
the singular to the plural and dual. 

A fortiori this uniformity is absolute in the Latin inflexion, 
dixl dlximuSj which is that of the perfect. 

3.'^to»-thematic aorist : ikafiov, cAittov, €<^vyov, etc. ; in Latin, 
barely a few traces of this formation.^ 

(285) n. Middle. — 1. A. The regular weak form in iOifxrfv, 
cSd/Aiyv, etc. ; the long vowel of metathesis in Hom. irXrJTo (it 
filled itself); the strong form (very rare) extended in Att. 
wv-qfirjv for (ova/xiyv, from ovtvrjfiL (to benefit). 

B. The regular weak form in c^vro, Hom. xvro (it was poured), 
€cr<rvTo, Hom. crvro (it was thrown, 1st sing. act. ccrcrcua), airiKraro 
(he was killed) ; the strong form and the false stem in a ex- 
tended in cKiJaro, etc. 

» Cf. supra 99. ' Supra 246, 1 and 247, 3. 

» Supra 245, 1 and 247, 3. * Cf. supra 96. 

6 Supra 90. 
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2. The false stem in a of the sigmatic aorist passes into 
the middle with no modification : ikcuj/d/irp^ (for *€-Xltf/-yLiiv\ 
io'xi'O'afirjv, iXwrd/jirp^j etc. 

3. Thematic : iXafio/irp^, iXuro/irp^j li^vyoiup^^ etc. 

(286). m. Passive, — The stem of the two passive aorists of 
Greek shows not the least trace of gradaition, and it may be 
doabted whether any gradation ever existed in its flexion, e.g, 
crvirrjv irvTrrffifVj i\€)(Orpr i\€)(Orffi€y ; for not a trace of it sur- 
vives in the Latin forms jacSs jacet jacSmuSj which, apart 
from the augment, exactly coincide with irvinf^ ervmj irvmjfiev} 

§ 2. Subjunctive. 

(287) I. II. Active and Middle, — 1. The only regular sub- 
junctive is naturally that with short thematic vowel,^ of which 
many examples are found in Homer, e.g, KaTafi-qofiiVy otiJo/acv, 
8o>o/Acv, yvioofjLfVj O-qofieVy OrjOfiaiy ^SXiJcrat, but which was super- 
seded in the classical language, as in the present, by the sub- 
junctive with long vowel, oTa)/A€v = oT€a)/A€v=Hom. an^ta/jiev^ By 
= Oerj = Hom. O-qrfj )8a)/A€V, Ow/jl€V^ Otofiai^ etc. 

2. The sigmatic aorist subjunctive with short vowel was like- 
wise very common in the Homeric dialect, e,g, Py-cro-fxev (H. i. 
144), and survived up to the end with the function of a future 
indicative; 3 but in its original function it was superseded 
by a subjunctive with long vowel, which may very well have 
been originally a future subjunctive,* Xc^cd/acv, Xi^wfica, 

3. In the thematic aorist the long vowel appears, and pre- 
sents no difficulty : XdPa), Xa/Sco/Acv, Aay^cofiat, etc. 

III. Passive, — The regular subjunctive with short vowel, 
Hom. T/oaTnyo/Acv, Sa/LtT/cTf, superseded from the time of Homer 
by a subjunctive with long vowel, 8a/jLi^s, ix^virOj the only form 
recognised in the classical language, (tvttco)) tvtto), (rvTrcco/itcv) 
Twrdfiev, X^xOS) XexOiOfxevj etc. In Latin the form jaceO exactly 
corresponds to nwrca), and, being taken for an indieative, must 

» Cf. ivpra 98. « Supra 89, VII and cf. 274. » Supra 97. 

* The same accident may have happened in the aorist snbjanctive essSs^ 
ferresy which is shown by the long vowel to be a future subjunctive, supra 
106 and 282. 
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have had an important share in causing the partial transition 
of this passive form to the thematic flexion. 

§ 3. Optative. 

(288) I. Active. — ^The gradation is faithfully kept through- 
out, fiairp/ P<ufi€Vj (rraiT/jv crratfiev, OeCrjv Oei/jLeVy Sonyv Boifievy etc. 
But each regular form has a corresponding analogical by-form, 
^aCrjfitVy oTati7/xcv, Oeirjfieu, SoCrjfiev^^ less used in good Attic ; and 
we already find aralrjcrav in Homer (II. xvii. 733). The analogy 
of the subjunctive with long vowel gave rise to an optative 
*0€OLfiLj^ of which various forms are found in Herodotus and 
Attic writers, and in particular *Oolt€ in KaTaBovr€ (the accent 
thrown back owing to the contraction being forgotten). 

2. It is clear that the optative of the sigmatic aorist ought 
strictly to be *A.ti/f-tT;-v *A«/r-t-/x€v. No such form is found ; but 
we may be permitted to restore one which is very much like 
it, namely ♦Acti/r-cti;-'') *Av<r-€i77-v. The precise origin of this 
interpolated c is not very easy to determine ; but it may at 
any rate be observed that it has an exact correlative in the 
perfect optative dh-^Crj-v^ and better still in the Latin sigmatic 
aorist optative dlxerim = *deix-e8'i€'7n. However this may 
be, the regular inflexion gave a 3rd pi. X€ti^€tav=*A€n/r€t-w^, and 
on this form Acti/rctav, as on that of the indicative cXcti^av,* was 
based by analogy a new mode of inflexion, wrongly called 
^olic, Xcu/rfta, Xeii/reta?, Xeti/reic, etc. In good Attic it is com- 
bined with the following mode of inflexion, thus forming the 
paradigm XvcraifiL, Xvcreia^ (and Xvcrats:), Xvorctc (and kvaat), 
XvcraufieVj Xvcatrc, Xvcrctav (and Xvcraicv), Xvcatfov, Xva'currfv. 

The inflexion Xva-aifu Xvcraufiev needs no comment ; it is the 
optative based on the false stem Xva-a-. 

3. In the thematic aorist, Xapoifu Xd^oifitv. 

n. Middle. — Always the weak form, with no irregularities, 
0€i/jLrjVy Soifirfv. False thematic vowel introduced in New Ion 
irpocrOtoiTOj Att. trpoaOoiro and irpocrOovro, 

2. Xvcrai/AiTv, Xtixl/alfiTjVj like XvVcu/xt. 

3. In the thematic aorist, Xa/Sotfti/v, Xiiroifnjv, 

1 Cf. supra 96 and 276. « Cf. supra 276, 1 in fine. 

» Supra 144 and infra 294. * Supra 247, 8 A. 
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III. Passive, — The inflexion shows gradation : rweCrfv rmtl' 
fi€Vj kvOtiriv \vO€ifjL€Vj etc. ; but also TVjrtLrjfjiev^ Xv^etiT/LtcFy as above 

§ 4. Imperative. 

(289). I. II. Active and Middle, — 1. In the imperatives of 
radical aorists, the long vowel, at any rate in the active, is as 
common as the short, and in any case one or the other remains 
throughout the whole of the inflexion. On the one hand we 
have ^€5 ^cTo), 805 SoTo), — ^cV^o), 8o<rda>, on the other hand tA^^i, 
yvwOi (metathesis), whence PrjOi jSifrw, (tttjOl otittw, kXvOl (a sort 
of compromise between *k\€vOl and *#cA.v^i, cf. kAvw and icX€(f)os). 

2. The sigmatic aorist, with the single exception of the 2n(i 
sing. XvcT'Ov and Xwr-ou,^ is based on the false stem in a, Xvcra-Tw, 

3. Thematic : Xa^Sc, tSc, cittc, ^X^c,^ XiVc, ^vyc, etc, — ISov and 
tSov, " lo ! " (accented like tSc), XtVov, ^vyov, etc. 

III. Passive, — The imperative has the long vowel with no 
gradation, rvjnjdi TVTnJro) (cf. jacBt6\ XvOrfn XvO-qno, 

§ 5. Infinitive, 

(290) I. Active, — 1. iEol. Soficvai So/xcv, -^ol.-Dor. (rraftcv, 
etc.; lon.-Att. SoOvat = Cypr. ^of cvat,' Oeivai^^OiFevcuj yi'a>vttt= 
yvwf€V€Uj whence ^rjvai^ arrival^ SOvdt, etc. 

2. Sigmatic : Xvcrai, Xeti/rai, ^iX^orai. 

3. Thematic: \ap€iv=XapUv = *\ap€-?€v (?), Xittciv, etc. 

II. Middle, — 1. Sdcr^at, &i(rOai, — 2. XvcraxrOai (through the 
false stem Xvcra-). — 3. Xa/^io-Oaiy iSicrOai. 

III. Passive: tvtttJvcUj XvSrjvai, 

§ 6. Participles, 

(291) I. Active, — 1. 8ovs = *8o-vT-5, etc.* — 2. Xvoras=*Xt3(ra-vT-5 
(false stem Xvo-a-). — 3. Gk. Xafitavj Xittwv, ^vywv, etc. ; Lat. 
parens J *fac^ns in the compound in bene-ficent-ior, etc., which 
evidently bear the same relation to pariens ^ and faciens that 
<^vya)v bears to fugi^ns. 

» -Supra 265, A 5 and 266, 1. 2 cf. ^w^jra 81. » /Supra 130. 

* 5upra 123. » /Supra 90. 
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II. Middle, — 1. 8o/a€vo5, Oificvos, — 2. Xvcra/xevos (false stem 
Xvcra-), — 3. Xa^ofievoSj At7ro/A€V05. 

III. Passive : riwrct?, Xv^cts, like $€i9, tiBu^. 

Section VI. 

PERFECT. 

§ 1. Indicative, 

(292) I. Active, — The original gradation of the radical per- 
fect 1 differs very little from that of the other tenses ; in the 
indicative active, the 1st sing, had the deflected grade, fotS-o, 
or perhaps the normal grade, e,g, *f€t8-a ; the 2nd and 3rd 
sing, certainly had the deflected grade, fot(r-^a, fotS-c ; all the 
other forms had the weak grade, fi8-/A€v, etc. This perfect otSa, 
the inflexion of which we have already seen ,2 is a valuable 
relic, almost unaltered, of the old alternation. Other examples, 
though less complete, are no less convincing ; for they all go 
back to Homer, and were only gradually eliminated in later 
Greek. The following are the most certain examples : yc- 
yov-a, pi. ye-ya-fiev — *y€-y7l-ft€V ; /A€-/AOV-a, pi. /X€-/x^-/a€v, dual 
lx€-fia-Tov ; iri-TTOvB-a (I have suffered), 2nd pi, ire-Traa-'Oe (II. iii. 
99, Od. X. 465, Aristarchus's correction for the impossible 
iriTToa-Bi) = *7r€-"irnO-T€j cf . iraOeiv ; SiSSoa (I fear), which is restored 
in Homer in place of SctSw (false present, really contracted from 
*8€i8oa)j and is equivalent to *8€-8fot-a (root Sfct, cf. 8€09 = 
♦Sfci-o?), pi. SeSSifxev (written 8€t8t/x€v)=*3c-8ft-/x€v, Att. ScSiftcv, 
etc. 

The principle of uniformity acted in two different directions. 
Sometimes, but very rarely, the weak form of the plural and 
dual prevailed throughout the whole of the flexion ; thus, 
for example, on 8c8t/A€v was based the classical form ScSto, on 
*€\T^\vOfji€v the classical iki^XvOaj which superseded the Homeric 
eiXqXovOa^^ on ycya/Acv, fiefxafievy the Homeric 3rd plurals ycyadct, 
fx^fidda-ij which would presuppose in the 1st sing. *y€yaa, 
*/A€/Aaa, and the same may be said of the Attic forms kcrracri, 

» Suyra 87, III. ^ Supra 252. 

* Conversely elXi/iXovdfiev (11. ix. 49). 
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fitPofrt. Sometimes it was the yocalism of the perfect middle 
which was extended, and hence we find the hysterogene form 
Tcrpa^ (for TcVpo^, from Tpcirw), on the model of Terpafuftm. 
But usually the normal or deflected grade of the sing., to- 
gether with the final a of the Ist sing., sprecul to all the other 
forms, and so the regular forms *A€\ad/icv, *7rejrayyLt€F, *ir€^vy/i€K, 
♦ircVt^/itcv, *XcXt7r/Acv, etc., were superseded by the uniform in- 
flexion \4krfda \€XrjOafi€Vf wcmyya 'rr€Tnjyas (for *ir€-'irwy-Oa) ircTn}- 
ya/ACV, TTC^cvya Trc^cuya/xcv, irciroiOa V€7roC$afi€v, XcXoLira XcXonro/iCF, 

and so in a hundred other cases. 

Much more does this uniformity of inflexion appear in the 
aspirated perfects, which are a mere variety of the radical 
perfects,^ and the perfects in -k-, which are an exclusively 
Hellenic formation.* In the latter the weak grade is not 
uncommon, because the perfect is modelled simply on the 
present, e.g, XiXma l^Jte Xw», c(r;(uca like (rxf^u}, or on the perfect 
middle, coraAxa like coroX/Aat. 

In Latin, the perfect endings being middle,^ though different 
from the middle endings of Greek, we should expect to find 
regularly the weak grade of the root ; and, as a matter of fact, 
the weak grade is fairly common in Latin, especially in those 
perfects which are shown to be least corrupt by their retaining 
the reduplication : turtud-l (cf. Sk. tu-tudr^), pvrpug-I, ceddlj 
pepuHj tullf etc. But the long vowel, which was regular in the 
sing, of the active, had made great inroads into this formation, 
e.g, *vidl had become vldl through the influence of *vlde 
= *f€t8a, and hence the lost active generally bequeathed its 
vocalism to the middle, which alone survived ; vldly vlcl, ISgl, 
Sgl^f^cl (cf. iOrjKa and TeOeiKa), mOvl^fUgl^fWl (and/i^r through 
subsequent shortening : so also we find in Sk. habhuvS in the 
middle like babhUva in the active, in spite of the change in 
accentuation). Whatever the vocalism, however, it of course 
remained uniform, both in the aorist conjugated as perfect and 
in the secondary perfects in -vl and -ul,^ 

II. Middle, — The perfect middle, having originally only weak 
forms, necessarily remained more free from corruption than the 

1 Supra 87 in fine. « Supra 99, II and 146. 

» Supra 263. * Cf. supra 96, 105 and 148. 
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active, wMch included both weak and strong forms. This may 
be easily verified : the Greek perfect, especially in the oldest 
forms, very often shows the weakened root : to rctVo), for ex- 
ample ( = *T€v-y(o)j corresponds Hom. Tcra/Aat = *r€-Tn-/xat (cf. 
TaT6s = tentus)] to ^eiVa> (to strike), Hom. iritjiarai (he has 
been killed)^: to rpcTro), TiTpoKJya, Horn. Tcrpa/A/^at =• *r€-Tr7r-ftat ; 
to OTeAAo), toToXfiai = *l-oT|-/xat ; to ircvOofiaij TrcTriwr/xat, etc. 
When the vocalism of the perfect middle was corrupted, it was 
modelled on that of the present, never on that of the perfect 
active : thus *X€Atft/Aat became XcA-ct/A/iat on the analogy of Xcittcd, 
not *\€\oLfifiai on the analogy of XiXoiira ; except, of course, 
when both vocalisms agreed, Aij^o) \i\rjOa XiX-rfo-fxai .The perfect 
Tcroyftat (I have brought forth) on the analogy of reroKa, belongs 
only to very late Greek. 

Latin, with the exception of its so-called perfect active, has 
no similar formation; it supplies its place in the middle and 
passive by a periphrastic tense, secUtus sum^ iSctus sunij cf. 

§ 2. Subjunctive, 

(293) I. Active, — The perfect not being a thematic tense, the 
subjunctive with short vowel would be the only regular formation 
and we do find two examples of it in Homer, ciSo/acv, TreTroLOoficv, 
But, here as everywhere, the long vowel was introduced, and so 
on ActTTw/Acv, XviDfiey were based the forms XcXotVo/Acv, XcXukw/aci'. 

Greek has only one example of the type, so common in Latin, 
formed by addition of the thematic vowel to a secondary stem 
with suffix *-eS' : ciScw = *f ctS-cc-o) (I may know) = La t. vTdrer-O,^ 
It has imposed on it, as on the other forms, the long vowel, 
ctSw €%9 €i8o)/A€v, whereas Latin regularly has the short vowel, 
vlderi8=*veid-es-i?s. In Latin this subjunctive has the function 
of a future-perfect; in its function of subjunctive it is super- 
seded by the optative vlderim, 

II. Middle, — A form with short vowel, TrpocrapijpcTai, in 
Hesiod; a few forms with long vowel, Att. ,K€KT(Oftai = Ion. 

» Cf. supra 57, 4. « Supra 143 and 144. 

X 
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K€KT€iafAai = *K€KTrliofAaij and 80 also fiifiViOfjLau^ K€K\wfMxu ; nsnallj 
a periphrasis, XcXcy/Acvo? w, in Latin l£ctu8 eirO (future-perfect), 
and in function Uctus sim. 



§ 3. Optative, 

(294) I. Active, — The regular formation would evidently be 
*fiB'irj'Vj *X€-Xiir-n7-v, and there are a few instances of it in 
Homer, lorrairjv =s*a'€'crTd'iri-v, tctXcui/v, r€$vaLrfv. But the sub- 
junctive XcAoiVa) XtXvKu} has its equivalent in the ordinary optative 

AcAotTTOt/U XcXvKOl/Ai. 

The formation ctScci/v ( = *f ciS-ccr-ny-O ctScT/ncv is unique,^ 
whereas its Latin equivalent vlderim vlderimua (called perfect 
subjunctive) has been extended indefinitely. 

II. Middle, — A few regular formations, Kom. and Att. 
fjL€fi}rQ/jLrjv = ^fjLt'fivd'l'fxrjv, Att. K€Krfffirjv ; some based on a false 
stem, Att. fji€fivwTo = fi€fiv€iaTo = fi€fivT^oiTo ', usually periphrastic, 
XtXtyfitvo^ €trjv ; Lat. ICctus sim. 



§ 4. Imperative, 

^ (295) I. Active, — The perfect imperative is extremely rare ; 
in Homer, however, we find a few very regular examples of it, 
always with the root weakened before the terminations, SciSt^i 
which should be corrected to hihhi6i=^*hi'h?i-$i (fear),2 ^^kKvOi 
(hear), laraOi (stand), and we may correct iriireLa-Oi (-Slsch. Eum. 
699) to whrurOi (believe), on the model of the Panhellenio and 
classical IcrOt (know). The short vowel is also found in two 
forms with metathesis, rcVXa^t, riOvaBi. But this is all.^ Late 
Greek formed, on the model of AcAvkw and AcAvkoi/ai, a thematic 
imperative XcXvkc, not found in good Greek, and, if necessary, it 
could always have recourse to the periphrasis XcXvkws Io-Ol, 

II. Middle : XiKva-Oy XiXeiiJ/o, etc., with the vocalism of the 
indicative, and with no gradation. 

1 Cf. however deSielrj (he might fear) in Plato. Cf. supra 144 and 253. 
« Cf. supra 292. 

3 In Latin, an isolated perf. imper. me-men-to=fA€fidTu (U, xz. 355)=: 
*me-m'n-t5d. 
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§ 5. Infinitive, 

(296) I. ^c^ive.— Regular in ScStcVat = ScSStcVat = *8€-8f t-f «/at. 
As a general rule, formed by the mere addition of the suffix 
-ei/at to the stem of the indicative, whatever this may be, 
XcA-oiTrei/ai, XcXuKei/at.^ Some dialects (Lesb., Dor.) have a the- 
matic infinitive, ycyoi'ctv, ScSukciv, which must be compared with 
XcAvicct) and XcXiJicoifii. 

In Latin vldissCj ISgisse^ dixtsse^ with no etymological con- 
nexion with the Greek form.^ 

II. Middle, — The ending is -^ai, and analogically -o-^at, as 
in the 2nd pi. indicative -Oe and -crOe;^ AcXcx^at, \€K€2<f>0aLj — 
S^Soa-Oaty XcAvo-^ai. In Latin, a periphrastic infinitive ISctum 
esse. 



§ 6. Participles, 

(297) I. Active, — The root is regularly in the weak form 
before the suffix -fw? (-ws)* in a certain number of Homeric and 
classical perfect participles: €t8a)s = *f€-ft8-a)5, as contrasted with 
otSa ; €tK05 Icrnv (it is likely) = *f c-f ik-os, as contrasted with cot^a ; 
coracl)?, fem. coraijia ; ycyaoi? = *y€-y7l-f (os (yc-yov-a), fiefiaws = 
*/jL€'iJLn-f(jt)s (/x€-/Aov-a), and even, through analogy, ycyarta, fxefiamaj 
for *y€-yv-vcr-ta, * fie-fiv-vcr- la. But as a general rule the suffix -w? 
is simply added to the stem of the indicative, ycyovoi?, X^Xoiin^^, 
k€XvK<jt)^y 7re<^iA.)/KO)9. The Attic feminines icrrwcray yeyCxra are 
new formations modelled on rlfiCkra, 

Latin has no formation of this kind ; it supplies its place by 
the verbal in -^0-, in all middle verbs, secutus (having followed), 
and sometimes, though very rarely, even in active verbs, cBnatus 
(having dined), otherwise, by a periphrasis. 

n. Middle, — The suffix -ficVo- is added to the stem of the 
indicative : T€rpa/i,/Aei/09, AeXcy/^ei/o?, XekeLfifieuos, XcAvftcro?, 
icrxLCTfievo^, 

Latin supplies its place by ISctuSj llctus, scissiLS, etc. 



» Supra 130 and 167. ^ Supra 126 and 161. 

8 Svpra 130. 167, and 262, 2. ^ Sujpra 128 and 166. 
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Section VII. 

PLUPERFECT. 

§ 1. Indicative, 

(298) I. Active. — For the pluperfect there are various modes 
of formation (Latin knows only one); they may be classified 
as follows. 

1. The pluperfect is essentially merely the augmented tense 
of the perfect; hence it has the same stem and the same 
gradation.^ There are several Homeric examples of this form- 
ation ; they all correspond to the perfects which in their 
inflexion have best preserved the original vocalism : eotica, Hkttjv 

(they resembled) = *{€-)? t-flK-rriv ; irhroida^ itreiriOfjLev ; yeyova, 
yeydrrjv (Od. X. 138) ; fic/Aova, fi€fjLaa'av. In the 3rd plural, as 
in almost all the augmented tenses, the termination -o-av has 
been introduced, cSctStcrav, MOvairaV' 

2. Another pluperfect, almost the only one used in classical 
Greek, was formed by the addition of the aoristic suffix -co--, 
the same as in ctScw and ctSco/v, to the perfect stem :* the typical 
form is 1st sing. Hom. ^Sca = *7-f€i8-€(r-w with long augment,^ 
and the inflexion, which shows no gradation, is that of the sig- 
matic aorist. So also cAcXoiTrca, eXcAvxea, etc. Hence we find in 
Ionic the forms : 1st sing. ^cXvxca, 2nd cXcXvKca?, 3rd €A.€Xvic€€(v), 
etc., 3rd plur. cAcXvicccrav (for *€A.cXvK€av, through re-introduction 
of the cr) ; whence in Att. the inflexion : 1st sing. cXcXvjoy, 2nd 
cXcXvicT/?, 3rd cXcXvKct and cXcXvicctv, 3rd pi. eXeXwccrai'. To this 
perhaps corresponds Latin vlderanij which in any case has been 
corrupted by some unknown cause,* and likewise shows no 
gradation, vlderdmus. 

3. On the 3rd sing. cXcXuKct analogy based in Attic a new 
mode of inflexion, in accordance with the relation of eriOrjv iriOrjs 
iriOrj ; in other words, the whole tense was conjugated on the 
basis of a false stem, cXcXvicct-, namely: cXcXvicav cXeXviceis 
cXeXvifct, cXcXvKct/Acv cXcXvKctTc cXeXvKctcrav (less usual than 
cXcXviccorav), cXcXvkcitov eXcXvKCtnyv. 

» Of. supra 292. 2 Cf. supra 101 and 253. 

• Cf. supra 233, 3. * Supra 101 and 149. 
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4. The subjunctive XeXvKta and the optative XcXvicot/xt natu- 
rally called for a pluperfect *€\i\vKov, This formation is rare 
in texts and is exclusively dialectal : cyeywvc (he had cried) is 
found in Homer, iir€<f>vKov in Hesiod. It is easy to understand 
the influence which it may have had on the creation of false 
presents like 7r€<^vKo), ScSoikco (Theocr. Syracus. 68), dvwyo), 

ycywvo), etc.^ 

II. Middle, — In the middle the pluperfect is strictly the 
augmented tense of the present, and calls for no further remark : 
ikekvfirjVj cA-cXcift/xTyv, etc. Latin supplies its place by a peri- 
phrasis : vlsus eram, 

§ 2. Other Moods. 

The Greek pluperfect, being merely the augmented tense of 
the perfect, has no other moods than the indicative (cf. supra 
281). Latin formed through analogy {supra 150) a tense called 
pluperfect subjunctive, legisseni^ amCLvissem^ periphrastic in 
the middle voice, vlsus essem^ secUtus essem. 



Section VIII. 

VERBAL nouns. 

(299) 1. Supine^ active and passive (Latin): visum vlsU^ 
Uctum lectU, — These are respectively the accusative and abla- 
tive of a stem in -tu-j^ the meaning of which may be either 
active or passive.^ Of course custom alone, not the form of the 
case, caused the differentiation of meaning between these two 
forms. 

2. Future Participle active (Latin) : stem in -tUro-^ UctUrus^ 
vlsurus^ related to nouns denoting agent.* 

3. Verbal in -to- (Latin and Greek), past participle, in Greek 
usually passive, in Latin passive in active verbs and active in 
deponents, used secondarily in Greek to express the idea of 
possibility : Xcktos (said or able to be said), piyicros (broken or 

» Cf. supra 89, VI in fine, ^ Supra 119, 158, and 204, 6. 

8 Cf . supra 282, UI, 3. * Supra 121, 6. 
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breakable) ; lictuSj frdctus, vUus, secUtuSj solitus, intuitm^ 
etc.i 

4 Verbal in -rio- (Greek), future participle passive denoting 
obligation : Xcirrcof (to be said), etc.' 

5. Verbal in -ndo- (Latin), with the same function as the last 
formation : legendus^ sequendus^ etc.* 

6. Gerundives (Latin) : respectively the genitive, dative, 
ablative and accusative of the preceding stem : dis»imuland% 
causdj operant dare quacrendO, vlrSs acqulrit eundO^ inter 
c€nandtinij etc.* 

> Supra 117 and 158. > Supra 188, 156, and 169. 

• Supra 137, 166, and 171. -* Supra 116, 6. 



CONCLUSION. 

(300) Here our comparative study of Greek and Latin comes 
to an end. We have surveyed in all its divisions the grammar, 
properly so called, of both languages, stating in each case the 
correlations and divergencies. We have almost always been 
able to account for these, by bringing them back historically 
and logically to two principles, as simple in their character as 
they are constant in their application: the agreement, based 
upon phonetic laws which are absolutely inviolable, goes back 
to a common origin ; the divergence arises from the particular 
development of each language when left by itself, and in this 
development itself the essential factor is linguistic analogy, 
which is a special form of the association of ideas. Is it 
necessary at this point to warn the reader that this book cannot 
be a dictionary, and that many derivative or grammatical forms 
have had to be purposely excluded from an introduction which 
it was important not to make unduly long or complicated? 
Among these forms there are many which the student, with a 
little reflection and with the help of the method into which we 
have striven to initiate him, will be able to explain by himself 
without difficulty. On the other hand, there are some problems 
of this kind, very few, let us hope, before which he will be 
brought to a standstill ; there are some of which we could not 
have given him the solution, because in the present stage of 
the science they are insoluble, and perhaps will always remain 
so. These details are of little importance. The essential point 
is that, alike in their general outlines and in their fundamental 
framework, Greek and Latin should appear to us to be really 
identical, not because of superficial and ill-observed resem- 
blances, but because of characteristics which the minutest 
analysis only serves to bring out in a yet stronger light, and 

811 
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because of the very essence of their nature ; that every gram- 
marian, however vast or however limited his horizon, should, in 
order to survey it, arm himself with a scientific and precise 
method, which may defend him from arbitrary comparisons and 
hasty conclusions ; that, lastly, a clear, exact and fruitful idea 
of the evolution of language should take the place, in the nunds 
of our students, of the imaginary entities and etymological 
fancies of former times. 
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aoiplrf ... 


• • • 


9,87 


Zirdpn;... 


• • • 


... 117 


crireipia ... 


• • • 


68,91 


<nr6i^d(i) ... 


• • • 


84,110 


O'ttXtJi' ... 


• • • 


... 64 


ffiropd ... 


• • • 


... 91 


ffiropdi ... 


• • • 


... 186 


<nrov5d^(i> 


• • • 


... 34 


(nrov^ ... 


• • • 


84,110 


ffTCLfieP ... 


• • • 


42, 115 


oraros ... 


41, 42, 117 


tfT^O/) ... 


• • • 


... 215 


ffrkyri . . . 


• • • 


... 110 


ffriyos ... 


• • • 


... 68 


crriybt . . . 


• • • 


32,68 


ffrelx^ '• • • 


• • • 


... 109 


<rr ^XXci) ... 


• • • 


91,97 


aT(v6i ... 


• • • 


... 159 


(rT€<^avot 


• • • 


... 116 


(TTTJPCLl • . . 


• • • 


42,130 


(f 1 i^ . . . 


• • • 


39,91 


<rrixos ... 


• • • 


... 109 


o-rod 


• • • 


... 87 


(TTOld ... 


• • • 


... 37 


arbpvvfu 


• • • 


... 68 


arpa^i,,. 


• • • 


... 109 


ffTparriyos 


• • • 


... 41 


ffTpbiflvil 


• • • 


... 115 


ffT&ytos ... 


• • • 


39,112 


o-riJw 


• • • 


... 41 


(Tv • 


• • • 


223,225 


<nJiu^ ... 


• • • 


... 108 


(Tt/t 


• • • 


... 68 


CipaTpa ... 


• • • 


112, 197 


<r^d\X(t;... 


• • • 


... 68 


<r<f>€' ... 


• • • 


224,227 


cr<p€T€pos 


• • • 


... 229 


ff^S 


• • • 


... 229 


cr(f>d) 


• • • 


223,226 


<rx,(i 


• • • 


... 255 


o-x^fw ... 


! 


58, 83, 91 


SctfK/xiT^S 


124, 181, 196 


(Twyua ... 


... 


... 115 


Torv^t 


... 


..• oo 


Tav(f(ii ... 


... 


... oo 



rrfo-ts ... 


• • • 


... 118 


raroj ... 


• • • 


49,59 


t6.x^^ ••• 


• • • 


... 124 


Tax«Jf ... 


• • • 


... 124 


re (conj.) 


• • • 


82,57 


T€ (pron.) 


• • • 


... 220 


riyoi ... 


• • • 


... 68 


riyta 


• • • 


... 68 


reWe 


• • • 


187, 217 


relvd) ... 


• • • 


59,92 


TcLpea ... 


• • • 


... 129 


T€K€W ... 


• • • 


... yu 


T^Kfiap ... 


• • • 


... 127 


T^KfliOp ... 


• • • 


... 127 


t4kvov ... 


• • • 


... 116 


TtKeldi . . . 


• • • 


... 39 


reXibi ... 


• • • 


... 39 


tAXw . . . 


• • • 


91,92 


ripjua ... 


• • • 


90,93 


rebs 


• • • 


32,229 


ripas ... 


• ■ • 


... 129 


riperpov 


• • ■ 


... 122 


Tipfitav ... 


• • • 


... 115 


rdffcrapes 


• • • 


... 40 


rexvri ... 


• • • 


... 32 


TTjAe . . . 


• • • 


... 217 


rrjXlKos ... 


• • • 


... 116 


TTJVOS . . . 


• • • 


... 220 


Ttdatpiiffffiii 


> ... 


... 60 


Tie-niu 7,41,59,61,83, 




87, 249, 272 


tIktw ... 


... 


... «7vl 


TLpAta ... 


89, 84, 180 


TLIl-fl 


• • • 


\.; 84 


tIvu) 


• • • 


... (70 


tLs 28, 57, 217, 220, 221 


rlffts 


• • • 


... 57 


Tiralvu) . . . 


• • • 


... 92 


TtrpuxTKU) 


• • • 


... 92 


tLu) 


• • • 


39,57 


rXdw 


• • • 


... 64 


rXrp-di ... 


• • • 


... 64 


t6' 


216, 217, 220 


Tolios 


• • • 


... 220 


TOlOVTOi 


• • • 


... 220 


TOfl-fl 


• • • 


... 110 


rdffos ... 


• • • 


... 220 


TOffOVTOS 


• • • 


... 220 


T&re 


• • • 


... 220 


T06 


• • • 


... 228 


Tpeh 


• • • 


89,59 


rp^ifxa ... 


• • • 


... 61 


TptdKOvra 


• • • 


... 190 


TpLpta ... 


62,68,87 



I rpiSyd) 89 

TjJ 223,225 

TvTde 187 

HffiToyov 116 

T^vTU) ... 39,91,92,94 



'TiS/SdXXeu^ 62 

Hdpos 179 

(J5wp 78, 127, 203, 215 

vl6t 25,72 

vWs 200 

{ffieTs ... 39,78,227 

ifjJs 223,227 

Hfifie 227 

iffifiei ... 89,223,227 

ifirdp 30,60 

ihrpos 63,116 

tnrd 30, 79 

9$ 31, 68 

(fcrroros 184 

HffTepos 78 



^^aeii^i^s 69 

<f>d€vvos 69 

^HiTjvds 69 

<fHilp<a 47 

^doi 69 

<l>dTis 59, 118 

(fxLvos • ... 69 

ip€6y€Lv 24 

^pvi^ 116 

<f>4pT€ 87 

<t>ipia 34,35,41,60,89, 

249 
0€i57w ... 32,41,89 
ttyfuJ^yi ... 37,41,114 
077M^ 37, 41, 87, 249 

<l>'np ' ... 66 

il>6oLip(a ... 91 

<f>Odv(a 98 

<t>e€lp(a ... 39,69,91,97 

<t>eippia 39,91 

if>6Lv(o 93 

ipiXtirirl^t 83 

<t>\^<a 108 

(/>\if 62,200 

</>\6^ 62,108 

*f>bvos ... 57 

<l>opd 34,110 

i/>opds 136 

<f>opp^ 60,110 

4>op4ia 84,89 

</>6pos 34,109 

4>op6s 109 
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^pdj^ ... 


• • « • • • X4 X 


Xaiud ... 


• •• 


193,204 


X6pT09 ... 


... 58,117 


if^pdfffffa 


• • • • • • X*vX 


Xavddi'eii 


• • • 


... 57 


X/>a<r^at 


• • • • • • X^fX 


ippdrnp,,. 


• • • • • • X^X 


Xaot ... 


• • • 


... 78 


XPVO^OCLL 


141 

• * • • • • X7X 


^panjp... 


• • • • • • XmX 


X<V>ts ... 


• • • 


186,204 


XpOacoi 25,89,72,151, 


4tpdTU)p .,. 


... 00,121 


Xa/>AMW 


• • • 


... 115 




191 


<t>piip A% 


118, 201, 210 


XCtXiM ... 


• • • 


... 69 


X^^ov ... 


... ... x£u 


(ppoOdos 


72 

... ... t mt 


Xe//) ... 


• • « 


199,200 


X«^/>a ... 


... 179, m 


i^&yade ... 


... ... 1H7 


Xe<<ro/iat 


• • • 


... 57 


Xc^»7 ... 


103 

■ • • • • • Xvt/ 


0i^da . . . 


168 


xAXuM ... 


• • • 


... 69 


Xwpos ... 


• • • • • • X (y 


^iryi) ... 


32,41,110 


X^pri^ ... 


• • • 


... 108 






^^ ... 


... ... oU 


x^« 


• • • 


58 


'if€v^s ... 


... 124,212 


^i^ci; 


... 39,91 


X^'XiOi . . . 


• • • 


... 69 


yf/cvbos ... 


... ... l.£rx 


^Okos . . . 


28 


^ri" 


• • • 


47,78 






if>v\i^ 


116 


x^Jp 


• • • 


... 200 


*QKiiav . . . 


... 39,126 


ipO\w . . . 


116 


X^^J ... 


• • • 


... 204 


c&«ri>5 


• * • • • • Xxx 


if>v(ns 


... 59,69 


xB^v ... 


• • • 


201, 210 


Safios 


... 47,78 


ipvw 


39, IK), 91 


X^Xioi ... 


• • • 


... 69 


&pa 


• • • • • • CK/ 


ifnavri 


... ... 41. 


Xtwr ... 


48, 201, 208 


&pos 


• • • • • * w V 


<^p 


... 35,201 


XXa/M/t ... 


• • • 


... 127 


CiS 


... ^,220 






xX^ 


• • • 


... 78 


fiore ... 


220 


Xafid^c 


... ... X.sJ\3 


XoXos ... 


• • • 


... 118 










n.- 


■Latin. 






^\.0 ... ... 


... 62, 79 


a^ti« ... 


... 


... 68 


ante 


... ... ,0^ 


ahdoticit 


... ... ^o 


ago 


86, 41, 58, 89 


ap- 


... ... t>A 


ahduco ... 


Da 


agriccia 




110, 195 


apiscor,,. 


... 73,92 


ahsena ... 


123 


aidilia ... 




... 26 


ctppeto ... 


... ... o^ 


ctccaptare 


• • • • • • «5a 


Albius ... 




... 60 


aj^plaudo 


... ... oo 


acceptua 


• • • • • • 0\7 


aZ^9 ... 




... 60 


CbpttM ... 


... ... xfa 


accurro 


• • • • • • \J^ 


^(/£tt« ... 




60 


apud ... 


... ... OQ 


ticer 70, 


116, 152, 200 


aliquia.,. 




... 221 


aput ... 


. t . ... Da 


Achilles 


... ... ^Xo 


alituum (gen.) 


... 206 


arbor . . . 


33, 69, 201 


Aciles ... 


... ... tM« 


a/tM9 . . . 


89, 


112, 217 


arhoa 88, 69, 124, 201, 


acria 70, 116, 152, 200, 


alloquor 


• • • 


... 84 


/ 


212 




208 


almua ... 


• • • 


... 114 


arefa^ 


... « . . J.ix 1 


aciis 


Ill 


alo 


• • • 


... 89 


arena ... 


... ... 1 O 


ctdaugeo 


... ... oo 


alter 


• • ■ 


121, 217 


argevitum 


... ... OC3 


ctdigo ... 


86 


alumnus 


• • • 


156, 279 


armentum 


... ... 1x0 


a(2M/^e<9... 


142 


alveus ... 


• • • 


... 78 


aro 


... ... ■ OX 


aedes . . . 


... 86,41 


alvoa ... 


• • • 


112,186 


arvom ... 


... 51,112 


ae^ro^ti^ 


141 


am&a^es 


• • • 


... 41 


{Melius ... 


... ... ox 


aenus ... 


... 69, 73 


omfetrc... 


• • • 


... 60 


assiduos 


... ... XXa 


aegwor ... 


124 


amho 


77, 


188,194 


auceps 86,40,79,179 


OrCo. . . ... 


• •• ••• To 


amo 


89 


, 78, 141 


aucupium 


... ... OD 


ae^^umo 


• • • • • • 0\/ 


ango 


36, 46, 58, 89 


audax 200, 208, 206 


aestus . . . 


41 

• • • • • • ^A 


anguis ... 


• • • 


... 86 


atidio ... 


78 


aevoTTt ... 


... 112,154 


angvlu^ 


• • • 


... 44 


augeo ... 


... 86, 96 


agceps ... 


44 


animal 


77, 


157,208 


augmen 


115 


agdlus . . . 


... ... itf 


animus,,. 


... 


... 78 


augmjtntum 


,' 115 


o^er 86, 


70, 116, 191 


annuo , . . 


» . . . 


... 47 


augurium 


... 86,179 


a^^uZuA 


44 


annus ... 


... 


... 181 


augustus 


86 


a^97l69t ... 


26, 77, 115 


on«er ... 


... 


47,78 


aureus ... 


89, 78, 151 
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aurora 124 

autumnus 156 

autumo 84 

avU 34, 73, 111, 200, 

204 ff. 

Balhu8 60 

battuere 26 

Mlum 40 

octiB * " lo7 

beneficeniior.., 161, 291 

biho 60, 87 

himus 208 

7)ij» 40 

tJiO,,, ,,, ••• ... ^Vf 

bonus 40 

bos ... 76,200,213 

biibulcus 179 

bysBus 26 

C, (abbrev.) ... 55 
caedes 124, 125, 201 

capites 120 

caelum 51 

caeruleus 51 

caesius 39 

caldus '. 79 

calidus 79 

callis 116 

calor 124 

candelabrum ... 41 

canis 206 

cantus 119 

capesso 145 

capio 16, 39, 73, 91, 94 

caj^o 97 

camifex 30 

camufex 30 

caro ... 41,47,210 
carpo 57 

CaSStS ••• ... ... A. £4 

cassus 69 

Cauda 26 

causa 64, 69 

causidicus 109 

caussa 64, 69 

caveo 68 

cder 124, 212 

cenatus 297 

censor ... 77 

centum 49, 79 

Ceres 124,212 

cerno 94, 122 

certe ... ..• •.. 187 
certo 65, 187 



cicer 


... 203 


(2atorS5,5 


1,59 


,77,121, 


cinis ... 124, 


201, 212 






211 


cito 


... 187 


datus ... 


41, 


117, 279 


daudo 


... 79 


ddfeo ... 


... 


... 73 


daustrum 5] 


I, 64, 121 


dccejit ... 


... 


... 58 


dausus 


... 64 


decet ... 


... 


... 62 


clavis 


r27, 204 


deeido ... 


... 


... 36 


Clodis 


... 73 


decor ... 


... 


... 124 


Cn, (abbrev.). 


... 55 


decus ... 


... 


... 124 


coalesco 


... 73 


dedi 


... 


... 238 


cocus 


... 34 


defendo 


... 


... 92 


coda 


... 26 


degener 


124, 


201, 212 


coemo 


... 73 


dego 


• • • 


... 73 


coepi 


73,239 


deico ... 


• • • 


32,40 


coeptum 


... 26 


demo ... 


• • • 


... 73 


cognUus 


... 35 


dens 


123, 200, 279 


cognomen ... 


... 115 


denuo ... 


• • • 


... 40 


cogncmentum 


... 115 


deus 


• • • 


40,187 


cogo 


36,73 


dexter 59 


,79, 


121, 191 


colligo 


... 32 


di- 


• • • 


... 69 


edits 


... 47 


dico 


32, 40, 62, 89 


cdloco 


... M 


duUatored 


• • • 


... 204 


cdumha 


... 57 


didici ... 


• • • 


64,238 


comes 


... 120 


dies 39 


,77, 


197,200 


comis 


... 105 


Diespiler 


• • • 


... 197 


comissari ... 


... 141 


dif- 


• • • 


... 69 


concors 


... (33 


dtfeidens 


• • • 


... 26 


conculco 


... cMi 


dtgnus 


44, 62, 63, 77 


concutio 


... oo 


dis- 


... 


... 69 


confectus 


... 30 


disco . , . 


... 


64,92 


confestim . . . 


... 204 


distinguo 


... 


... \jSj 


confieio 


... 36 


divos ... 


... 


32,40 


conjux 


... 108 


dixi 


... 


253.284 


Consentes 


123,189 


dixti ... 


... 


... 253 


consobrinus ... 


... 69 


Cvv* • • • • • 


... 


87,272 


consul 


59,77 


ddor ... 


... 


69, 124 


convicium . . . 


... m 


ddu8 ... 


... 


... Dt/ 


coquina 


... 57 


domi , , . 


... 


... 187 


coquo 


... 60 


dominus 


... 


... 279 


cor 


... 52 


domus ... 


... 


34,59 


comu 


58,203 


donum ... 


... 


41, 116 


corpus 


208,212 


douco ... 


... 


... 32 


coventionid 


... 204 


duco 


... 


32,89 


creaco 


... 92 


dudlum 


... 


... 40 


cribrum 


... 122 


duim ... 


... 


95,276 


culler 


... 121 


duo 30, 40, 77, 


188, 194 


cum 


... 34, 


duodecim 


... 


... 40 


cupa 


... 82' 


dux 


... 


... 32 


cuppa 


... 82 


dvenos ... 


... 


... 40 


cur 


... 217 


dvonus ,,, 


... 


... 40 


cuspis 


... 127 












JE ... ... 


... 


... 64 


Dacruma ... 


... 59 


eC" ... ... 


... 


... 68 


danunt 


... 93 


ecus 


... 


84,40 
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rihix 1*27 

I /fl 4'*) 

^/o(vb.) ... 82. »3 
nlo (subet.) 113, 2rn, 

210 

**/- ♦iS 

r.Vi' ... 41,2H<»,2?»2 
r;io .58, 77. 222, 225 

fmo AH 

t'niiH 77 

ro 87,219,272 

rtftir^i 120, 179 

r.yiirw 32, ai, JO, 78, 112, 

187 ff. 
oviwi 101, 119,235, 24.">. 

28(1 
f}o ... ()9,a),27l 

ri'HH 78 

t'*tt II ... ... ... ''^ 

CMnr. 12i'», 278 

rsscm ... 10«>,281,282 

v^t (ho is) 32, 82, 87, 

2-19 272 

e-ff (ho oats) 87,' 249 

CC ... ... ... U^, f • ' 

eundum 137 

euntem 123 

« •* ... ... *.» '^1 

exemjilum 48 

eximius 112 

ejriatumo 8<> 

fxmtl ... ... ••■ «)i' 

exstiUo 8<i 

exterior 121 

yaher HO 

fabula 122 

facio 41, 59, 87, 91, 99 

factor 121 

fallo G8 

fama 37,114 

fames 197 

fart 37,41 

faatigium 151 

fateor 41 

faxem 106,282 

faxo 97,282 

'feci 87, 99, 239, 292 

'fel 113,210 

felix 200, 203, 204, 206 
felo ... ... 33,59 

femen ... 1 215 

femina 83, 59, 115, 279 
femur 30, 127, 208, 215 



ferax 127 

fero 35, 41, 60, 89, 249. 

272 

200,208 

... 6l>,125,278 
87, 249 

• •• ••• ••• jL.A*«/ 

• • • • • • 4X« f I 

32, 31, 41, 59, 89 

41,109 

77, 125 

... 77,125,267 
33, 59. 73, 191 

• •• ••• ••• i/vJ 



Jerox 

ferre 
ferf 
fetus 
fifes 

pdo 
fdus 

Here 

• 

feri 
ftiiis 
fHf/O . . . 

fo 

finntis ... 

• 

ftahrum 

• 

fehilis ... 
Jiecto . . . 
tiuvius ... 



77, 267 
... 114 
59, 122 
... 138 
... t.'^ 
... 112 



fo&lus 26, 31, 41, 124 



fore 
forma ... 
formo ... 
formus . . . 
f rater ... 
fremo ... 
frendo ... 
frigus 



30 
... 114 
... 141 
57, 114 
60, 121 
in2, 117 

... \ju 

29,68 



fructus,,. 119,200,206 

fniges 119 

fiicus 23 

fttga 41,110 

fttgi 34, 41, 87, 292 

fiigio 39,91 

fui 81, 34, 60, 253, 292 

fulcio 141 

fulcrum ... 51,122 

fidgeo 96 

fulmen 203 

fumus ... 31,59,114 



genius ... 
gens 
genu 

genua . . . 
genus 82, 

gig HO ... 
glisco . . . 
gnarus ,,, 
gnotus ... 
gradior 
gravis ... 
gressus 
grex 
grus 
gtda 



... ... xxa 

59,118,200 
... 58,208 
... 26,40 
34, 41, 69, 
124 
... 41,90 

... ... Om 

116 

• • • • « • tJtJ 

• • • • • • ^o 

57, 111, 152 
... ... 0<' 

... 200,204 
110 



Haheo 16 

hac 187,217 

halo 78 

Iianser 47,78 

harena 78 

haruspex ... 82,108 
henwnem (ace.) ... 210 

herha 60,110 

//ere, heri 204 

heirus 78 

hie 217,221 

hie (adv.) 217 

hiems 48,200,201,208 

hinc 217 

holus 78 

homo 41, 47, 77, 113, 

201, 207, 210 
honor 69, 77, 201, 212 
honos 69, 77, 78, 124, 

201, 208, 212 

hortus 58,117 

hosticapas 196 

hue 217 

humerus 78 



funditus 


187 


humi ... 


187 


fundo ... 


... ... Otj 


humus ... 


... ... XLo 


funebris' 


69 






funestus 


69 


Ihi 


... 204,217 


funus ... 


... 69,124 


idem . . . 


... ... aai. 


fuo 


... 89,104 


idtis 


... 41,111 


fur 


35, 77, 201 


iens 


123, 200, 279 


fumus ... 


57 


ignis ... 


116 


furor ... 


80 


ignosco,,. 


45, 63, 178 


fusus . . . 


... 69,117 


Uico 


84, 47, 77 


•r 




Ulac 


... 187,217 


Gavius .., 


... ... o9 


iUe 


... 217,221 


genitus ,,, 


117 


Ulic . ... 


... 217,221 
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ittinc 217 

Uluc 217 

im 221 

v7» ••• ••• ••• ••• Oa 

in- (priv.) 49 

inclutus 26, 30, 58, 117 
incrementum ... 115 

inde 187,217 

indigena ... 110,195 

infans 87 

inferus 139 

infimus 139 

iiKjuam 90 

insece 90,255 

inapicio 32 

intdleyo 32 

inter 121 

interior 121 

intimua 139 

irUu8 32,187 

ipse 221,228 

iri 282 

ia 217,221 

iatctc 187,217 

iste 217,221 

iatic 217,221 

iatinc 217 

istuc :.. 217 

it 87,249 

iter 215 

itiner 215 

Jaceo 98,286,287,289 

jacio 98 

jecur 30, 89, 52, 127, 
203, 215 

je(pir 55 

Judex 108 

jugum 30, 39, 93, 190 

jumentum 115 

jungo ... 89,98,94 
Jupiter 82, 197, 213 

Juppiter 82 

juvenia 89,206 

Kalendae 55 

Kartago 55 

Lahea 197 

labor 69 

lac 65,208 

lacesso 145 

lacio 145 

lacrima ... 26,30 



Ictcruma ... 30,59 

lacryma 30 

laedo 69 

laeaus 69,180 

laevos 36, 112 

lampas 136 

lapis 127,200 

laquear 157 

Lares 69 

jL/ases •>. ... ... Kyij 

latus (borne) ... 64 
lectus 26, 117, 279, 299 

lectus (bed) 51 

lego 32,89 

leigibus 33 

levis 28,57 

lex 108,202 

liber (free) 51 

ItOCt ••• ••• '••• ou 

I &Go6 ••• ••• ••• ^/O 

lictus 57,117 

lien ... 64,201,210 

lingua 59 

lino 93 

lin^o ... 57,87,98 

C- vcV ••• ••• ••• ••• \J^ 

locus ... 34,64,127 

locutus 57 

lubet 30 

lubricus 68 

luceo 51 

lucifer 109 

lUO,,m ... ... ... J.aX 

lupus 57 

lustrum 121 

t {( X ... .*• ... X v/O 

Maarco 26 

magister ... 79,159 
magnus... 39, 77, 116 
major 89, 69, 126, 201, 

212 
majus ... 201,208,212 

Ttiale 187 

mancipium 36 

mancupium 36 

mane^mani 204 

manus 73, 116, 200, 206, 

214 

mare 28,208 

marid 26,204 

marmor 208 

mater 88, 37, 48, 121 
maximus ... ... 189 



medins 89,59 

meio 39, 58 

mel 48 

melior 126 

memini 34,295 

mens 34,118 

mensor 121 

mensura ... 64,121 

mergo 109 

mergus 109 

meses 44 

messis 118 

met 222 

metior 121 

meus ••• ... ... ££o 

mi 73, 78 

migro 57 

miles ... 63,120,200 

minister 159 

minor 126 

minuo 88 

mirificus 109 

mirus 68 

misi 69 

missus 69 

modo 77 

mA)en%a 26,34 

moinicipiom ... 26 

moles 206,212 

molestus 212 

mollis 59 

moneo 34, 39, 78, 141 

morior 91,141 

mors 48 

motus 85 

moveo 35,105 

mulctra 121 

midgeo 79,121 

munia 34 

munio 34 

munua 124 

mums 34 

mus ... 81,48,69 



Nare 68 

nates 206 

natio 118,210 

nauta 182 

navaled 204 

navis 152,218 

namta 132 

TicO* •■ ••• ••• ••• fv 

neco ... 84,58,141 
necto 92 



% 
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neglego . . . 


32 


jpctcont ... 


90 


nemo 


78 


pactum,,. 


92 


nemus ... 


48 


pagant ... 


90 


nequb ... 


79 


palunihes 


57 


neguinunt 


93 


pando ... 


93 


neuter ... 


26, 73, 217 


pango 62, 90, 93, 94, 241 


nex ' ... 


... 34,58 


panis ... 


116 


nidus ... 


69 


parens '. . . 


... 90,291 


nihil . . . 


73 


paricidas 


... ... X(70 


wt'V%f» • • • • • 


... 73,78 


paries ... 


26, 73, 200 


mn^t^... 


57 


pario , . . 


... 90,141 


nivem (ace. 


.)... 57,68 


parricida 


110, 179, 196 


ftoceo ... 


34, 58, 141 


para 


... 59,118 


nocuos ... 


... ... XXiu 


particepa 


... ... oo 


women 48, 115, 201, 203, 


partim... 


59, 118, 204 




210 


paaco , . . 


116 


nos 


... 222,227 


pateo ... 


... 93,98 


nosco ... 


58,92,94 


pater 51 


, 60, 77, 121, 


«(M<er ... 


a£^ 




201, 211 


notus . . . 


... ... %Xj 


patriua,,. 


... 39,151 


novem ... 


... 82,40 


patrua (gen.) ... 204 


Tiovtto^... 


... 37,164 


pauci ... 


... ... Lai 


«OtJO» ... 


32, 40, 47 


pax ... 


62, 93, 108 


flOX 


120 


pecten ... 


113, 201, 210 


nubea 124, 125, 197, 206, 


pecto ... 


113 




212 


pecu 


203 


nuUua ... 


... 73,217 


pecua ... 


... 127,200 


riMrM» ... 


... ... 30 


peda 


110 


nutrix ... 


79 


pedetentim 


204 






pejor , , . 


126 


05 


62 


pello 


...47,52,92 


occt>i^ ... 


97 


pendo ... 


...34,41,87 


occurro,,. 


64 


penitua,,. 


187 


ocior ... 


... 39,126 


pepigi ... 


62, 87, 238 


oculus ... 


41 


per 


79 


odor 


59 


perfidua 


41 


offendo ... 


... 57,92 


perniciea 


112 


oino9 ... 


... 34,112 


pea 202,204ff.,207,208 


oZeo 


59 


peto 


60 


oZlTW 


221 


pietaa ... 


73, 164, 200 


oZ?M« 


221 


pingtiia,,. 


39 


oZm9 


78 


piacia ... 


Ill 


omnia ... 


210 


plauatrum 


... 26,121 


orau5 


78, 124, 208 


pleba 


... 62,200 


02?- 


62 


plecto ... 


92 


ojp^i7nM9 


139 


plenua ... 


116 


opus 


124 


plico ... 


Oa 


orior ... 


... 39,91 


plodo ... 


69 


osce?i ... 


... 108,179 


pioaio ... 


69 


ovis 28,34,40,111,204 


poena ... 


... 26,34 




ff., 214 


poeta ... 


89 






pomoerium 


34 


Pabulum 


... •*• Lala 


pondua 84,41,109,124 


yaciacor 


... «/U, t/A 


popina,,. 


t*. **• Of 



• • • • • • 



• • • • • • 



poploe ... 

populua,,, 

porgo ... 

portio ... 

poaco ... 

pra>eheo,,. 

praecepa 

praepea 

praeaena 

praeses 

praetor,,, 

praetura 

precor 

prehendo 

prensus 

primus 

pro/ugus 
prohibeo 

promo 

propior 

prosper 

prudens 203, 

pudor 

puer 
puis 

pulsus ... 
pulvis , . . 
punio , , , 
puppis 
purpura 
puta 
pyramis 



• • • • • • 



« • • • • • 



• • • • • • 



51,189 
... 51 
... 79 
... 118 
64,92 
... 73 
... 36 
... 32 
... 123 
... 108 

... iSO 
... OO 

64,92 
... 57 
... 78 
... 189 
... 109 
... 73 
... 73 
... 126 
... 197 
204,206 
... 124 
70, 191 
... 200 

52,64 

124, 201 

... 34 

... 204 

23,54 
... 77 
... 26 



Qua 187,217 

qudtero 69 

guaeso 69 

quaestor 69 

quaestura ... ... 121 

qualis ... 116 

guam 221 

quassus 64, 117 

quatio 64 

quattuor ... 40,82 

quatuor 40,82 

qtte ... 32,57,82 
qui ... 57,217,221 

qui (adv.) 217 

quia 219, 221 

quicumque 221 

quidam 221 

quies 127 

quilihet 221 

quinctua ... ... 57 

quinque 82, 45, 57, 60 
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guU 28, 57, 82, 217, 221 



quom ... 




34,221 


quotiens 




47,206 


quoties ... 




47, 206 


Itctdicitus 




... 2(>i 


rcMlix ... 




... 40 


rapax ... 




... 127 


rapsit ... 




... 97 


reapse ... 




... 221 


reccidi ... 




... 79 


redinunt 




... 93 


refacere 




... 82 


rego 




... 51 


repeto ... 




... 32 


repjucrt... 




79,242 


re/>pii/t... 




... 82 


• Co« • • • • • 




... 197 


rettuli ... 


* 79, 87, 242 


rex 


62, 108, 202 


rofrwr ... 


• • • 


124,203 


rii6er 41, 51, 59; 116 


rufus ... 


41, 59, 109 


rwrc 


• • • 


28,204 


Sabini ... 




... 63 


»occr ... 




... 116 


tfaecZum... 




51,122 


aaeculum 




51, 122 


Saeturnos 




... 122 


sal 




157, 200 


salax ... 




... 127 


salio 




91, 141 


aalua . . . 




... 174 


aalvoa ... 




40,112 


/SamntMm 




... 63 


«an^en 




... 200 


sanguis,,. 




... 200 


satelles ... 




... 120 


9a/uZ?M9... 




... 165 


Saturnalia 




... 157 


Satumus 




... 122 


satus ... 




... 41 


scahellum 




... 63 


scabo ... 




... o9 


«ca^ 




... 47 


«ca7n92U7)i 




... 63 


scanelo ... 




... 68 


scibilis ... 




... 138 


scindo ... 


'"58,83,91 


scribo ... 




... 62 


scripsi ... 




62,96 


•crt^uf 


"62,64,117 


• vt • t • ♦ ♦ 


68, 224, 225 



se (adv.) 226 

SBCtUS ... ... ... Ou 

sedudo 36,225 

seco 62 

secundus 171 

secutus .„ 57,279,299 

sect ... uO, aaO 

sedeo ... 59, 68, 90 
sedes ... 59,124,212 

sedi , 238,241 

sedulo 59 

segmentum 62 

sella 59,116 

semd 48,49 

semen 41,115 

sejiiv^ ... ... ... oo 

senex ... ... ... a J.o 

sensim 204 

septem 60,68 

sequor ... 34, 57, 267 
sermo ... 115,201,207 
sero ... ... ... aO 

serpo ... 60,68,233 

Servius 151 

servos 34,151 

Sdf ••• ••• ••• ••• Q^ 

oC/ftC/« •• ••• ••• ••• \j0 

siccus 127 

sido 90 

siem 33,73,95,245,276 

silva 26 

sim 73, 95, 245, 276 
simplex 49, 68, 179 

SlTfhUC ... ... ... 4(7 

simus ... 29,95,276 

sincerus 179 

singuli 49 

sinister 159 

sino 93 

sisto 87 

OvCfrcf ••• ••• ••• Xm f 

qTC/CZcco ••• ••• ••• O^ 

ftfJ 77 

soleo 267 

sdlus 40, 51, 112, 217 

SOtUTTt ... ... ••• D«7 

SOIUS ... ... ... 4U 

somnus ... 40, 63, 116 

sons 123,279 

sonticus 123,162 

sorar ... 40,69,201 

sovos 32,229 

spargo 64 

sparsi 64 



sparsus 64 

species 112,197 

spero 68,197 

spes ... ... ... JL(7 1 

spica^ spicum ... 179 

splefideo 64 

spondeo 87 

stabilis 41,138 

stabulum 51, 59, 122 

stamen 41 

stare 37, 41, 125, 278 

statim 204 

status (state) ... 41 
status (fixed) 41, 117 

Stella 51 

SLeiv ... ... ... mOo 

stipendium 79 

otLlfS ••• ••• ••• wTS 

stiocus 34,64 

sto. 68,87,272 

strictus 93, 117 

stringo 93 

str actus 26, 1 17 

suasor 64 

suavis 30, 59, 152, 200 

sub 30,62,79 

subtemen 64 

subter 121 

sudo 59 

sum 249,272 

summoveo 63 

summus ... 63, 189 

sumpsi 48 

sumptus 48 

sup 62 

super 30,60 

superstes 120 

surgo 79 

siis 81, 68, 200, 204, 206 
suits 32,229 



Tabes 
tagit 
talis 
tarn 

tango ... 
tegmen ... 



• • • • • • 



I • • • • • 



• • • • • • 



... 197 
90 

... 116 
, ... 221 
90, 98, 94 
, ... 115 



tego ...32,34,41,68 

tegula 68 

tela ... ... ... 116 

tdum 116 

temo 47,115 

t&mpus 34, 124, 206, 212 

tendo 59,92 
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tentMi 49,59 

temmiiy UnvU ... 26 
itTtom .•• • \*£b 

ttttM .*. ... •.. \£i 

termimts 115 

termo 115 

terra 69, 78, 198 ff. 

thetaurUo 141 

tif/Mum 82 

toffa ft4,41,68,110 

tollo 52,i>2 

tondeo 87 

tovo9 ... 82,40,22i) 
trenionti ... 84, 251 

tren 89,59 

/W/b/tMm 26 

trtumvir 176 

/« 228,225 

tuft 52,87,241,268,2^)2 
TuNiu9, TuUu9 ... 151 

tum^ tunc 221 

turrii 204 

tHUH ... 82,40,229 

CTcr (subst.) ... 50 

uber (adj.) 107 

uhi 121,204,217 

vUua 217 

Ul!/98€s 59,218 

ujiierus 47,78 

uficu* 46 

undo 78,215 



unde 


• • • 


« • • 


... 217 


unguU 


• • • 


• • • 


84,57 


vnu9 


• • • 


84, 112, 217 


ttpilio 


• • • 


• • • 


... 179 


ur»H« 


• • • 


• • • 


... 52 



Hter ... 121,204,217 

Varuo8 112 

valde 79 

Vaieri 73,191 

fx»lidu8 79 

vu« ••• ••• ••• \/\7 

rectus 26,117 

veho 58,124,125,267, 

269 

velim 95,245 

velie ... 84,69,125 

Venafrom 59 

venio 89, 49, 57, 91, 94, 

141 

venum 179,238 

Venun 124,212 

vc»l %^X ••• ••• ••• 04 

v^v ro ••• ••« ••• 04 

Vertumnus 156 

vesper 40, 78 

Vesta 40 

vester 34,229 

vestis ... 40,78,118 

veius 59 

via 58 

victor 151,201 



victrix . . . 151, 170, 206 

victus 119 

vicus 34,40 

viden 69 

%^m%A C^C/ ••• ••• ••• * A 

vidi 41, 59, 87, 241, ^ 

292 

vinelufih 122 

vinculum 122 

vinuni 34 

virtus 200 

vis fforce) 29 

vis (thou wishest) 249 

vivo 96 

vixero 98 

vixi ... 96,241,253 

VOCO ... ..a ... o4 

vofnus 124 

voto 34, 57, 77, 249 

volt 87,249 

vomo 34 

vorago 62,154 

vorax 62,127 

voro 57 

I onex ... ... ,,, m 

vorto 34 

VOSm .. ••• ... ^aO, a2.I 

voifter 34 

vox 40, 90, 108, 202 



Xystum,., 
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INDEX OP TEEMINATIONS. 



The nominal terminations are given under the form of the 
nominative singular (the termination of the genitive being added 
in brackets, if necessary); the verbal terminations, under the 
form of the first person singular active- 

The references are to the sections (1-300). 

I. — Greek. 



-a(-aj) 37, 110, 192 ff. 
-a(-i7j)-.. 37,112,197 
-a (2nd perf.) 87, 252, 

292 

'OLOTji 163 

'dSiov 151(8) 

-dfw ... 85, 141 (6) 
-Ota ... 39, 151 (1) 

-ai/u 249(1) 

-atva ... 49,151(5) 
'cdvui ... 49,141?3) 

-atov 151(1) 

-aios ... 39,151(1) 
-alpu) 52, 91, 141 (4) 

-o/rarof 169 

'cUrepoi 159 

-dXifios 155 

'OLV!^ 116 

-avoif 116 

-ofws 116 

-clp6s 158 

-dvu 93 

-a^ 62,127 

'Op (-apoj) 127 

-ap(-aroj) 52,127,215 
'ds(-d8oi) ... 136,170 
-as f-ovTos) ... 123, 291 
-at (-arcs) ... . 



-af (-ov) 

'CUTCt • • ■ 



129 
... 196 
151 (7) 



-aafia ., 
-afffwt .. 
-a<mjf ., 

-CLOriKOS 

-aros 
-aw 
'da 
-Be 

-Srji 
-diw 
-86v . 



... 141 (6) 

... 141(6) 

^, 141 (6) 

6S, 141 (6) 

... 13411. 

39, 141 (1^ 

• • • • • • XOO 

187 (11) n. 

• • • ■ • • X v9C/ 

• • • ■ • • JL vIO 

... 151(8) 

• • • • • • X\/^ 

• • • • ■ • XvIO 



-ca (plup.) 101, 146, 298 
-€ia ... 39,151(3,4) 

-eifii 249(1) 

-6tjr(illf.) ... 130,167 
-€iv (plup.) 101, 146, 

298 
... 151(5) 

... ... OxJ 

39, 151 (3) 

39, 151 (3, 4) 

... 151(6) 

39, 91, 141 (4) 

... l^o 



-eipa 

-elviti 

-eiov 

-etot 

-eipa 

-elpcj 

-eij (-evTOs) ... 



-€tf (fern, -effffa) ... 165 

-eura 151 (7) 

-ctTTjs 1d9 

'ivoA 167 

337 



-coj 39, 151 (1), 191 

-€pOS ... ... ••• XO I 

-iffKUf 92, 142 

-iffraroi 169 

-€ffT€pOt 150 

-e^s ... 76,131,168 

-ei5« 141 (2) 

-ew ... 39,141(1) 
-e'w(fut.) ... 97^145 

-^€ ... ... ... X^O \ dtj 

-^ 39,91 

-\(av 126 

-77... 37, 110, 193 ff. 
-71 (adv.) 187 (7), 204(9^ 

-Tjhbv 163 

--}^€if 165 

-77X17 ».• lo7 

-TjSOS ... ... ... xOl 

-Tf/u 249(1) 

-771^ (subst.) ... 113,210 
-i7ir (aor.pass.) ... 98 

-171^0$ « lOo 

-)7P 136, 211 

-i7pos ... lo7 

-i7$(-eo$) 124,161,181 
-i7j(-i7rof} ... 120,127 

-17$ (-ov) 196 

-ijco/Mi 103 

-17x17$ »•• ... ... Ixyj 

-^a(adv.) ... 187(6) 
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■-V. 



■m^m 
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